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DEDICATION. 


S nothing can be more flattering than the liberal 
A encouragement already afforded to our labours, ſo 
t is a moſt agreeable duty, not only to acquire, but to 
preſerve the favour and protection of the public. 


Impelled by theſe pleaſing incentives, we cheerfully 
engaged in collecting the lis of the moſt extraordinary 
character, on which the Divine Creator ever beſtowed 
the human form, 


The rapid ſale of fix editions of the pamphlet was the 
molt convincing proof, that the whole life of our hero 
would be by no means unaeceptable, and, we hope, we 
_ collected it with an accuracy which es, 


. 


The labour we delight in plyfier pain. | 


The chief intention of this ne work is, to promote 
the cauſe of virtue, religion, and morality—to imprefs 
upon the mind of every man a due ſenſe of his own dig 
nity, and to convince him, that the proſtitution of hu- 


man abilities is the moſt i ingratitude to the 
Holy Author of his — 48 n 


It would be a ſignal inſtance of diſreſpect, to withhold 
an acknowledgment of our obligations to the gentlemen 
who readily and generouſly ſupplied us with the mate» 
rials for the compilation of theſe Memoirs. To them, 

A3 therefore, 


(-% 


therefore, in particular, we return our moft fincere and 
humble thanks. — 


To the public in general alſo (whoſe curioſity we 
ſhall ever eſteem it our duty to gratify, whenever enor- 
mous offences are committed) we humbly dedicate theſe 
Memoirs of a Social MONSTER. 


I 


If they, effectually, warn one thoughtleſs youth from 
the deſtructive ways of wickedneſs—1f theyretrieve from 
the errors of paſt proceedings, but one unthinking man, 
who has deviated from the line of moral rectitude—if 
they guard one able and indigent creature, only, againſt 
falling into the-ſnares and temptations with which his 
moſt mortal enemy is hourly alluring him—and if they 
operate, in TY with all good men, asencouragements 
to perſeverance in public and private virtues, our pains 

ill be truly profitable, —Theſe Meuons may then be 
conſidered as arrows that hit, but do not hurt; and, that 


though they penetrate the heart, yet they are pointed 
with—GoLD. / PR 


2A 
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Fa quis nollet ab iflu © 
Ridendo tremulas mortis non ire ſub umbras ? 


Pl 
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INVOCATION 
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OME, prince of darkneſs ! demon of infernal miſ- 
chief come ! bags > at Rufus' Hall, WOES 
and gown, in glorious quirk en ; or, in the pulpit, 
inuffling to the lon —_ — — Court 
Road, loſt in rhapſodic madneſs,theewe callfromthence! 
Attend! Deeds, that muſt delight thee more, demand 
thee! Thou who didſt inſpire thy choſen ſervant, Vol-- 
taire, to ridicule religion, morality,and his God! Come 
in that ſatiric 2 in which thou didſt hug the wicked 
wit, whilſt he deſcribed the p eſſor Pangloſs, the beſt 
of all poſſible German theologians, » giving his beloved 
Cunegunda a lecture in experimental philoſophy ! Or, 
ſhould a nocturnal viſit pleaſe thee moſt, then come at 
that hour, and take that comic ſhape and limping gait 
in which thou didſt appear to the young ftudent, whilſt 
he ſurveyed thy power, influence, and excellence at Ma- 
drid.— But ſhould neither of theſe allure thee, then aſ- 
ſume that ſubtle air with which thou didſt infuſe thy 
82 ſatire into the mind of our modern Ariſtophanes! 
Lucifer! O Belzebub! O Aſmodeus! O Cupid! 
whichſoever name thou chooſeſt, for great and glorious 
is thy fame in each, come with all thy grinning malice, 
thy arch delights, thy cheerful malignity, and teach us 
to relate with life ind; glee the never-to-be-forgotten ex 
ploits of thy twin-brother CHarLes Paics! It is thy 
cauſe, O prince, that we embrace; it is thy honour that 
we ſeek; it is thy glory that we eſtabliſh; ſuffer us not, 
A4 therefore, 


(viii) 


therefore, to flag in this thy honourable ſervice. Per- 
adventure, by reading the immortal deeds of thy rear 
and dear relation, a child of Heaven may gain a whole 
kingdom, and loſe his own ſoul. What tha will be thy 
joy! How great thy triumph! How will thy ſubterranean 
imps rejoice, when the fallen angel graces thy domain, by 
reading only what thy ingenuity has inſpired usto write! 
Thee, therefore, we invoke! and,whilſt we write, inſtru, 


Make eaſy to our reſearches that wonderful ſyſtem of thy 


government, practiſed with ſo much dexterity from the 
courtier at St. James's to the lawyer at Lincoln's Inn, of 
cutting a man's throat withafeather,—Give us to know, 
and knowing to underitand, how, when theſe thy agents 
ſmile, we may expect our ruin, and alſo that we ma 
diſtinguiſh their pretended aſſiduities to ſerve, from their 
real intentions to deſtroy. Laſtly, thou old and fruit- 
ful genius of moſt pleaſant miſchief, convince us, for we 
have ſome ſhrewd doubts about us, whether or no it was 
not thy own infernal majeſty, inſtead of maſter Patch, 
that ſo long and ſo „ contrived to plague man- 
kind with &y exploits? Thou, who knoweſt the ſimila- 
tion of characters; thou, who underſtandeſt ſo well the 
228 of head and heart, inform us, if any but the 
evil himſelf could poſſeſs ſentiments ſo truly appropri- 
ate to thy ſable majeſty,—Could a mortal make a boaſt 
that he never had a friendſhip for any man in his life, 
nor ever wiſhed any man to have a friendſhip for him 
could he avow, that T&zicx upon Taz1Ck was the uni- 
verſal principle, and that he would practiſe it as often 
as he found it expedient! Explain this one ſecret to us, 
good king of hell, and we are thine to the very centre 
of thy dominions; where, having finiſhed this hiſtory 
in a manner that redounds to thy praiſe and glory, we 
may exult _ ” 


e, varios caſus, per tot diſcrimina rerum 


Tiendimus 


To 


Aa A e ed. 


| To the READER; 


AVING, ſince the concluſion of theſe Mznomns, 
been favoured by a friend with-the peruſal of a 
book, intituled, The SwindLzas CHRONICLE, publiſhed 
in the year 1778, inwhich our hero was then introduced, 
an extract that relates to him is here prefixed, as it not 
only confirms our likeneſs of his perſon, but ſerves to 
authenticate that part of the hiſtory to which it ſo 
pointedly alludes, Vide page 139. e ä 


CuAxTts PRICE, beſides being guilty of a great number 
of other villanies, lately rs a — $4 in the following 
manner : pretending that he had diſpoſed of a very great 

ſum of ready money in the purchaſe of a valuable eſtate, the 

rents of which he was not willing to demand till an appoint- 
ed time, he prevailed upon the poor woman to lend him five 
hundred pounds, and to take eight per cent intereſt. 


With this money he ſet up a brewery on the & de 0 
the Thames, not far far the reſidence of a 2 Jo, 
where he remained as long as he could make a prey of th 
neighbouring inhabitants, 


hos application being made to him for the above five. 
hundred pounds, he entered an action againſt the deluded wis 
dow for uſury, and recovered treble the ſum borrowed, 


What 8 the guilt of this AnvenTURER #r, his 
Enowing the ſucceſs of his ſcheme would inevitably ruin the 


poor woman and her family ; and indeed this was the caſe, 


for ſhe is now in the moſt diſtreſſed circumſtances imaginable, 
| He 


6 
He is one of the perſons who advertiſe to extricate tradeſ- 
men from their difficulties. Whenever he is applied to on this 
Buſineſs, he es upon the ee to lay before 
bim the wwhole ſlate of their affairs, and after pretending to 
have been ſome days extremely buſy among the creditors, ei- 


ther extorts money from them by threatening to expoſe their 
circumſtances, or actually arref!s them for pretended ſervices. 


He is a middle-fized man, rather of a fair complexion, 


bollow-eyed, with a ſharp noſe and chin, tnclining towards 
each other „ - 7 
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y y E have exerted all our biographical dexte 
rity, but in vain, to trace the deſcent of the hero 
who is to be the ſubject of theſe memoirs: It would 
have been a great pleaſure to us, had we been en- 
abled to inform our readers, that he had deſcended 
from ſome of thoſe ſtocks of our ancient mobility, 
who are indebted for their dignities either to the 
treaſons of their grandfathers, or the proftitution | 
of their grandmothers.— All we can learn is, that : 
he came of but | honeſt Welch parentage, 
who prided themſelves on their loyalty to their 
prince, and ate their leeks with content. That his 
grandfather and father were taylors by trade, and 
that his mother ſet ſome value upon her virtue. 
It is therefore pretty evident, that he could not 
come from the loins of any very. noble race. One 
ſuggeſtion, however, we are eertainly at liberty to 
make, and we hope the reader will pardon us ſor 
anticipating his reflection, thatʒ as his father, when 
in his native mountains, was called Ap- rice, ſo it 
denoted him of ſome Fo diſtinction; but when 
dee 
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he quitted Wales, which was in the year 1720, 
he laid down the title of Ap, and by a modeſt con- 
traction, peculiar to thoſe ſons of innocence and 
liberty, when they are on their travels, and alſo in 
conformity to the principles of his profeſſion, he 
angliciſed it, into Price. From this ſuggeſtion 
ariſe two reflections: firſt, that the fire of our hero 
could not be of a very dingy deſcent; and ſecondly, 
which we are informed is an abſolute fact, and 
therefore, as hiſtorians, hold ourſelves bound to 
record it, it ſerved him for a very ſpecial purpoſe ; 
not that of deferring his creditors, like a celebrat- 
ed wit who paid his debts alphabetically *, but he 
ſunk the A, in order to avoid the enquiries of a 
certain gentleman, from whom in the 20th year of 
his age, and the 5th year of his apprenticeſhip, 
he thought proper to run away. There is no doubt 
but this elopement was the effect of his ambition; 
and as all deeds of diſhonour or diſhoneſty, when 
buttoned up in that royal ſurtout, are intitled to our 
praiſe and admiration; ſo we could not much blame 
Mr. Price for aſpiring to, wealth and renown, had 
he even acquired it by cutting his maſter's throat, 
and afterwards running away with the whole of his 


property. 


It may not be amiſs to explain this ſtory, The perſon alluded 
to was waited on by his taylor, who being aſked his name, ſaid it was 
I Lo vp. Are you ſure, ſaid the gentleman, it is not Floyd ?—Oyes, 
Sir, laid honeſt Stitch, I affure you it is Lloyd, —Becayſe, replied 
the wit, I underſtand that in Wales, Lloyd and Floyd are ſynoni- 
mous terms, that you ſometimes call Floyd Lloyd, and Lloyd Floyd. 
Sometimes, Sir, faid the taylor; but my name is Lloyd. Why. 
then, Mr. Lloyd, ſaid the gentleman, you muſt know that I am 
paying my debts alphabetica:ly, and had your name been Floyd, you 
might have ſtood ſome chance with your F, but I would not give a 
d—n for your . 2 I 
| t 
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It was in the year aforeſaid, that the father of our 
hero, thinking himſelf fully qualified in the true art 
and myſtery of the gooſe and thimble, for he had 
certainly already turned a black coat for the curate | 
of the pariſh, thought there was no great neceſſity 
for throwing away two years more of his time upon 
his maſter, notwithſtanding any indenture to the 
contrary, and emerged from his obſcurityin Wales; 
thereby laying the foundation of that fortune and 
honour, which afterwards crowned him in Mon- 
mouth Street, in the pariſh of St. Giles's in the 
Fields, in the county of Middleſex. 3 


Me could certainly conceal a circumſtance from 
the reader, if we did not conceive the integrity of 
an hiſtorian to be of more importance than an oath, 
taken by many people at the Old Bailey, who think 
themſelves only bound to true anſwer mate to a! 
ſuch queſtions as ſhall be demanded, and therefore 
conſcientiouſly tell only that part of the caſe 
which they are not paid to diſcloſe, be it either to 
acquit or hang the priſoner: and ſhould à eroſs ac- 
cident bring out any circumſtance unfavourable to 
their views, can immediately, upon an interroga- 
tory, advert to the oath and clear their conſciences 
by replying, (I was not aſked the queſtion.” But 
we, who are ſworn by another and better kind- of 
oath, and in which there is no ſuch good natured 
ſalvo, viz. that of telling the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, muſt not omit any part f 
the hiſtory that has come to our knowledge: Be. 
ſides, there is a deli in hiſtorians which cah 
rarely be found in Old Bailey witneſſes, for we 
think the concealment of a truth, in certain caſes, © 
equally criminal with * A 2 
; 2 an 
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and therefore, in the diſcharge of oun conſciences, 
muſt inform our readers, that the ſaid Charles, who 
afterwards became ſo great a man in St. Giles's, 
had been put out apprentice to the ſaid maſter, by 
the ſaid pariſh, who had given with him no leſs a ſum 
than fifty ſhillings. Nor can we offend any gen- 
tleman of the gooſe and thimble by recording ſuch 
baſe-born ſervitude, who now. may ſtyle himſelf an 
Eſquire, or write himſelf one of his majeſty's juſ- 
tices of the peace for the county of Middleſex, and 
city and liberty of Weſtminſter, even though it 
might have been his own caſe: for have not many 
of our biſhops, nay, arch-biſhops, been ſervitors of 
Oxford or ſizers of Cambridge, and ſent there by a 
charity ſchool? And where then can be the reflec- 
tion, when we ſay the father of our hero had been 
a pariſh apprentice? Fane tt, 


Having therefore ſaid as much of him, up to this 
period, as we do know, we hold it right we ſhould 
not ſay of him what we do not know; and, accord- 
ing to the line already laid down by us, think it 
proper to declare that from the year 1720 we have 
no further knowledge of our hero's fire, than that 
he induſtriouſſy worked as an humble journeyman 
taylor in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
with divers maſters in the ſaid profeſſion, till the 
year 1727, which, by calculation, we ſhall find, 
was ſerving his apprenticeſhip in this great metro- 
polis, as a journeyman, for his own emolument, 
ere he arrived at that ſeat of promotion, a ſhop- 


board in Monmouth Street, 


we cannot help obſerving here, even thpugh by 
way of anticipation, the ſtrength of a reflection 
þ, ap | bon 


CE: 4:37 
nce made by our hero! & Had I never been at 
"apenhagen, 1 ſhould never "have gat out of News 
gate; which reflection we ſhall in due time explain. 


* To this we may, perhaps, add, that the ſon might 
N never have hanged himſelf, had the father never 


have got into Monmouth Street; for there is no 
doubt, but it was from thence he drew all his ideas 


chor deception, in the different diſguiſes in which we 
. ſhall exhibit him hereafter, and prove him the moſt 
uf renowned character of the age. Thus we fee how. 


ambition raiſes itſelf the old man left Wales, a 
poor journeyman Welch taylor, and got promoted: 
to be one of the commiſſioners of the board in 
Monmouth Street, and the young one, thereby, has 
the honour of becoming "the hero of. this our 
hiſtory, * / „ $39: ALE: 


The reader will ſee that ſeven years have elapſed 


compliſhments generally owe their origin to very: | 
little circumſtances, we could not, without.violat-: 
ing the gradations of hiſtory, omit to mention the 
circumſtance that laid the foundation of the moſt: 
curious ſcenes of diſſimulation, that ever dignified 
the fertile invention of ingenious knavery. + | 


14 was in this ſituation that the father of our 
hero, who had ſaved about one hundred pounds, 


0 thought proper to take unto himſelf a wife, of whom 
i it is hardly worth our while to fay much, becauſe: 
0 it appeareth unto us that ſhe was eminent for no- 


thing but good qualities, and a woman no way 
worthy of the precious male fruit of her loins.— 
She had been a ſervant to a carpenter in that 
ncighbourbbod, N induſtry, was enabled 
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with nothing very remarkable; but as all great ac | 
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to become a builder; he then ſet-up for a gentle - 
man, and took a country houſe in the county of 
Surry, by virtue of his majeſty's writ of Habeas 
Corpus. After ſatisfying his creditors, by paying 
them—nothing at all, he repaired his ſhattered for- 
tune by becoming an eminent trading juſtice of 
the peace, and thereby, without afſuming any im- 
pudence or arrogance, as he was legally entitled, 

ſubſcribed himfelf — n M——n, Z/quire. It is 
hardly worth our while to mention ſo trivial a cir- 
cumſtance, which happened ſo many years ago, as 
there are now-a-days many equally honourable 
gentlemen with the ſame equally honourable title, 
who enjoy the. dignity to which they were raiſed 
without the ſpecious qualification of merit, learn- 
ing, or abilities. The Cuſtos Rotulorum knows 
that ſigning even the name is more than ſufficient, 
or he never would have put one of the aforeſaid 
| honourable gentlemen into the commiſſion, who 
never will do his country ſo: much ſervice as our 
hero did, when his nice feelings drove him to exe- 
cute himſelf even on the bare ſuſpicion of a for- 
gery. Nor, indeed, ſhquld we have noticed it at 
all, but for the circumſtance of its having enabled 
our hero's father to ſet up maſter for himſelf ;” for 
his wife having been that indiſcreet ſort of girl, 
who delighted more in laying up her money, than 
in ſpending it on thoſe kind of ſweethearts who ap- 
ply themſelves rather to the pantry and the purſe, 
than to the heart of their dulcineas; ſo, finding Mr. 
Price a ſober, active, buſy, buſtling: young fellow; 
ſhe thought, and wiſely too, in our opinion, that 
ſhe could not beſtow- the fruits of her "induſtry, 
near two hundred pounds, better than by taking 
to huſband ſuch a knight of the thimble, as would. 
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in all probability bring in an increaſe to their ſtock 
as well as their family. ; . 


To return. By a peculiar aſſiduity in his buſi- 
neſs, and the joint ſtock juſt mentioned, Mr. Price 
became enabled to ſet up as a ſaleſman, and became 
maſter for himſelf in the very place where he had 
been a journeyman. As his tongue never wanted 
for oil, nor his fingers for birdlime, ſo his eye, like 
that of a hawk, never let a pigeon eſcape him. 
We may add likewiſe, that if a brother hawk at- 
tempted to ſeize the ſame prey, the talons of Mr, 
Price fo ſkilfully truck him in the aſlailable-part, 
that he was ſure to fly away with the game. 
"Theſe valuable accompliſhments, whilſt they ac- 
quired him the reſpect of his brother ſaleſmen with- 
out doors, and probably their curies within, added 
every day to his gains, thereby verifying the old 
proverb, © The more the fox is curſed the better be 
thrives,” This adage was often in the mouth of Mr, 
Price, who frequently boaſted. his cunning in hav- 
ing taken a ſhop the corner of Earl Street and 

eſt Street, which commanded. four principal 
ſtreets, leading into Monmouth Street. If the 
reader ever has been in London, he muſt know that 
thoſe tradeſmen who mean to thrive in the world, 
and live comfortably on the fruits of their honeſt 
labours, ſuch as pawn-brokers, keepers of gin- 
ſhops, and bawdy-houſe keepers, generally contrive, 
for the convenience of their cuſtomers, to take a 
corner ſhop, and. thereby, like good gameſters, 
fweep every thing before them; very dure 
conſidering a corner houſe to be a ſnug freehold 
eſtate, though it may not have any yards, ways, 
caſements, drains, pallages, water-courles,, 125 


4131 
&e. which give a preference to every other eſtate 
in the kingdom. teh 


To the obſerver of human nature it is often ſeen 
that the want of 'education is often ſupplied by a 
777 ſtock of worldly cunning. Hence, though 
Mr. Price was very Witersth in the claſſics, yet he 
was a proficient in the ſcience of making money. 
==Though he would over-reach any cuſtomer, and 
ſweat he was a loſer, yet he deſpiſed any act of 
knavery out of his own line of trade. Two words 
therefore may ſum up his character, —he was a 
ſmart clever fellow. 2 | 


In the year 1721, the firſt-born ſon of Mr. Price 
came into the world, who was called Thomas, and 
the year 1723 mult be ever renowned in the calen- 
dar for producing the greateſt genius that ever 
came within the confines of Tothil Fields Bride- 
well; we may even add, that general rendezvous of 
pon geniuſes, his majeſty's 3 — of Newgate. 
The year following this induſtrious couple were 
rewarded by the birth of a daughter, who, inherit- 
ing her mother's virtues, lives to this day with re- 
putation to herſelf, and a credit to a very honeſt 
man, her huſband, in the ſame ſtreet, and in the 

fame profefſion. | 


As foon as theſe two boys, the eldeſt fon, Tho- 
mas, and Charles, our hero, were capable of learn- 
ing to read and write, they were ſent to a ſchool, 
kept by a Mr. Beardmore, in Queen Street, Soho, 
where both of them ſoon gave thoſe indications of 
learning, and proofs of thoſe ſhining abilities, 

which induced the father, ſome time before he died, 
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' to cut them off with a ſhilling, ang leave the whole 
of his property to his only daughter. When they, 
had improved in thoſe. pore of education which 
Mr. Beardmore was qualified to teach, ſufficiently 
to juſtify a removal, Mr. Price gut them to a Mr. 
Knollett, a very warthy Sie gentleman, Who 
r eee in Queen Street, Seven Dials- It was 
at this academy our hers; firſt acquired a ſmatter- 
ing of that language, and we muſf do him the juſ- 
tice to own, he not only out ſtripped his elder bro - 
ther in ſchool exerciſes, but in ſchool rogueries, 
one inſtance of which we have been enabled to 
treat our readers with. There happened to be a 
very great likeneſs between the two; but. in inge · 
nuity, which ſome; filly people term thieving, ang, 
in preſence of mind, which ſome weak judges of the. 
human heart call impudence, our Charley was the 
elder brother. Having very ingeniouſſy, thereſore, 
ripped from a coat a piece of gold lace; worth ff- 
teen ſhillings, he put on his brothey's.coat, whip- 
ped out at the back.door, ang {old it to a Jew mer-. 
chant: for. fifteen pence, returning the ſame, way, 
and then put his own coat — lace was mill 
ed by Mr. Price in a few hours, and ever y, 
taxed with it, but he found it was done by Nobody, 
a good-natured gentleman, . who very. unjuſtly. 
bears a conſiderable portion of blame, when the 
party robbed. cannot diſcover on whoſe ſhoulders: 
the robbery ought really to fall; and for which 
this Mr. Nobody is very often threatened Ae | 
kicked and cuffed, nay, even to be horſewhipped 
whenever he is diſcovered. Unfortunately, how= 
ever, for the elder, who bad as boldly denjed the 
fact, as the ſecond born ſon had ingeniouſly con- 
wivedit,theJew anden travelling wry 
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nis diarnel warehouſe from St James's, happened 


| bought it, and, by Jehovah, that he gave him a fair 


knew him 


by having frequently obliged a friend in diſtreſs, 
he had acquired knowledge enough to know there 


would go as far as the very attorney's that em- 
ployed him on ſuch friendly occaſions, A 


- manded, the Jew now as readily told a truth, as 
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to take Monmouth Street in his route to Duke s 
Place, in order to ſhew Mr. Price a good bargain, 
when, on emptying the warehouſe aforeſaid, com- 
monly called a fack, among other equally honeſt 
323888 to the great ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment of 

ri Price, out tumbled the above piece of lace,— 
Queſtion ſucceeded queſtion, and threat, at laſt, 
forced that from the Iſraelite, which even Mr. 
Price's cunning could not have produced without 
it. He acknowledged that he had bought it of a 
boy in the ſtreet, but ſwore by the five books of 
Moſes he thought him tohave been a footman; that 
he came honeſtly by it, or he would not have 
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market for it, half a guinea, which was only nine 
—_ three-pence more than the ſaid Jew 
had — ven. Now in this lie the Iſraelite 

if fecure ; for, as he was one of thoſe 
good-natured tribe of Jews, who never would let 
a friend be loſt for want of an affidavit or two, fo 


could be no conviction for perjury, when it is onl 
oath oppoſed againſt oath, and that in-law' his oath 


- The deſeription of this boy having been de- 


before he had invented a lie. Nor would we have 
the reader be at all ſurpriſed at this conduct in our 
merchant; for thoſe who know beſt how to lie, 
know that to blend a truth and a falſehood toge- 
ther, ſo that the lie cannot be ſeparated from the 
8 | | - truth, 
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[u 
truth, is the beſt and ſafeſt way of lying. No, 
as we cannot accuſe the Jew of having ſtolen it; 
he would have been a little unjuſt to himſelf if he 
had told what he really gaue for it: he thought it 
neceſſary too for his reputation, to add a lie to a 
truth, and to ſay he had given an honeſt price for 
what he had honeſtly bought. He therefore de- 
clared, upon his honour that he bought it of a bey, 
gave half- a- guinea for iti and that he was dreſſed 
in a blue coat. The father with his lace, and 
the merchant with his warehduſe, inſtantl y tripped 
to Mr. Knollett's, where Tommy and Cbarley 
were produced, when Moſes immediately fixed: 
on poor Maſter Tommy Priee, whe had-his'blue# 
coat on; and Monfieur Knollett being aft 
of the fact, his poſteriors were/imaiettiately aid! 
bare, on which characters, of all tbloyrs,, were: 
preſently pretty largely and deeply dented e-. 
After this flogging bout; he wus⸗-ſearc het We 
money, but in vain; and it was as equally van to- 
aſk him what he had done with it, as to get Him 
to acknowledge a fact he had never committed 
This denial produced more caftigatiotg\and · NI. 
Price returned from the ſehool, lamenting . 
vere correction, and the boy's''obſtinacyt——Phe* 
reader muſt alſo know, that our hero was the very! 
perſon- that horſed His elder ſuffering brother! 
And as it was the firſt of his ingenious contri- 
vances we have upon record, we eantiot diſmiſs: . 
the tale, without informing him, that he has fre- 
quently boaſted, it was the greuteſt deliphe/ he- 
ever taſted during the whole Vatulogue of his; 
ſcholaſtic diverſions. 1 nt ot gta on ausn May: 
| hog 1x09 19 111971035 uf 
Wo think it would be tedious to the reader, to 
36 recapitulate 


recypitulate the - exploits of our hero while at 


- bherty-for a pocket handkerchief. His attack was 


time, avoid the clutches of a' certain leng-armed 
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chool. We are in poſſeſſion of abundance, but 
as they all tend to prove him to have been an early 
borrower of other perſons properties, without their 
ſpecial licence and conſent firſt had and obtained, 
we hope the fact above ſtated will be ſufficient to 
deſoribe a head and heart, which afterward turned 
out to be ſo great an honour to that ſociety, of 
Which he became ſo very eminent a member. — 
Beſides, from the age of maturity to the time he 
departed. this life, we know hardly of any one of 
his[exploits;/ which the law could, vulgarly, term 
felony, ſave and except that for which he, with ſo 
much ill- nature to a certain great officer of juſtice, 
laid rude and violent hands upon himſelf. Whilſt 
he Wes man, he was too much of a gentleman 
to, blow out another's brains on the highway, or 
ddeaue his ſkul/open with a hanger, He had too 
much pride to venture his neck for a purſe, or his 


nobly conſined to the heart and purſe, jointly : 
and, if; he could break the one, and ſecure the 
other, without doing you any bodily injury, that 
is, by the ſimple means of cunning and contri- 
vange, his end was N 3 provided 
that, in accompliſhing it, he could, at the ſame 


lady, whom we have often ſeen with a bandage 
aver. her eyes, a pair of ſcales, in one hand, and a 
ſword in the other, who is now and then ſo rude, 
as to deal out an eſſectual blow or two to thoſe 
gentlemen who ſooliſhly fall in love with what 
they ought to have no inclination at all for, i. e. 
the property of other perſons. ' 
63. 7% eSI3 1303: evo 3 | t 
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It was from this peribd that our hero became 
the favourite n er, t he the more in- 
ratiated himſelf into it, the more he reviled his 
Frother about the Jace, which being fagacious, 
enough to ſee, he artfully took every opportunity 
of reviving the offence before his father,” and of 
jeering his brother on account of the putiiſhment | 
he had fo unjuſtly rectived at the hands of Mr. 
Knollett. is laid the foundation of an ani- 
moſity between the two brothers, which ripened 
with their years, and in proportion as Charles be- 
came the favourite, the hatred'of Tom' was there- 
by increafed. He was of a quick, revengefuf turn 
of mind, and as he could not brook the behaviour 
of Charles, his infolence was returned by-blows 
for which he was | repaid wich that i 
of damages by the father, which the law di- 
rects on a recovery upon. all gui- tam actions. 
And here, one word of advice to all who call 
themſelves fond ts, who have a favourite 
child. The puniſhment of Tom, for an offence. 
he never committed, and the away brooms to 
upbraid him with it, whilſt it drove the one to be 
diſhoneſt, encouraged the other to be a'knave ;/ 
and though in different ways, yet in meaſures 
which correſponded with their different” — 5 
Tom, who was open in his diſpoſition, ſobiſ be- 
came a bolder rogue; and Charles, who was a 
ſly artful fellow, daily improved in every ſpecies 


of | 


of diſhoneſty and deception. | 


As they grew up, the father found'the neteffity 
of eparating them ; Tom was put out to a gel. 
man, and Charles, for a time, remained at home. 
When we ſay for a time, we mean as long - \ aol 
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father eould ſuffer him in his houſe, which was 
E he was about ſixteen years of age. 


Before we diſmiſs the elder brother, we ſhall re- 
late one anecdote of him which proves an affinity 
to our hero.—He lived. ee with a Mr. 
Creed, à ſaleſman, in Roſemary-lane. I che 
reader ſhould not raf know where Roſe- 
mary-lane is, we muſt inform“ 
many gentlemen of the cloth have ſet up as ſaleſ- 
men there, the corners of the ſtreet have been 
whitewaſhed, and the place baptized with the 
above name, in lieu of the vulgar appellation of 
Rag- fair, which name it now no more deſerves, 
than a — does that of Moſes, or Nathan, who 
having Jong been aſhamed: of his family mis for- 


felf naturalized, and 


In Roſemary-lane then, if the reader pleaſes, 
. lived Mr. Thomas Price, with the ſaid Mr. 
Creed ; and as Mr. Creed: poſſeſſed that ſtock: of 
eld. clothes, which entitled him to the aforeſaid 
diſtinCtion, viz. a gentleman, he uſed, very gene- 
rouſly, to. ſupply weekly all country markets. 
round. the metropolis with ſuch habits as were 
fuitable to. the different avocations of country 
folks, in order that the carter and the curate 
might go decently on one-day in the week tb one 
houſe together. To theſe markets Mr. Creed. 
uſed to ſend: his man Thomas with a cart- 
load of different lots; and it happening, very 
unfortunately for Mr. Creed, as well as his 
family, that he was viſited, in Tom's * 
| Wh. 


opting the name of an ho- 


* * 


"inform him, that ſince 


tunes, has waſhed _—_— ſtain by getting him 
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a certain bald-headed „ who hieroglyphi- 
25 carries an hour-glaſs- in one hand and a 
ſeythe in the other, and who was ſo rude and pe- 
remptory in this viſit, mt he would not be ſaid nay x 
Thomas, hearing of his maſter's departure, not 
ſold all the clothes with which he was in- 
t but finding the horſe incapableof perſorm- 
ing the journey back again, and the cant being of 
no uſe to him without a horſe, he difpoſed of the | 
whole, amounting to ſomewhete about two hun- 
dred pounds, and miſtaking - his way baek to the 4 
then Rag-fair, was ſo loſt and bewildered, that he 
never could recover the road back again, till the 
late Sir SamueÞ Fludyer, who was the aſſi | 
thought proper to pay a uiſit t his old fri 
acquàintance Mr. Cree. 


We muſt here, for a period, leave honeſt Tho- 
mas, whom we may have occaſion to mention 
once or twice more at fartheſt, during our hiſtori- 
cal peregrination, and return to our hero. We 
ſaid, that theſe brothers differed in their diſpoſi- 
tions; that Thomas was bold, and Charles artful, 
in taking advantages; whick term, we hope, no 
reader will, il-naturedly, conſtrue into thieving. 
The fact above ſtated is a proof of the boldneſs, 
and the following one of the art we mentioned, 
and will ferve as illuſtrations of our deſcription of 
characters. eee mn 


ee, 
1 
S 4! 


One day, during {the abſence of his father, a 
failor had ſtaggered to Monmouth Street, to buy 
ſome clothes, and was caught by our hero at 
the corner we before deſcribed to be ſo oppor- 
-wunely- ſituated, © He was ſoon uſhered into a 

8 3 F room, 


% 


and waiſtcoat, che real value of which was under 


tificall ſqueezed him up in the that he * 
| faded the ſellow they fitted hink-exaQly;— The. 


the clothes up in. To him Charley lamented his 


of thefool, than he found that he had to ſoften a, 
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* xc0m;/whete it is ſo ingenicuſiy ebntfi nech aint ia ee 


the ngon of a ſummer s day it is hardly poſſi ma 
to diſtinguiſh a blue from a Kk, or a green from litt 
2 blue coat. The honeſt' tar was ſnewn a coat wl 


two guineas. They were ſdon whipped on} and 
although conſiderably too little, Charley ſo ſeien- 


price being dernanded, Charley declared, upon his 


honour, that the loweſt farthing he could take was m 

five guineas. Tbe tar, who- imply believed that al 
no man was capable of: ſo ſolemn an aſſertion to W tc 
any thing that was not ſtrictly true, put his hand n 


in his pocket, and laid down-the money. Char- 
ley's cunning, which had never been deficient. 
whos an advantage could be taken in an honeſt 
way, ſuggeſted to him that five guineas, for an ar- 
ticle worth but two, was hardly profit enough, and 
therefore ſtepped down to his father's: journeyman, 
below, under pretence of getting ſomething to put 


folly, adding, that “ he had a above ſtairs, 
« — that he might as ea ue ſix guineas 
ag five. Do you, ſaid he, follow me up 
« ſtairs, enquire what I have done, appear as m 

father, pretend to be very angry, ſwear they oſt 
& has fix guineas, give me two or three ſham. 
« kicks and cuffs, and I dare ſay we ſhall nail 
c him for another guinea.” Charles, who though 
then but. very young, was a conſiderable adept in 
diſtinguiſhing fools, and by no means deficient in 
diſcerning a rogue; no ſooner therefore had he 
propoſed this ſcheme of taking a little advantage 


rogue 


* 2 


(7 ] 
rogue to come into the meaſure. The journey- 
= pretended to remonſtrate at the aforeſaid 
little advantage, even to heſitate at joining, in 
what he choſe, 'at that moment, to deſcribe as a 
glaring impoſition: but Charley ſoon quieted his 
conſcience, by adding, « You ſhall go halves in all 
« we get above the five guineas,” — This propo- 
ſal brought the journeyman a peg lower, and our 
young hero, being rather in haſte for fear of the fa- | 
ther's return, totally relaxed all oppoſition, by pro- 
miſing another half guinea in caſe of compli- 
ance. The bargain thus ſtruck, Charles returned 
to the tar, and began to pack up the ſuit, with 
many fine obſervations on the quality of the cloth, 
and its cheapneſs, when the journeyman appeared, 
and began to make enquiries about the price it 
was ſold for. Charles replied, he had fold them 
but for five guineas; and the other fre to 
look at certain Egyptian characters made ule of 
by all learned tradeſmen, who chooſe to keep their 
fair dealings a ſecret to the world, began to blame 
the young ſaleſman for miſtaking the marks, and 
ſwore en Ar more e his 
own pocket. A kind ravating „on 
the part of Charley, took owes — 
father began to fulhl the aforeſaid agreement be- 
tween the faid parties, by giving ſham kicks and. 
cuffs, which the ſailor taking to be ſo manybroad- 
ſides on a defenceleſs enemy, cried out, . 
% mate, don't ſend the little trader to thy-Bottotlts 
« (for he was juſt then at the top of the ſtaitsþy4F- 
„he has made a miſtake, why, here's a guinea to 
© repair the damage,” and laying it down, de- 
parted, well pleaſed with his ' bargain j but much 
more ſo with having, by a profelliogal | 
1 2 | | 7 
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faved the boy a good drubbing, by the inſignificant 
trifle of a guinea. Ho | | 


As ſoon as the-tar was gone, our hero would 
fain have broke his ſecond engagement; but the 
journeyman being reſolute, he was forced to give 
him one guinea'out of ſix, in order that he might 
pocket three more. And though Mr. Price com- 
mended his ſon's ſharpneſs when he gave him two 
guineas, he little thought how much he was in- 
debted to that ſharpneſs which taught his ſon to 
rob his father, and at the ſame time make a tool 
of his journeyman, 5a va 


Though this was one of thoſe little advantages 
we before mentioned, and ſuch an ingenious trick 
of trade as may, perhaps, by a jury of commercial 
caſuiſts, be. brought in JusTIFiaBLB. Dieno- 
EST II yet the event proved that it was the ſeed 
of a prolific knavery, which, _— by the . 
hill of an over- reaching diſpoſition, poiſoned 

ſoil it very rarely fertilizes to advantage. 


Wich thy leave, gentle reader, we muſt ſto 
here a little, and advert to an expreſſion made oſs 
ef juſt now by our hero, viz. a fire flat, Perhaps 
thou haſt never ſeen that juſticiary man- trap called 
the;Rekice, in Bow Street. — If thou haſt not, 
awathat, in contradiſtinction tothatepithet, there 
araimthis great town, and in all towns in England, 

_ ir-days, gentlemen, who are, at the man- 
trap aforeſaid, declined as noun-adjectives, /harps 3 
but if thou wouldſt dive into the very life and. foul 
of this ſecret, thou wilt then find that theſe laſt 
are, in the Prig's dictionary, refined into the noun- 
E 121 a | | | - : ſubſtantive, 


oy v. pw „„ 
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ſubſtantive, needles.— Thou muſt know alſo, that 
theſe ſaid'needles, for we wiſh to make uſe of the 
proper technical term on the occaſion, defcribe 
ſuch fools as will purchaſe a ring, value fifteen ſhil- 


' lings, for fifty pounds; or venture a game at cards 


for a round ſum with gentlemen to whom they 
are perfect ſtrangers, to be flats. One method by 
which theſe needles find out theſe flats, is, by cer- 


tain very ſtrong lines in the countenance,, which 


pourtray a very weak head; and another is, by 
a certain deſcription of gentlemen, conſtantly 
wearing white ſilk ſtockings on a very wet or dirty 
day, when other men, a little wiſer than thetnſelves, 
carry black legs, theſe are - termed flats; but no 
man deſerves the name of a fine flat, who is not 
either an idiot or an incredible dupe, and therefore 
it was with great claſſical propriety our hero called 
his fatlor'a Foe flat, at the ſame time giving an 
early and living proof of his ſkill in that aſtrolo- 
gical ſcience, by which he afterwards could ſo very 
cleverly” diſtinguiſh : eharacters by lines in the 
face and hands. 1 1 0 5 


Chasley was no leſs dexterous in turning a text of 
ſcripture into ridicule, and that he was, on that 
account, eſteemed as a very ſmart, ſubtle, pene- 
trating lad. — When at Mr, Knollett's, the head 
claſs. were employed in an expoſition of the ten 
commandments, and when they came to the 
din, + Wk es / 

Ti ne dibas pot 


| has nt faux temoignage contre ton pro- 
4154 chang $9281 wth rol gt en ot bat 
J E not bear falſe witneſs agaizft thy neigh= 


„ 1 don 


«,-1 { 
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our hero interpreted it in a double ſenſe, and main; 
tained that its other and fair interpretation was, 
Thou may ſt bear falſe witneſs for thy neighbour ; 
for; argued Charles Price, jun. though the com- 
mandment forbids falſe teſtimony againſt a neigh- 
bour, yet it does not-prohibit you from giving it 
for him; therefore, added he, if it had not meant 
to permit it, the commandment would have run, 
Tu ne diras point faux temoignagt, _ © 
- Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs, — © 
and then archly aſked if every law did not allow 
what it does not expreſsly diſallow? 
By the ſame ſacred authority we are alſo in- 
formed, that having once been deſired to E 
the honourable diſtinction of F. R. S. 1 ithout 
much heſitation, declared it to be FAr, RAaGGED, 
and SAUCY. Fe ai ofa v2 W 
-- How Churles Price, the elder, could miſtake his 
. ſon's forte, and put him to a tradeſman, which he 
afterwards did, ſeems rather unaccountable; for, 

om this acute conſtruction, he was "certain! 

ualified to become a good barrifter, or, at leaſt, a 
ſera attorney at law. But as our ill-luck, or iR 

ars, will now and then play us a ſlippery trick, 
ſo that genius, which had hitherto acquired 
and preſerved the good opinion of Mr. Price for 
his favourite ſon, feemed' to have forſaken him, 
and by a croſs-grained perverſe accident, which, in 
ſpite of all our plans, will now and then bring 
hidden things to light, let the father into a ſecret. 
The. Jew: mexchant, whom we before mentioned, 
happening to call again on Mr. Price with another 
hargain, now faw our hero in the identical _ 
Wal 
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this circumſtance is accounted for by the differ- 


two years older than Charles, fo he was propor- 
tionably bigger, and that coat exactly fitting our 
hero, he had, by virtue of cuſtom immemorial, 
and of which the age of man knoweth not to the 
contrary, been [inveſted with'the garb of his elder 
brother.—The Jer, therefore, was now as po- 
ſitive to Charles, as before he was certain to 
Thomas, and this produced ſuch à doubt in the 
mind of Mr. Price, that had it not been for the 
accident before mentioned, reſpecting the clothes, 
cart and horſe of Mr. Creed, Thomas woul 
certainly have been reſtored to favour. As matters 
ſtood, he was obliged to put up with a bad bargain, 
and as Charles ftoutly denied the fact, and boldly 
called his accuſer A lying ſmouch®,” ſo it 


evermore, without r explanation. 


before the father experienced the effects of his ſon 
ras; And with this obſervation we cannot but 


was an early indication of that ſcheme which led 
to his immediate deſtruction. Our hero Had 
formed a connection with a youth of ſtitable prin- 
ciples with his own, and being between fifteen 


excurſion. They each propoſed ways and meatis; 
but Charley's companion not having it in bis 
power to procure a ſufficient ſum for the pores 
FFT een | - 2 2 ? [1 "rb Pris Oo 
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fand not ne derivation, 


0 


which Maſter Tomm had on when the viſit- 
had been paid him at Monſieur Knollett's. And 


ence of the'boy's ages; for as Thomas was near 


But as all vice riſes progreſſively, it was not long 
$ 


and ſixteen years of age, they agreed upon an 


v Smoxch is a term of ridicule applied to Je, but Wider- 


ament, that the method he took to rob his father, 
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dur hero hit on an | 

His father was out of town, and he forged a draft 
in 15 name, on a gentleman, with à letter, in 
whick he requeſted the favour of twenty pounds 
for an immediate purpoſe. The gentleman ac- 
cepted it, and his banker paid fhe ſum, which 
Charley, obtained, and was never ſeen for a week 
afterwards," when he and his companion were 
found at a houſe of reception. in-Covent Garden. 
It is eaſy. enough to conceive the confuſion between 
Mr. Price and the gentleman, when they firſt met, 
and how ſhocked the father muſt have been at 
ſuch an inſtance of depraved ingenuity in his ſon. 


He readily, paid the money, and had not the tranſ- 


action happened between friends, our hero, per- 
haps, would then have paid that fee to a certain 
eſquire of the county of Middleſex, of which he, 
lately, fo ill-naturedly deprived him, when in 
cuſtody for forgery in Tothil Fields Bridewell. 


Numberleſs had been his tricks and knaveries; 
but this laſt determined his father to get rid of him, 
and, for that purpoſe, he put him apprentice to a 
hatter and hoſier in St. 2 Street. He alſo 
gave with. him a conſiderable premium to his 
maſter, hoping that his conduct, when from home, 
would be quite different from what it had been un- 


der his own roof, and that he would never 


dare to take thoſe liberties with a maſter he had 
done with a father. Though this is a very com- 
mon opinion, yet it is as vague as it is common. 
The ſon that will trick a father will cheat a 
maſter, and he that will cheat a maſter will rob 
all the world. — It is ſomething like ſending a re- 
. probate to ſea to mend his manners. The chance 

85 Def 
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expedient.as artful as availing- 
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f his being drowned is, indeed, in their favour z 
but the old proverb of 5 | 

He that is born to be banged will never be drowned, 


ilitates, and very forcibly too, againſt the ſor- 
rowful, and often wofully experienced expedient, 


When about ſeventeen years of age, he was ap- 
prenticed as aforeſaid, and there he had not been 
ong, before his maſter had almoſt as much reaſon 
to complain of him as his father. Among his other 
tricks, was the following extraordinary one. He 
robbed his father of an elegant ſuit of clothes, in 
which he dreſt himſelf and went to his maſter, of 
whom he purchaſed about ten pounds worth of 
ſilk ſtockings; left his addreſs, Benjamin Boling- 
broke, Eſq. Hanqer Square, and ordered them 
to be ſent him in an hour's time, when he would 
pay the perſon who brought them. Incredible as 
it may appear, his maſter did not know bim, and, 
to complete the cheat, our hero came back in 
half an hour, in his uſual dreſs, was ordered to 
take the goods home, which he actually pretended 
to do, and thus robbed both maſter and father. 
This was the laſt trick, however, he had in his 
power to play either of them, for, being detected, 
he ran away from the former, and the latter, in 
deteſtation of his principles, diſinherited him, as 
we before mentioned, of that ſhare which other- 
3 have fallen to him at his father's 
C . | 24 
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Having thus left both, he entered into ſociety, 
and became a member of it on his own. account 
nor can there be much room to doubt but that 
the idea of diſguiſing himſelf, which he has pw 


—_noO1 © Þ 
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tiſed for ſo many years paſt, was ſuggeſted to him 
by the circumſtance of having been brought up 
where he had opportunities to ſhift his clothes 
It was not long, however, before, by dint of 
application made by friends, and promiſes of 
reform made by our hero, that he got recom- 
mended-as a clerk to a merchant in the city, with 
whom he lived, to the great ſurpriſe of all his 
friends and acquaintance, for upwards of a twelve- | 
month, before he had recourſe to thoſe little advan- 
tages we have already ſo often mentioned. Hil- 
_ tory is in the dark with regard to this gentleman, 
but has thrown ſome light on his reſidence, 
which was Broad Street ; that he dealt very largely 
abroad; and it has alſo recorded that ſingular 
terity by which he appropriated ſeveral ſums of mo- 
ney, amounting in the whole to near three hundred 
gounds, to his own uſe, which ought to have been 
carried to the creditor fide of his maſter's accounts, 
and to which ſevere honeſty might give the odi- 
ous appellation of robbing his maſter, 


A 1 wy 1) 
The method he took to do this was as follows: 
He uſed frequently to be ſent out with notes of 
hand and bills of exchange, as well accepted as for 
acceptance. Some of the notes, which wereduly 
honoured, he would pretend were not paid, nor 
e party in town tb honour them, and thereby 
gained a temporary ſupply.—The bills which were 
for acceptance, he would get accepted, and pretend 
that he had left them; and thoſe which were ac- 
Sheet, he would get the caſh, and make hs 
e er | 1 3 entries 
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entries accordingly: ' Thus he went on from day 

to day, mortgaging a note of hand ſor a bill of ex- 

change, and redeeming a bill of exchange by mort- 

gaging a note of hand, till having appropriated, we 

will not ſay ſtolen, near three hundred pounds, he 

liquidated the whole of the deficiency by ſuddenly 

decamping to Holland, . | 


He was about twenty years of age at the time of 
this decampment, and therefore, as a debt due to 
the dignity of manhood, for the future we muſt 
call him Mr. Price, or, if we ſhould be inclined to 
change that title, we muſt, as a debt due to the dig- 
nity of this little hiſtory, ſtyle him, © our Hero,” 
for if ever a genius in profligate deception merited 
that diſtinction, it muſt have been Mr. Price, and 
it would be diſhonouring our hiſtory not to give 
the devil his due. | | 


We are here involuntarily led into a ſhort di- 
greſſion. Ea TE e 


When FiELDING wrote his Hiſtory of a GR IAT 
Max, the hero of his tale poſſeſſed no other requi- 
ſites for ſuch an appellation, than having been at 
the head of a gang of pitiful pick-pockets, foot- 
pads, and receivers of ſtolen goods, We hardly 
need inform the reader, that we allude to his life 
of JONATHAN WILD, Thad + Pak | 


eby Such, however, were the abilities of the ingeni- 
ere ous author, that, in his hands, the life of the loweſt 
end reptile gave very high ſatisfaction. 


The Hiſtory of CHarLes Price differs as much 
| | C from 


1 


TW 4 
from that of JonaTHAN WILD, as the face of a 


chimney-ſweeper does from the complexion of 
Prince Oroonoko. | | 


* 


The lives of the famous Czar Peter, and 
Charles XII. by Voltaire, afforded that genius an 
opportunity of diſplaying his wit, N moſt la- 
conic and ſatirical tranſpoſition, He ſtyled the 
king, Charles the Great, and the emperor, the 
Great Peter. 


The forcible diſtinction of characters is appli- 
cable to the two firſt- mentioned great men. Mr. 
Wild muſt remain as the GREAT, JoxA THAN, 
but our hero, Mr. Price, will for ever live as 
CHARLES THE. GREAT. 


As hiſtory has now ſent our hero out of Eng- 
land, the reader, perhaps, will be a little curious 
to know what paſſed in it during the travels of 
our young gentleman. We have mentioned an 
exploit of Mr. Thomas Price's with Mr. Creed, 
but as we are not bound to relate any more of the 
elder brother's character than is neceſſary, and 
ſerves to grace our hiſtory, ſo we need not recapi- 
tulate what is unneceſſary, and what would tend 
only to lefſen the dignity of the great man who is 
the ſubject of theſe memoirs, —T'he father of both 
of them was now taken ill.— The little bit of 
lace, that childiſh trick, preyed very fooliſhly on 
his mind, and he was ridiculous enough to let the 
forgery, which was explained as the effect of a bad 
head and not a bad heart, make him a little un- 
eaſy. The experiment played off with ſo much 
ſucceſs upon our hero's firſt maſter, which was * 

ſcribe 


[ 27 ] 
ſcribed as an ingenious artifice, had ſoured his 
father's repoſe a little; and the frivolous freedom 
he took with the merchant, did, with a few other 
ſimilar trifles, neither more nor leſs than break 
his father's heart, who expired on the 13th of No- 
vember, 1750, having firſt taken particular care, 
by the aſſiſtance of a worthy ſolicitor, his particu- 
lar friend, to properly reward thoſe two offsprings 
of duty and honeſty, by bequeathing them each, as 
we before ſaid, that mark of parental aſſection, 
OxE SHILLING, _ og 433119265 e 


Now, Harry Fielding, where is thy great an:? 
where is thy hero, the great Jonathan? Did he 
ever ſacrifice a father to his rapacity? "Wk 
or all, of his actions break a father's heart? Ceł- 
tainly not, though he died at the upper. end of 
Oxford Road, in the 47th year of his age 
Whereas, be it remembered, that in the 207 year 
of the reign of our ſovereign deceiver, Charles, 
without the grace of God, and in the year afore- 
ſaid, did nobly and manfully haſten a fick father”s 
departure, and mercifully contributed all that lay 
in his power to rid him of his earthly ſufferings : 
and, that his filial affection might be remembered 
for ever, ſent his body in a hearſe, to be bufied in 
the pariſh church- yard of St. Mary, Lambeth, on 
the 17th day of November, in the year aforeſaid, 
being the firſt day on which Weſtminſter Bridge 
was opened for the accommodation of all paſſen- 
gers, whether on foot, horſeback, or in carriages, 


Let us therefore now leave England, and with 
it Mr. Price the elder ; who, we hope, feels the 
9 effect 
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effect of that ſacred and pious monumental in- 
ſcrip tion, 43 | 


EReguieſcat in pace, 


and return to our hero, whom we muſt now ac- 
company on his travels during his ſtay in Holland, 
happy in him if we could adhere to that wiſe and 
ancient maxim, De mortuis nil niſi bonum, for 
it was founded in charity to the dead it humanely 
ſuppoſed that the deceaſed had ſome good qualities 
to counterpoiſe his bad ones, and therefore that the 
latter ought to glide, with the body, into a ſilent 
grave: but Mr. Price was an exception to the 
ſuppoſition. With a thouſand bad qualities, thoſe 
who knew him moſt intimately cannot recol- 
lect, that he had even one good one; and not 
having it in our power to relate any of his vir- 
tues, truth and juſtice. will not permit us to bury 


. his vices. 1 *s 


. -»- When great men travel incog. in order to avoid 
che ceremonies due to their characters, they often 
chooſe to] change their names. It was thus 
with our hero. He was a great man, he travel- 
led incog, and not chooſing to encounter the in- 
cumbrance of that ceremony, whieh could not fail 
of attending him in Holland, had his real dignity 
been diſcovered, he avoided all public Adinckion⸗ 
by adopting the name of Johnſon.— Ney, though 
it is well known here, that the names of Johnſon, 
Smith, Brown, & c. &c. belong frequently to very 

great men, nay, even to ſuch gents who pretend 
to carry a commiſſion, yet the Mynheers know no- 

thing of the diſtinction; nor whether they iſſue 
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from his Majeſty's War Office, or the Office of the 
Sheriff of idd eſex.— F or inſtance, if a gentle 
man in diſtreſs wants to carry himſelf incog. for a 
while, he often calls himſelf Captain Johnſon ; 
and if the gentleman whoſe buſineſs it is to add to 
that diſtreſs, by virtue of ſuch his commiſſion, 
would wiſh to borrow him for a ſhort time, in 
order to tap his ſhoulder ſecurely, he aſſumes 
the name of Captain Brown, becauſe, although 
theſe ſaid laſt-mentioned gentlemen do not under- 
ſtand the Latin proverb, Fi FRAY] 


Pares cum paribus facillime congregantur, 0% 
yet they have a thorough knowledge of the tranf-. 
lation, | | Fg, PLOT 

Birds of a feather flock together 5 © 


and, therefore, know it is as wiſe to ſet a captain. 


to catch a captain, as it is to © ſet a thief ta catch. 
A thief,” PEO 5 "hs 


Mr, 22 then, if the reader pleaſes, was 

now in Holland, and there he inſinuated himſelt 

into the good graces of a diamond merchant, by 
the means of the very ſingular bleffing which 
brought him at laſt to Tothil Fields Bridewell. Ha- 
ving read in the public papers the death of his city 
maſter, it occurred to him, that a letter of recom 
mendation from a dead man might be more ſervice- 
able to him than an 2 could get from a 
living one. — He therefore very ingeniouſly made. 
his dead maſter write a letter in his favour, which 


| he preſented to the merchant who uſed to corre- 


ſpond with him, properly antedated, for we Would 
not. with our hero to be thought deficient in ſuch, 
EE: C3 minutiz,, 


J 
minutiz, recommending him as a young gentleman 
in ſearch of a Welch uncle's fortune, who ſailed 
trom Amſterdam to the Spice Iſlands, in or about 
the year 1730, which was the period of our hero's 
birth, and who had been faid, to have returned 
there exceedingly rich, and was thought to be dead, 
as the family had never heard from him ſince. 


This letter Mr. Johnſon preſented, and was re- 
ceived with every poſſible civility a Dutchman 
could ſnew. His uncle having been in the ſpice 
trade was a peculiar recommendation; and, per- 
haps, Mynheer had an eye to what he might get 
by his affiftance, in caſe the uncle or the uncle's 
fortune could be diſcovered. Be it as it would, 
or whether it was civility to his London correſpon- 
dent, we know not, our hero was invited home. 
Every poſſible ſearch was made, tradeſmen, cap- 
tains, and merchants, were examined, many John- 
ſons traced, but not the right one.—-In ſhort, after 
a few months enquiry, Mr. Johnſon and the mer- 
chant agreed to give up the ſearch, the former 
now pretending to be fo enamoured of Amſterdam, 
_ he wiſhed to remain there during his whole 


What our hero's views were will be ſeen in the 
ſequel. The merchant propoſed to take him into 
his counting houſe, and Mr. Johnſon acquieſcing 
- with the propoſal, actually became a clerk to the 
9m on whom he had fo artfully impoſed. — 

n this capacity he lived near two years, without 
having. taken any little advantage of his maſter ; 
but, in order to keep his hand in, he took a very 
great one of his maſter's daughter—Firſt, he de- 
| ava i bauched, 
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bauched, and got her with child, under pretence 
of marriage; and ſecondly, in order to avoid the 
natural reſentment, perſuaded her to rob her fa 
ther, and run away with him to England. Thing 
were in this ſituation, when the honeſt Dutchman 
was ſo charmed with his clerk's abilities, his aſſi- 
duity, and good qualities, that he actually made him 
an offer of his daughter in marriage, provided he 
would ſtay and ſettle in that country. The reader, 
perhaps, will be ſurpriſedat our hero's declining that 
offer, as there was an advantage in it, eſpecially if 
he has not beſtowed ſome ſmall portion of his time 
in the peruſal of the human heart; but we, who pro- 
ſeſs a conſiderable knowledge in the above ſcienti- 
fic folio, know that Mr. Johnſon acted in ftrit 
conſiſtency to his own principles by this refuſal, 
and that he could not comply with the father's re- 
queſt compatibly with his own character. As he 
had been many years predetermined never to do 
what the vulgar call an honeſt act, ſo neither faith, 
honour, nor intereſt, could perſuade him to it now. 
Beſides, having enjoyed her favours, ſhe had com- 
mitted the fame offence againſt him, as'the Queen 
had againſt the royal hero, who, like ours, came 
into the world to bite mankind, — ſhe had out-lived 
his liking. Not that Mr. Johnſon had, frgm any 
over-nice ſenſations, a particular objection to her 
fortune on that ſcore, but he could not be induced 
by that ridiculous tie of nature, ſo pathetically de- 
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ſcribed by Dr. Armſtrong, 


O, let no parents woe, 
No plaints of truſting innocence, nor tears | 

Of pining beauty, blaſt thy guilty js, N 
to make a fond girl and an affectionate father 
T4 happy. 
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happy. His heart was ſteel againſt ſueh weak- 
neſſes, and it would be the extreme of folly to con- 
2 that a hero, determined never to be an honeſt 

an, ſhould ever think of making an honeſt wo- 
man, Well, therefore, may we caution the beau- 
- tiful part of the creation againſt thoſe who ſtyle 

themſelves the molt noble part of it, and fay, with 
the ſame poet, ry 15 | 


Be frugal then: the coyly yielded ifs : 
Charms moſt, and gives the moſt ſincere delight. 
_ Cheapneſs offends. ay | 
We before ſaid, that Mr. Joknſon had perſuaded 
the frow to rob her father and run away with him 
to England. —Not that he meant any ſuch-thing, 
for that would have had ſuch a ſeeming of juſtice, 
in the midft of the baſeſt ingratitude, that we do 
not wiſh our reader even to ſuſpe& our hero of it. 
True it is he wanted her to rob her father, but he 
by no means wanted her compliance with his re- 
queſts to attend him to England, —He had other 
and far nobler motives, which were, to get poſſeſ- 
fon of the property, and then leave her, 
To waſte in ſickly grief her once-priz'd charms, 
Frorborn to languiſb out her life, to lead. 
* " Deſpis'd, unwedded, ber diſhonour'd days ! 
le who had broke his own father's heart, would 
net ſcruple to break the heart of his miſtreſs, and, 
by way of giving a blefling into the bargain, 
row that of her father's into the ſcale. With 
his eye therefore ſolely to the father's purſe, he 
continued a forced affection to the daughter. We 
ſay forced, becauſe he was not ſo weak as to enter- 
min an affection for any man or woman what- 
| ever. 
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ever;—Friendſhip- indeed he often profeſſed, but 
then his profeſſions were ſo many fiſh-hooks ; and 
ſo good a judge was he of the ſtream in which he 
angled, that he never threw his bait. without ſtrik- 
ing his trout. | 


But as the time now began to approach, when 
the Dutchman muſt ſoon have convineing proofs 
of his clerk's gratitude to him, and affection for 
his daughter, by that tell-tale appearance, which, 
in its legal way, is the greateſt pride of the ſex, 
and in its illegal one their greateſt. ſhame, ſo-Mr. 
Johnſon found-it neceſſary to quicken his mea- 
ſures. Notwithſtanding all poſſible precaution, 
the old man had obſerved a ſomething in his 
daughter's conduct, that indicated a favourable 
opinion of the clerk, and this had been his motive 
for the offer before mentioned, When once the 
eye of a parent is awakened, every thing that tends 
to increaſe his ſuſpicions are 1 


Confirmations ſitong as proofs of holy writ 3 


and as Mr. Johnſon was no ſtranger to thoſe ſuſ- 
picions, he, with his uſual ſtratagem, endeavoured 
to remove them. Having prepared the daughter, 
in caſe the queſtion ſhould be aſked, to expreſs a 
diſlike to his perſon, under pretence of. concealing 
their amour (for he was too much a politician to 
go ſo far with his miſtreſs as to aſk. her for a 
refuſal of marriage; ſhould it be. propoſed), he next 
prepared the father to put. the. queſtion to his 
daughter, by diſtantly entering on the ſubje& of 
matrimony, In this converſation the Dutchman 
renewed the propoſal, and our hero, with very hig 
profeſſions of eſteem, . duty, and gratitude, ac- 
| C. 5, ceptedi 
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cepted the offer in caſe of the young lady's com- 
pliance, who he earneſtly intreated might have no 
reſtraint laid on-her inclinations, that ſo the ho. 
nour done him might be the more conſiderably 
enhanced. 


In the fulneſs of joy, the old man embraced his 
future ſon- in- law, and, like a fond affectionate fa- 
ther, propoſed it to his daughter that very after- 
noon.— Theſe were his arguments—She was his 
only child, he was advanced in years, ſhe had loſt 
a kind tender mother when very young, and, if he 
ſhould die without ſeeing her ſettled, ſhe would be 
left expoſed to the world an unprotected orphan, 
- Which would conſiderably add to his afflictions in 
his latter days—that he conſidered her happineſs as 
his own, and hoped the requeſt he had to make 
to her would be the means of increaſing both ; 
but if he judged wrong, he never more would 
mention the ſubject to her. He then concluded, 
propoſing Mr. Johnſon to her for a huſband, re- 
commending him in warm terms, and hoped for 
her- acquieſcence. Ne 


As the Dutchman and his daughter were made 
of different materials from our hero, ſo they diſco- 
vered, during this f#ete-a-tete, a mutual weak- 
neſs which he moſt thoroughly deſpiſed- Their eyes 
often ſwam in tears, and as he caught her in his 
arms, they gliſtened like the dews of heaven falling 
from a full blown roſe on the infant bud beneath. 
Something, that we call ſympathy, took place; it 

was ſuch a divine emanation, as when ſoul meets 

foul in heavenly embrace. To be plain, the duty 
and obedience of a daughter, joined to a moſt * 
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der affection, as they coincided with her own ſen- 
timents, ſo they prevailed over her lover's inſtruc- 
tions, and, inſtead of expreſſing a diſlike, ſhe co 
feſſed an inclination to Mr. Johnſon. 70 


We hoͤpe no ill-natured reader will ſet this con- 
feſſion down to the artful deſign of making Mr. 
Johnſon fall into his own trap—4f he does, he 
knows nothing of that folio volume we have juſt 
mentioned; for we can aſſure him, that, ſo far from 
it, it proceeded ſolely from that tenderneſs into 
which ſhe was melted by an indulgent father, and 
which nothing can withſtand, but a heart formed 
like that of our hero's, i. e. of the blackeſt 
marble. ? « 


Elated with his ſucceſs, the old man communi · 
cated to Mr. Johnſon the conſent of his daughter, 
who, though it at firſt a little diſconcerted him, 
ſocn recovered that preſence of mind which is ne- 
ceſfary to conceal thoſe views when we mean to de- 
ceive our beſt benefactors. He, therefore, with a 
wonderful celerity, aſſumed a grateful countenance, 
and ran over with a profuſion of thanks for ſuch a 
condeſcenſion. This circumſtance is an exhibit, 
as the lawyers phraſe it.— The reader muſt under- 
ſtand that an exhibit in law, is a document, or a 
few lines in writing, produced and read in evidence. 
Now, an exhibit in nature, are theſe few lines 
which can be contracted in the countenance, or 
diſtended in converſation, or given in evidence, 
juſt as the exhibitor. pleaſes, either to give ſuch a 
turn and complexion to his looks as are directly 
Oppolute to his meaning; or to give ſuch a turn and 

Co. meaning 
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meaning to his words as are exactly correſpondent 
to his looks. —In this art Mr. Johnſon, or Mr. 


Price, or. our hero, for we care not which he is 


conſidered by, though we muſt confeſs we ſet 


ſome value upon the latter, was a conſummate. 


adept; and having ended his harangue to the father, 
be repaired, and by the latter's deſire, to the daugh- 
ter, but with far different views from that which he 
profeſſed. As ſoon as he had reached the Sanctum 
San#orum of his miſtrefs, the ſcene of all his guilty 
30ys, he _ to mutter his: diſpleaſure, and 
trom upbraidings, he roſe gradually to that kind 
of language which-is as coarſe as the ſoul that uſes 
it. Having betrayed a young innocentcreature, it 
is no wonder that he ſhould inſult her; and one of his 
tender queſtions was, Do you think, Madam, I 
ſhall marry a —— ? making uſe of a word, which 
would be a ſtain to the delicacy of this hiſtory, and 
with which he left her to, reflect at leiſure. 


- Fhis part of his character reminds us of another 
expreſſion of his, not iu. Newgate, but in Tothi!- 
Fields Bridewell, to Mr. Fenwick, whoſe conduct 
as Governor there does equal. credit to his huma · 
nity and reſolution | | 


Had it not Joon | for my unpetuoſity temper, 
1 might have been now worth an my thouſand 
taunds - 11 ü TER 


having then in his recollection, nosdôubt, this 
particular circumſtance, as well as. many other 
correſponding ones, which ſerved him for no other 
purpoſe than as a. fail. to his dexterity,. and with 
n | | which 
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which recollection dame Nature bountifully carſes 


thoſe demons who can gild their villanies by the 
moſt abject of all flatteries. 75 


In fine, by the moſt ſervile aſſiduities he gained 
the unbounded: confidence of the father; and mat- 
ters now coming to a criſis, that is, wife, or no wife, 
he choſe the latter. Finding alſo the girl reluctant 
to the robbery, and urgent for a huſband, he pre- 
ferred five hundred pounds as a thief, to five thou 
ſand pounds as an honeſt man; with which ſum 
he decamped, leaving them both to lament their 
eredulity. He ſuddenly took ſhipping for England} 
The daughter died. ſoon after in child- bed, and the 
father followed her in a few months, a ſacrifice to 
parental affliction, after bemoaning his child's miſ. 
fortune, and curſing the: author of their compli. 
cated miſeries. - | 3 2 


From his infancy, tothe age of twenty-three, we 
have hitherto traced our hero with apretty tolera- 
ble accuracy; By this time, the reader, perhaps, 
will form-a tolerable ſhrewd gueſs at that capabi · 
lity of his, which is to wind up the cataſtrophe of 
this hiſtory, We 22 left out ee 
infantine pranks, that ſtrongly marked the head and 
heart of Mr. Price; and, like a judicious painter, 
who throws all his minutiæ into the back ground, 
brought forward: onlythoſe figures which ſtrike'the 
eye as great action, totally omitting the frivolous, 
for which,.no doubt, the reader will be-exceedingly 
obliged to: us.—For this purpoſe, we forbear to 
dwell upon a little advantage he took of the eap- 
tain who brought him to England; only obſerving, 
that he ſhewed him a ſmall b illet- doux from a 


"T3 

in London, which had accidentally flipped into 
his pocket, and which our hero had deſignedly 
ſanctified by the initials of his late maſter whilſt on 
ſhipboard ; that on his arrival in his native iſle, 
pretending to have no' caſh, he produced that biller, 
appointed the captain to meet him on the Dutch 
walk the next day at Change time, to pay him for 
board and lodging, but took particular care never 
to view that noble mart, till Mynheer had failed for 


Hiſtory muſt halt here a little, and leave her 
hero for a year or ſo. Indeed ſhe would not with 
to ſtain the record of renown, by a multiplicity of 
thoſe petty advantages which her favourite took of 
all who had the happineſs of his acquaintance, ſi- 
milar to that he took of his Dutch captain. But 
as the above lady, whoſe delight is in genuine 
truths, and we heartily wiſh it was every lady's 
delight (for then we ſhould neither hear of great 
ladies made little, nor little ladies made great), fo 
ſhe kept a continual eye on the great actions of this 
gentleman, whom ſhe knew was one day-or other 
to be the ſubject of her immortal pen, and diſcovers 
him to vs, a third time, in the capacity of a clerk 
to his Majeſty's naval ſmall beer brewer, at Weo- 
vil, near Goſport, | bi, | 


And now, gentle reader, prepare-thyſelf to hear 
ſomething that will excite thy aſtoniſhment— 
fomething that will ſurpriſe thee more than all that 
thou haſt yet read of our hero :—he neither rob- 
bed his maſter, broke his heart, nor debauched his 
daughter, Not but that during his clerkſhip ſome- 
thing-happened worthy of being handed down to 


poſterity; 
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poſterity; but then it was a circumſtance that, we | 
hope, will give the majority of our readers a - 
ſenſation far different from what they have already 
felt. | 


Mr, Price, for we muſt now call him fo, had 
lived a whole twelvemonth with credit and reputa- 
tion, not chooſing to make any farther eclat for the 
preſent. a 


There is, in every man's life, although born a 
rogue, a period when ſome preventive power, in 
charity perhaps to mankind, will fruſtrate his de- 
ſigns. Perhaps it is that fame power which, by an 
act of juſtice to one, and in pity to the other, reſcues 
the latter from the harpy claws of the former, 
thereby judiciouſly informing her children that 
knavery ſhall not always ſucceed; at the ſame time 
giving a leſſon of admonition to her frail ſons to 
quit their former practices, and, by throwing a dafh 
on their deſigns, alarm them to a life of virtue, — 
Whatever power it be, we leave it to the more able 
theologian to demonſtrate. It is our buſineſs to 
make ourſelves underſtood by all; and we cannot 
better explain ourſelves than by ſaying, Mr. Price 
had a ſpoke put in his wheel, perhaps ſome mali- 
cious ſatiriſt might infinuate, that the Eo, eo, 
and Ereo, who had ſtuck ſo cloſe to our hero, had 
now forſaken him.—Be it as it will, we muſt re- 
cord the fact, and let the reader make his comme 
and determine for himſelf, 


The art of infinuation was ſo ſtrongly moulded 

with the other component parts, that Mr. Price 

had worked the fame progreſs into the heart of the © 
great 
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great ſmall beer brewer, as it had'into the heart of 
the Dutch merchant. When our hero's character 
is conſidered, this circumſtance perhaps will not 
be thought friking, but then it was accompanied 
with another, which, whenever two things exactly 
_ correſpond, in two different places, with two diffe- 
rent perſons, ſo as to increaſe our ſurpriſe, we term 
it very odd. And this very odd expreſſion is a very 
laconic way of ſaying a great deal in twowords. —It 
prevents reaſoning upon unaccountable events, and 
leaves the verbal hiſtorian at liberty to proceed. 
In fact, the brewer was ſo pleaſed with the. addreſs, 
the ſxill, the integrity, the application, the induſtry, 
and, what is {till more, the HonesTy.of his clerk, 
that he ſeriouſly propoſed, what the diamond mer- 
chant had done. before him, a match with his 
daughter 


Thoſe two propoſals of marriage, from gentle- 
men of fortune and character, to a gentleman 
without. really either, are better illuſtrations of our 
hero's dexterity, and eatfly ſkill in the human heart, 
than any thing we could ſay on the ſubject. Nor 
was Mr. Price ſo blind to his good fortune now, 
as to reject an offer ſo favourable to him. He rea- 
dily embraced it, and there is very little reaſon to 
doubt, but that he had now and then called himſelf 
a fool for his refuſal of the Dutchman's daughter, 
and thought it prudent to repair an act of folly, b 
another of proportionate wiſdom.. We may. alſo 
fairly conclude, that as his years ripened, his judg; 
ment was matured, and that he now thought, if he 
married the daughter, very little afterwards; re- 
mained for him to do to ſend the father to a work - 
houſe ; for it was not his diſpoſition ever to 22 
5 profits 
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wrofits and emoluments with any man, but to be at 
the head of the houſe himſelf. His motto was, aut 
Ceſar aut nullus ; and that it was nobler to hold a 
hip and flog a dray-horſe, than have a partner in 
his Majeſty's ſmall beer, brewery.— With this 
view, therefore, he accepted the offer, and matters 
were in a fine train, when the whole brewing was 
ſpoiled by an ingredient which accidentally infuſed 
itſelf into the wort. "SOLE N 


This ingredient was the appearance of a gentle- 
man who has already made ſome little 475 in this 
our hiſtory. It happened, that the honeſt Jew, who 
had purchaſed of our hero the bit of lace we before 
mentioned, had ſettled at Portſmouth as a ſaleſman, 
i. e. a vender of old clothes; and got ſome little 
reputation there, among hone/? ſailors, for his ge- 
neroſity in advancing money upon the ſlender ſe- 
curity of Wills and Powers, —Not that he always 
was ſucceſsful by it, for though, ſometimes, he 
might gain an hundred pounds, by advancing five, 
yet it now and then happened, that when he came 
to ſecure the wages *< rize · money, the whole 
advance was ſunk, by [RA that there were fix 
or ſeven other of the ſame legal inſtruments laying 
equal claim, and that fir/ come firſt ſerved was an 
excellent adage, as well in the navy office and 
agents office, as in his Majeſty's dock-yards of 
Portſmouth, Plymouth, ke. 
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With this Jew merchant there came to live 
another celebrated gentleman, whom. the. reader 
has before heard ſome little - of—it was no leſs 
than Mr. Thomas Price, firſt brother to our hero 
Charles, who finding by the Jew in what a _— 
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able and unexpected ſituation his brother lived, 
would needs claim the honour of his affinity. Fot 
this purpoſe he went over to Weovil, and paid him 
a viſit, where he was not received with that ten- nd 
derneſs and affection, which thoſe gentry of the * 
North, who have acquired conſequence here by 
their ſituations about the court, manifeſt to al! 


poor relations, who have the preſumption to claim 
kindred, and the audacity to make that claim in -5g 


propria perſona®, 


Mr. Charles Price, however, did not, on the 
firſt appearance of his brother Thomas, treat him 
with that hauteur, which from the natural impe- 
tuoſity of his temper might have been ſuſpected. he 
He had the art of correcting his paſſions, and 
making them ſubſervient to his intereſt, and was 
an adept in that ſpecies of flattery diſtinguiſhed by ak 
us under the word palaver. He was ſervile to 
extreme meanneſs when his ſervility could be 15 
recompenſed by a ſhilling, and was maſter of the 
moſt conſummate effrontery and impudence after 
he had robbed the owner of it.—It was not to be 

wondered at, therefore, that he received his bro- * 
ther with a ſmile, brimful of fraternal compl:- | 
cency. In this he had more than one view. By 
behaving civilly he ſecured his ſilenee; and by ſe- 


We know an inſtance of this in ſuch a conſequehtial lady. She 


was viſited by her niece, juſt come from Scotland. And pray, who ha 
are you ? aſked the great woman, I thought; madam, replied thc de 
niece, my letter had informed you. —O, ay, I had forgot ; let me ſet do 


— you are the daughter of Mrs. , of ? Yes, madam, an- 
ſwered the niece, and I always underſtood ſhe was your ſiſter, — Why 
yes, replied the aunt, it is true that your mother is my ſiſter ; but, 
added ſhe, with a frown, pray what relation are you ? and diſmiſſed 
her without having afked her to take a char. 


curing 
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ring his filence he thought himſelf ſafe, and at 
berty in his preſent projects —he was, therefore, 
— in his profeſſions of eſteem and promiſes, 
nd the little bit of lace was now a ſubject of 

uch mirth and good humour between the two 
rothers. . a 


It was not, however, without ſome mixture of 
oncern, that he found his brother lived with the 
foreſaid Jew merchant, whom our hero had ho- 
oured with the appellation of a lying ſmouch. 
This dignity the Jew had not forgot; if he had, 
he never could have been a true-born Iſraelite; 
nd our hero paid dear for it, which, in due time, 
he reader will ſee, pt ion | 


FThe diſcourſe between Charles and Thoi. as (we 
deg pardon for placing the younger firſt, which we 

ould by no means have. done but as he is our 
nero) formed a converſation of two complete cha- 
acters, fully in poſſeſſion of each others foibles, 
"Rep buried thoſe foibles in potent draughts of 
good Engliſh ale, called one another dear Tom 
and dear Charles, and parted with the pleaſing fa- 
tisfaction of having over-reached each other, firſt 
ſhaking hands, then ſhaking heads, and crying, you 
are a ſorry rogue - though you are my brother. 


As there is no doubt but Mr. Charles Price, 
had he been eſtabliſhed in the brewery, would have 
denied his brother, ſo there is as little reaſon to 
doubt that he owned his brother, in order to 
ſecure the eſtabliſhment, What inclines us more 
eſpecially to think ſo is, that having once, ſince 
that period, been applied to by the brother, _ 

at 
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that within theſe few years, he not only refuſed to 
relieve him, although in want; good circumſtances, 
but actually vowed he would never acknowledge a 
man for a brother, who was, with ſhame and 
grief we are obliged to repeat it—ſuch an infernal 
raſcal. 23 


Let us return. — When Mr. Thomas Price 
made his exit from his more worthy brother, the 
maſter of the aforeſaid brewery happening to 
be in the way, ſaw the very friendly ſalutes juſt 
mentioned.— He queſtioned Mr. Charles Price as 
to the nature of the viſitor, who he was, and what 
be wanted. But, as the devil will, now and then, 
put an enemy into our throats to ſteal away our ſenſes, 
ſo our hero, being a little mellowed with liquor, 
and fluſtrated with the interrogatories, heſitathd a 
little for an anſwer ; but his good friend, the 
gentleman above-mentioned, not his maſter, ſtep- 
ping in to his aſſiſtance, Mr. Price boldly replied, 

It was a publican from Portſmouth, who wanted 
credit for beer, whom he thought not fit to be 
| truſted, and therefore got rid of his cuſtom by part- 
ing with him civilly.” | 3:4} 


This anſwer reminds us of the reply of that ce- 
lebrated deceaſed wit, Samuel: Foote, Eſq. to his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of Glouceſter, who 
being in the Green-Room when Mr. Foote's bro- 
ther, who was a clergyman, had let his tongue run, 
for no other purpoſe than to convince his Royal 
Highneſs that he was in poſſeſſion of as much 
folly as his brother was maſter of wit: As ſoon. as 
1 his Highneſs aſked, Who is that man, 


«K That 
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„ 
Mat man ! ſaid the wit: ob; he is a mad clergy- 
man, that always thinks himſelf in the pulpit. 


We were led into the above digreſſion, if ſuch 
it can be called, on recollecting, that that great wit, 
and our great man, were afterwards concerned to- 
gether in a brewery, in which the former had very 
ſubſtantial reaſons for lamenting the acquaintanee, 

. which we ſhall hereafter more fully let the reader 
into. We are alſo the more excuſable, as the point 
in ſome meaſure applies. — The one diſowned his 
brother, through fear of his knavery ; the other, 
in contempt of his ignorancgce. 


5 The above ant wer, however, not being quite ſa- 
, tisfactory to the brewer, he took no further notice; 
a 


but quitting the yard, had the curioſity, unſortu- 
nately for Mr. Price, to watch his brother to Portſ- 
I mouth, and traced him to the houſe of the ſaid 7» 
ly with whom Thomas lived. Into this houſe- 

d brewer entered, and, under pretence of. purchaſing 
a ſome articles in the flop way, artfully drew the'Jew 
into a converſation relative to his man. He now 133 
found the viſitor, whom his clerk had defcribed as 

a Portſmouth publican, wanting credit for beer, to 


4 de, 1p/o facto, a ſervant to this faleſman. Having 
18 thereby found his clerk. out in a lie, he began 
0 in a moment to conceive that the gentleman, 
= whom he had for near two years conſidered as a 
4 very good young man, and whom he eſteemed ſo 


4 much as to offer to make him his ſon-in-law, to be a 
very bad young man, and no way deſerving of ſuch 

a favour, —In order, therefore, to prove whether 
bis ſuſpicions were well or ill-founded, he ——_ the 
| * l W. 


t 1 
Jew, if he knew where his ſervant had been that 
afternoon? | 


As there are queſtions, the direct anſwers to 
which may be avoided, fo there are queſtions to 
-which direct anſwers muſt be given: The great 
art is the quo modo of putting them. There are 
. perſons alſo, who know when to evade, and when to 


ſpeak to the point. In this ſcience none have 


more {kill than the children of Iſrael. 

Sans, „ n 5 

As ſoon as an interrogatory applies, in the moſt 
diſtant manner, to their on perſonal ſafety, the 
honeſt part of theſe children will, in ſpite of all other 
. conſiderations and inclinatiens to the contrary, 
tell the truth, and the whole truth, though it tuck 
up in one ſtring father, mother, ſiſter, and bro- 
ther; ſuch is their ſtrict regard to juſtice. But as 
ſoon as tliey find their own perſonal ſafety out of 
er, they pay very little regard either to truth 
or juſtice. We wiſh to be underſtood only of 
the ſons of ftraw, who are better known at 
' Weſtminſter Hall, and the Old Bailey, than at 
the Synagogue, 7: ol ng | 


The ſaleſman had no ſooner heard the queſtion, 
than imagining that his ſervant, who had been 
out that day on his pleaſures, might have met with 
2 little profit on the way, and thereby killed two 
birds with one ſtone, thought he could not act more 
prudently than by directly informing the brewer, 
he had been to to ſee his BROTHER. 
At the ſame time, he looked at his cuſtomer with 
much larger eyes than nature had beſtowed on 
him, by artfully ſtretching them to their utmoſt 

| extent, 
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extent, in expectation of hearing of ſome little 


foible of his ſervant. — In this he was however 
diſappointed. As ſoon as the brewer had, to his 

reat ſurpriſe, diſcovered what his clerk had with 
15 much awkward caution concealed, he then, na- 
turally enough, began to be a little more minute 
in his enquiries; and, from having aſked where his 
ſervant had been, he demanded of the Jew: if he 
knew am . r £1 9 


We ſhould not have been ſo very particular in 
this converſation, if the latter queſtion had not 
been one of the utmoſt importance to, and very 
unfortunate for, our hero. What increaſed the 
misfortune was, the perſon to whom the queſtion 
was put. — The epithet Smouch roſe in judgment 
againſt him, though it had been dead twelve years; 
and conſequently there was not a tittle of Mr. 
Charles Price's qualifications, which, on the prin- 
ciple of the Levitical law (an'eye far an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth), Mr. Moſes did not depict, 
in far more livelier ſhapes and colaurs, than ever 
he was painted by us, his faithful hiſtorians. -He 
ran it through 1 


Even from his boyiſh days to the very hour in 
which be bade him tell it. 


Having finiſhed the whole length picture, he 
threw his ornaments into the back ground, by 
aſſuring the brewer, that his clerk's brother had 
not ſeen him before for years, was quite aſhamed 
to have ſuch a brother, and was a very honeſt lad, 
oi he would not keep him in his ſervice, 


And 


"2 
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And here, reader; let us remind thee: of the 
actual neceſſity vf relling the truth, arid of the dan 
gerous . idea, that the truth it not to be 
Told at all limet. Good people have never an 
octaſion to tell à lie; and bad ones always hurt 
their cauſe by their'own dexterity. Had our hero 
told the truth at Weovil, he might never have 
been blown up at Portſmouth 3 no enquiries might 
have enſued, nor any curioſity excited to make 
thoſe enquiries. Juſt, therefore, is that maxim, 
which ſays, The truth muſt ſerve a 5 * cauſe, 
and a lie never fails of injuring a bad one,” the 
force of which Mr. Price very ſoon, and moſt 
unexpectedly, TT 


The next morning our hero was ſummoned to 
his deſtiny. The brewer informed him, that hav- 
ing ſuſpected him of an untruth, about the viſitor 
on the preceding day, he had been induced to fatisfy 


"himſelf; and as he-deteſted a lie, he was _ to 


find his clerk tell one. Whether this introductory 
diſcourſe put Mr. Price to the bluſn or no, we are 
not certain, for we would not wiſh to ſay any 
thing tending to diſgrace him -in- the opinion of 
our readers; but true it is, that it excited certaia 
tumults and agitations in his mind, which drove 
him, like a ſhip in diftrefs, toſſed from wave to 
wave, and the ſport of winds blowing from every 
quarter of the compaſs. —In ſhort, the combat in 
his mind was, whether he ſhould confeſs the truth, 
or boldly ſupport one lie by another, as he expected 
the ſtorm ready to break on his head. But nobly 
ſcorning, in the midſt of all his danger, to adopt 
ſo cowardly an expedient, by truſting to the long- 
boat of truth, before he had time to muſter up re- 

ſolution 
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ſolution enough to ſtick to the wreck, he wag 
releaſed from the conflict by his maſter, who thus 


« Mr. Price (for he now omitted his former 
« familiar epithet of Charles), you may have your 
« reaſons for diſowning your brother, and your 
© brother may have ram #.a reaſons for diſowning 
« you. Thoſe reaſons I do not wiſh to hear. — 
« I intended to make you my ſon-in-law, give you . 
« the buſineſs, and retire in my old age, with the 
« comfortable ſatisfaction of having beſtowed my 
« daughter with happineſs to herſelf and a credit to 
« me; but that is impoſſible, if I make you her 
« huſband. - Never think, therefore, further of 


to « this marriage. But if you wiſh to continue my 
57 « clerk, as you have hitherto behaved yourſelf in a 
mY © manner I cannot find fault with, I have no objec- 
fy « tion to continue you in that capacity.” Here our 
10 hero bowed very reſpectfully, almoſt down to the 
ry ground; but as ſoon as he was raiſed, the brewer 
10 added, But it is upon condition, Sir, Jou find 
ny me ſecurity for thirty thouſand pounds.” 
do Little flaſhes of lightning will make ſome ladies 
70 ſhut their eyes, and a diſtant clap of thunder will 
0 throw others into a ſwoon.— There are ſome men 
ry who, at the ſqueaking of a pig, cannot, as Shake- 
£34 ſpear expreſſes it, contain therr.urine, There are 
th others ſo unnerved, on very little occaſions, as to 
ted appear like puritans in a thunder ſtorm.—Theſe 
bly are ladies and gentlemenof very weak compoſitions 
opt But there are men, whoſe firm nerves, like Mac- 


ng- beth's, never tremble. —Theſe have great ſouls, 
it and of this compoſition was our hero,—He was, 
| | D indeed 
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indeed, a little diſconcerted at the rejection of him 
as a ſon-in-law ; but at the propoſal of a ſecurity 
for thirty thouſand pounds he ſtood undaunted ; 
nay, he even put on one of thoſe ſmiles that dame 
Nature had fo happily bleſſed him with, and which 
conveyed to his maſter an idea, that ſuch a ſeou- 
rity was a bagatelle, and that his conduct and cha- 
_ in life entitled him to a ſecurity for double 
that ſum. 5 


But, as he was ſeldom at a loſs to get into a 
ſcrape, ſo one of his great merits was, a readineſs 
and dexterity to get out of jt. He, therefore, 
inſtantly . « 'T hat he could eaſily ſatisfy his 
4 maſter on that ſubject, if he had liberty to go to 
« London. T hat he had friends there, who, on a 
« perſonal application, would give ſecurity for 
« him to the amount of an hundred thouſand 
« pounds; and concluded, requeſting leave of 
« abſence for a week.” This was what he uſed to 
call, putting a good face upon a bad cauſe. 


The former having been readily granted, our 
hero begged he might have the honour of ſeeing 
the young lady before his departure; but this re- 
= was as poſitively refuſed as the other was 
complied with, and Mr. Price thought proper to 
decamp the next morning, without the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing either his maſter or his miſtreſs, 


There was no occaſion, indeed, for his ſeeing 
the former ; for as he happened to be a man that 
would not be trifled with, ſo he had prudently de- 
ſured his clerk to deliver up ſome keys, together 

with ſome portable commodities, ycleped 8 
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and bank notes, on the overnight. He thought 
it poſlible, if he left 'accounts unſettled for one 
night, they might remain ſo for ever; and, wiſely 
taking time by the forelock, ſecured five or ſix 
hundred pounds, for fear of any trifling miſtake, 
or little accident, the next morning. 5 1. 6 i 
P: 9 4 5 bf Sl 
Our hero, whoſe great breaſt was full of wrath - 
and revenge againſt his old friend the Jew, and a 
ſettled hatred to ſo wicked a fellow as his brother, 
determined to take Portſmouth in his way to town, 
and pay a viſit to the twoſaid gentlemen;—For this 
purpoſe, very early the next morning, he de- 
camped from Weovil, not hand in hand, like 
the firſt pair driven from Paradiſe, abaſhed and 
aſhamed, but full of rage and reſentment ; and 
alone, . 8 
Tuwardi Portfnouth; took bis ſolitary ue 
The world lying all before him where ts 4 L 
taking that gentleman for his guide, whoſe ſpite; 
and malice had before driven our firſt parents 
from the garden of Eden. 


* 
* 


In a diſpoſition of mind, truly to be envied by - 

all great men, i. e. full of diabolical revenge, he 
reached Goſport, which lay in his way from Weo- 
vil to Portſmouth. There he took the ferry over. 
— The reader, who has not already been there, 
muſt be informed that he cannot get from Goſport 
to Portſmouth, without venturing over the ſaid 
ferry, We call it venturing, becauſe, although in - 
day-time it is full as ſafe-as a government mail- 
coach, yet in the evening the caſe is widely differ- 
ent, The ferrymen, — there are a great num 
der of them, who * conduct you over for a 
2 . 
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poor penn are ſometimes in; liquor, or rather 
pretend to be ſo; therefore, though it is not much 
to he wondered at, will accidentally ſtagger againſt 
you, by virtue whereof a paſſenger is often in dan- 
gor of taſting ſalt water. Should he complain, or 
reſent this conduct, a blow accompanies the com- 
plaint, and the difference is, that inſtead of the paſ- 
ſomger taſting ſalt water, ſalt water fiſn taſte him; 
but the bottom of the ocean is ſure not to be en · 
riched with either his purſe or his watch. This 
ſmall. pertion of local hiſtory, may not perhaps be 
+ uſeleſs, as the reader may gather from it, that if he 

is ever compelled to the like conveyance, by doing 

it im the-'day«time. he avoids the danger of being 
 oyerſet, and all thoſe ſorts of accidental ftagger- 
Ig; „ | 


Happy are we.to: ſay that, determined to ve- 
rify the old proverb, our. hero took the wiſeſt 
way, and arrived in ſafety at Portſmouth; but we 
are afraid it is a happineſs in which few will join 
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us 1 ; 


Io the Jew's houſe he inſtantly repaired, and 
there, in the moſt violent terms, upbraided him 
with his baſeneſs.—Moſes, however, having ac- 
compliſhed his purpoſe, received all the bluſter with 
na ealmneſs that did honour to his humility, and 
vrhile our hero ſtormed, the Jew grinned. Every 
-opprobious epithet that memory eould ſuggeſt was 


uttered with all the eloquence Mr. Price was in n 
poſſeſſion of. The brothers beraſcaled each other t: 
till they were hoarſe, and our hero wes, with regret tl 
we mention it, kicked out of doors, which kick m 
was accompanied with a trifling curſe.—It was n 
not the Anathema. Maranatha of the Greeks, * | 


he covil, i in Hamplhire. Thus, at A5 487 
twen 


11. 
of the Iſraelites, equally exprelivg, her | 


rative. It was te 
Kawya Adonoiab, 10 | 


which a learned Jews and Rabbies is thus crank | 
lated: 


Tur BLAST OF THE Loxp Gon Jenovan 
ATTEND THEE? © , * 


We FR not pretend to ſay the old * man 
was a prophet, but this we may venture ta affirm, 
that the imprecation ſtuck to our hero ever after, as 
cloſe as a perpetual cantharidean bliſter, _ 

With the reader's leave, we will pauſe and i. re- + 
flect a little. Our hero was now about twenty- 
five years of age. He had been a barker in Mon- 
mouth - Street, a hatter and hoſier in St. James's- 
Street, a clerk to a city N a t FEE ps — 
merous foreign articles ; he had b me 
fituation with the diamond merchant 1 ollan a; 
and, 5 , Clerk in his Majeſty's fm 5 ws 


branches of buſineſs as he was years od; and 
a time when other young men, not quite ſo e "of 
are juſt fit to ſet up for themſelves, confined to the 
narrow knowledge of one * 8 of mer- 


ty-five, he was converſant in 1 
ut at 
io 


chandize- OT OTE 


We think ourſelves bound to tak eve opportu- 
nity of recording every thing that tells to his advan- 
tage; and therefore we muſt not omit mentioning, 
that his laſt maſter was the only one whoſe peace of 
mind he did not ſacrifice, and whoſe praperty he did 


not A Though ſuch conduct is a little extra- 


D3 © _ © ordinary 
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ordinary, yet as it might have proceeded from ſelf- 
intereſt, as well as from a tranſient principle of re- 
formation (we will not ſuppoſe it was the effect 
of his fear), therefore, without attempting to diſ- 
cufs it, we fhall leave the reader to determine the 
queſtion. 


It is not, however, unreaſonable to ſuggeſt, that 
a genius, of our hero's ſagacity ſhould conſider, 
that there were ſome little advantages he had al. 
ready taken of mankind, which had ſubjected him 
to the clutches of Father Antic, the Law; and 
that keeping upon terms with the old gentleman 
Was equally eneficial, whilſt it was more condu- 
cive to his ſafety, | 


The reader muſt conſider this as a ſort of exor- 
dium to the enſuing farce, taking along with him 
in his Mind, and — once for all, we deſire him 
never to loſe ſight of, our hero's ambition. Having 
till this time ſerved others for himſelf, he now de- 
termined to ſerve himſelf by pretending to ſerve 
others. From the ſituation of a ſervant, he now 
Tefalved to commence maſter, and exhibit his pro- 
ficiencies in a higher ſphere of life, which the fol- 
lowing ſcheme literally accompliſhed. 

It was about the year 1755, and in a few 
months after he had quitted Weovil, that he adyer- 
tiſed nearly as follows: LY 
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« A partner of character, probity, and exten- 
* ſivs acquaintance, upon a plan permanent and 
. . productive: 


. 
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productive: Fifty per cent. without riſk, may 
« be obtained. —lIt is not neceſſary he ſhould have 
«any knowledge of the buſineſs, which the adver- 
« tiſer poſſeſſes in its fulleſt extent; but he muſt 
« poſſeſs a capital of between 300 and 1000 pounds 
« to purchaſe materials, with which, and the 
knowledge of the advertiſer, a large fortune muit 


be made in a very ſhort time.—Addrefs to P. C. 
« Cardigan» Head, Charing-Croſs. ; 


« N. B. None but principals, and thoſe of li- 
„ beral ideas, will be treated with.“ 


The reader muſt ſee, and with very little ſpecu- 
lation, that this advertiſement related to a brew- 
ing ſcheme; but we fancy his penetration will be 
put to the ſtretch to find out whoſe notice it at. 
tracted. Without further circumlocution, it was 
no leſs a perſonage than the late Samuel Foote, 
Eſq. who having read the advertiſement, and hav- 
ing at that time a ſuperfluous charge adequate to 
the ſum required, in one of his thoughtleſs mo- 
ments gave an anſwer to it, | 


It was this viſionary ſcheme that introduced our 
hero to that really great man; and, when the ex- 
ee took place, Mr. Foote ſaw, or thought 

e ſaw, ſuch a proſpect of wealth before him, as the 
ſtage could never afford. He therefore embraced 
the propoſal, and was as pleaſed with the project as 
he was with the abilities and ſeeming honeſty of his 
partner, 

But though leſs eccentric gentlemen than Mr. 
Foote might have been more wary of their caſh, 
| 24 yet 
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yet we would have defied them to have been more 
eircumſpect, in this inſtance, in guarding againſt 
being gudgeon'd. He demanded to know what 
riſk his partner had to run, and whether abilities 
in brewery were the only pledges he was to have 
for ſinking his capital? To this our hero replied, 
that he had a brewhouſe of his own, near King 
John's Square, in the Grange Road, Southwark, 
which he ſhould riſk in the experiment, and would 
produce the deeds at any time Mr. Fonte * 
appoint for that purpoſe. : 


The day being according] yappointed, our hero' 8 
invention was put to the rack, in order to ac- 
complith what he h:d fo readily propoſed, viz. 
the productien of the deeds of a brewery ; for, in 
truth and in fact, he was neither in poſſeſſion of the 
one or the other. True it is, he had caſt his eye 
en one, and that was a ſufficient motive for him 
unn the nine points of the law, oper al 


To complete this title, he ap lied to the ome 
of the above brewery, and heſd out to him the 
advantages which muſt flow from ſuch a ſcheme, 
und ſuch an alliance. The only difficulty that 
could ariſe from ſuch a ſcheme was, he ſaid, to 
convince Mr. Foote that the brewhouſe was 
the property of him; which, he told the owner, 
if he would make a ſhort aſignment of the deeds 
to him, in order to produce them to that gentle- 
man, he, the owner, ſhould have the ſum of 200 l. 
extraordinary, as ſoon as ever the profits of the 
ie yielded that ſum to hie, Mr. Price” 85 ſhare, 


We woold not ks the dender be at all ſur- 
priſed at the weakneſs of the gentleman, to 1 
$ 
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this ſcheme w es propoſed, in making ſuch an a- 
ſignment, as far greater inſtances will be adduced 
of them in the courſe of our hiftoryz which will 

ſhew, they were the vhetſtones on which our hero 
ſharpened and poliſhed his inſtruments of decep- | 
tion to a moſt deautiful colour, and a very fine 
edge. The fact is, the owner of the premiſes did 
execute the aſſignment, it was produced at the ap- 
pointed meeting, and the partnerſhip _ in- 

ſtantly commen cen. 

wok 
On this cocefion in was a dinner given, at 
which were preſent many great men 'who. were 
not wits, and many wit who were not great men; 


among the reſt were tie late S.-F. B. Delaval, 


and the preſent Mr. Murphy. The gentleman 
who favoured us with theſe particulars was pro- 
ſent himſelf, and we aſſure the reader we Rane no 
greater authority for the afſertion. m. 


- Having mentioned who were at this dina, it 
may not be unpleaſing to add, that the company, 

among others, had à curious kind of | diſh; via. 
beef-ſteaks broiled i in the ffobe- hole. It was pro- 
poſed by a wit, and acceded to by all W 811 


preſent, being tout à fait nouvelle. © 


On this occaſion, Mr, Foote, as preſi 
the whole table on a roar. —Mirth, wit, and 


ret, lowed plentifully, and with them the icon 


merry catch circled round. — The wits and the 
E men laughed at one another, and our hero 

ughed at them all. | * 21 
- "31+ Yn 


We are here noturelly ned of > ais 


ſtance, that happened once at our Alma Mater Ouo- 


* nienfis 


[ 8 J | 
menſis. Two Jews, aſſuming the characters of Rab. 
bies, and pretending to be very learned in the Tal- 
mud, paid a viſit to that univerſity..-To each of 
the heads of the colleges they preſented a cheeſe 
which bore ſome Hebrew characters, and which 
they affirmed they had bought at, and brought with 
them from, the Holy Land. The Regius Profeſſor 
of Hebrew alſo came in for the ſame compliment, 
For this reverend preſent they obtained great 

courteſy, and had not exacted an inconſiderable 
emolument for them, when a Dutch Jew happen- 
ing to arrive there, diſcovered them to have been his 
mother's own identical made cheeſes, churned and 
preſſed at Amſterdam, and on which were im- 
printed his on father's name. The Rabbies 

therefore ſpeedily decamped, and the then Profeſſor 
of moral - philoſophy wiſely obſerved, That 4 
ebinney-ſweeper's bey could always make a fool of 
every doctor in the univerſity. | 
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Jo reſume, - Could Mr. Price have enter- 

tained an idea of that thread-bare virtue called ho- 

neſty, he had now a very fair chance of making a 

very capital fortune by it. But as he choſe to 
carry every thing with a coup de main, ſo he was too 

impetuous to wait the regular approaches of that 

oddeſs whom he daily addreſſed. —The ſmall / 

Ai dest brewery went on with rapid ſucceſs in the ale, 

cut the payments came in very limpingly. We 
[have heard Mr. Foote more tilan once obſerve, 
that every body drank his beer, but nobody paid ti 
him for it. Whilſt he was plundered by his part- by 
ner, who was his __ and ſecret enemy, he was b. 
cheated by his cuſtomers, who were his great and * 
friends; ſo that it is no wonder, between 71 

Se ylla and Charybdis, he ſplit. . : 


5. 
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Things were going on-in this ſituation, that is 
to ſay, a vaſt_draught of beer, and the poſting- 
book full of honourable and right honourable debt- 
ors, when a gentleman of character and fortune in 
the brewery line waited on Mr. Foote, and aſſured 
him, that he was a dupe to the deſigns of a very deep 
fellow, whoſe ſole view was to cheat him out of 
every farthing he had ;—that he had-no knowledge 
at all of the art of brewing, and that he was connect- 
ed with a man of (we muſt, however unwillingly, 
let the word eſcape us) very infamous principles. 


There are men in the world, who, having ſet 
their fancy on an object, cannot ſee the danger in 
endeavouring to attain it; and who, if you adviſe 
them of that danger, turn a deaf ear to every thing 
that would divert the purſuit. In this igſtance, 
Mr. Foote was one of thoſe ſpecies ; and whatever 
the 1 could urge to open his eyes to un- 
derſtanding, the more it convinced him of the 
certainty of ſucceſs in his ſcheme.—W hen, there- 
fore, he found every argument unavailing, he 
cloſed his advice with this propoſal, that if he 
would drop his preſent partner, and take him in 
the ſtead of Mr. Price, a thouſand guineas were 
at Mr. Foote's ſervice, and he would, beſides, ad- 
vance him every farthing he had laid out in the ex- 
penditure of brewing materials. ö 


Theygreader, if he knows any thing of mercan- 
tile affairs, will not be ſurpriſed at this offer. In 
buſineſs a good name is better than riches; and a 
banker, in the neiglibourhood of Temple Bar, 
when he retired from it, received 3000 l. with ſecu- 
rity to the amount of 100, ooo l. to let his name 
ſtand to the houſe. a | - 
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Two motives, however, operated fo powerfully 
on Mr. Foote, as to prevent his acquieſcencè to 
the above propoſal.—'The firſt was, liberality of 
ſentiment. He would not turn his back on à man 
whom he had a very good opinion of, and whom 
he had no reaſon to ſuſpect of a bad, intention. 
The ſecond was, his partner ſtood high in the opi · 
nion of his cuſtomers, and they all praiſed the beer 
exceedingly. We may ſafely venture, however, to 
ſay, that the principal reaſon of their praiſe was, 
the long credit they obtained; and that as they, 
in general, never paid for it at all, all that the beer 
eoſt them was their praiſe — ſo that whilſt he was 
_ greditor for large accounts, he was a conſiderable 
debtor on the ſcore of adulation. SEE 


. Upwards of a year had elapſed in this whimfical 
experiment, when experience taught Mr. Foote to. 
repent his rejection of the above offer. The cre- 
dit given to Mr. Foote's noble cuſtomers on the 
one hand, and the pilferings of his partner on the 
other, daily reduced the ſtock, and ſwallowed up 
more than the former, whe paid for every thing, 
could ſupply. Before two years had expired, our 
hero took advantage of the ſtorm that was brewing, 
and decamped, leaving Mr. Foote to repent his 
eredulity, who miraculouſly eſcaped a jail from 
the generoſity of the maltſter, hop-merchant, &c, 
&c, to whom he gave up the whole, and who were 
ſatisfied in the integrity of his intentions. Some 
very few of the debts were recovered, but the 
major part were to:ally Joſt. In this ſcheme Mr. 
Foote ſacrificed upwards of 500 l. the only ſatiſ- 
faction which he ever had for it being the follow - 
mg reply he once made to our hero who with 2 
modeſty, peculiar only to great men, applied to him 

of 2 once 
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once afterwards, and offered to make him veſſora- 
tion, if he would become à partner with him in 
baking of cheap bread. - A. you bret, ſaid the 
wit, /o you may bake ; but Pll be dd if ev2r-you hal 
as you brewed.” . ; 12 . 
„ beiin 11497 2e1ls f inn ei a3W 3:1 
Another little anecdote of Mr. Price e mot 
let the reader be au quainted with, and it would 
be greatly injuring his character not to record ic. 
; PINE neren 10 ng DR7 KS 
We mentioned his little device in obtaining of 
the landlord the aſſignment of the premiſes; but as 
Mr. Price was well ——— in the art of making 'a 
little goa great ; ſo, though the device was but 
2 ES — it extend to a conſiderable ad- 
vantage. Before his decampment he mortgaged 
the premiſes for 2501. and the owner was never 
able to recover them afterwards. d ee 


An obſervation naturally arifes here. A gentle- 
man of great learning and genius, which Mr, 
Foote confeſſedly was, can never be an equal match 
for low cunning.—The. former never ſuſpects 
what the latter is always plotting, knaviſh de- 
figns ; nor can a man, who has not been uſed to 
the lower order of people, entertain an idea of that 
cunning which is the conſtant appendage to a low 
mind. Mr, Foote did not ſuſpect, becauſe he was 
honeſt himſelf ; and our hero could not be honeſt, 
although he was not ſuſpeted, 


After he had taken the aforeſaid little advantage, 
our hero found it abſolutely neceſfary to retire from 
the great world, Which he had lately entered 
into with ſuch high eſteem, and from which he 
made his exit with Io ſingular a proof of his —_ 


1 K a'J 

This retitement was a ſpecies of ſculling, whici 
many great men ſtyle living at a coffee-houſe, and 
till their bills are too long for them to live there 
any longer. ä : 1 8 RE 3 


It was in this way that our hero retired He 
ſhifted from coffee-houſe to coffee-houſe, and from 
inn to inn, a conſiderable while; not, indeed, but he 
paid his debts contracted there, but it ſerved him 
for the purpoſe of ſecreting himſelf incog. from 
various enquirers, to whom, although a man may 
be denied daily, yet they are not ſenſible of the in- 
{ult ; nevertheleſs, they are ſure that the perſon fo 
denied has given ftri orders to his ſervants to fa 
their maſter is not at home. Theſe enquirers alſo 
will daily attend till they do ſee you, and when they 
have paid the kind viſit, will invite you to their 
houſes, notwithſtanding the utmoſt entreaties to the 
contrary; nay, ſo generous are they, that they will 
keep you for days and weeks, and at laſt ſee you 
fafe home, that is to ſay, into one of his Majeſty's 
jails, provided no kind friend will conduct you to 
the place from whence you came. | 


It was from theſe kind viſitors that Mr. Price 
had retired ; and it was in this retirement too that 
he, either in real poverty, or affecting it greatly 
(the latter of which we are the rather inclined to be- 
lieve), when a lodger at the White Bear Inn, Pic- 
cadilly, ſent to the gentleman, whom - we mens 
tioned before as favouring us with theſe anecdotes, 
and borrowed his gold watch, which the gentleman 


could never recover of our hero again, or its value, 


even in the hour of his affluence. 


* » 
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When the ftorms naturally occaſioned - the 
above failure had a little — over, Mr. Price, 
like a ſnake, that is never ſeen but in fair weather, 

to crawl out of his hole again ; and though 

he did not chooſe to venture farther than the mouth 

of it, where he could hiſs and retreat at pleaſure, 

5 he * the rays of the ſun, as they occaſion- 

one forth, and darted back again whenever 

by withdrawn its beams, or he ſaw the ch 
of an approaching ſtorm. 


We now find our hero attending the tabernacles - 
of the methodiſts ; and it was in ons of thoſe luxu- 
riant baſks he wriggled into the good graces of an 
elderly lady who reſided at Chelſea. Our reader 
will ſee q the tale, that it was not with much im- 
propriet 8 adopted the figurative alluſion of the 
ſnake. We hope, and ſincerely hope, that we ſhall 
not introduce a ſimile improperly; and we muſt 
tell our reader, that our hero now commencing 
methodiſt preacher, we could not think of ſuch a 
character without a ſerpent er nel to our 


' ſenſes. 


It may be eaſil gueſſed why why Mr. Price ſhould 
ſo caſt hls ſkin. 4 lady was a ſtrict — 
and he, who knew ſo well how to 


become all things to all men, t 


could as eaſily become a methodiſt preacher as any 
other profeſſion he had before, or ever after, follow- 
ed.—If we might venture to give our opinion, it 
ſhould be, m_ was the man the moſt calculated 
for that character that ever we heard or read of, 
not even the inſpired Whitfield excepted, ſuch 


1 1 3 
wererbis powers of dimmulation and abundant 
hypocriſy. | 


It was not ia FIRE reafoning that Arifto- 
N in his excellent comedy of the Devil upon 


Sticks, quoted the e uſed by the 


ae adi of the world, 


"® If T was nat n 1 uli choſe to „ 


« Diogenes,” 
in order to introduce, 


"Ng ] was not the dev T fhould ch etobe's 
| eee preacher * 4 2 


but from facts, and a thorough knowledge of their 
3 under I pretences. 


The fact of our hero having turned methodift 
preacher was well known to him, and by no means 
decreaſed his aſperity againſt the ſect. When, 
therefore, he wrote the above play, he certainly had 
a retroſpet to Mr. Price's ingenuities, and they 


Jr's progpancy fo: his animated ſatire. 


From the beſt chronological account we can 
obtain, he continued in this ſervice for about three 
quarters of a year, when he robbed that lady of 
. Zo oo pounds, as well under pretence of diſtri- 
uting charities to the flock, as by inveigling him- 
ſelf into her heart as a huſband. Thus he played 
a triple game. He robbed an old methodiſtical lady 
who wanted a young huſband; he defrauded the 
ſociety whoſe conſciences he was in hourly care 
of; and he made a mockery of the Almighty, by 
pretending 


- 
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pretending to preach his holy word, vrhen be had 
nothing but fraud and e l pen Nane * 
e LS PRO bo © BYLYY  TOH denne 

We are now, gentle reader, obliged to introduce 
thee to a lady, who will, in all due time, add a dig- 
nity to this work, and immortalize the page of 
this little hiſtory.—lIt is no leſs a perſonage than 
the celebrated Mrs. Poultney whoſe addreſs and 
ingenuity, under our hero's directions, have, for 
ſeveral years paſt, attracted the attention, and defied 
the vigilance, of the Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land, the magiſtrates of the Police in Bow Stree 
and all the attendants on theſe two powerful bodi 
of men; a full and particular account of which, in 
proper time and place, we ſhall preſent to thoſe 
readers who are curious enough to know the cele- 
brated 'exploits of two ſuch extraordinary charac. 
ters as Mrs. Poultney and Mr, Price, © | ? 


| Hiſtory is ſomething in the dark relative to th 
place where, the time when, and the manner ho 
this precious pair got acquainted, —It was ber- 
tainly-either about the period of our hero's vaga- 
bondizing from inn to inn, or elfe When he taugtit 


leſſons of morality to the old lady before men- 


tioned in character of a 
was in the year 1755. 
| * 2 e 


Q 
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liſt preacher, which 
Should we inſert in this hiſtory-what we hay 
heard, we might be induced to draw vety ſtrang 
concluſions, no ways advantageous to the chatac- 
ter of ſo complete a lady as Mrs. Poultney.— 
Before, therefore, we aim a blow at her delicac) 
we ought to be well warranted in bur affertio 


that it was this lady our hero adyertiſed in 'twa 


capacities: 


well as a female, Pride, dignity, and ſenſibi 


capacities: Firſt, as wanting a huſband ; and 
ſecondly, as introducing. her to gentlemen, who 
advertiſed for wives, as a woman of fortune and 


* 
* - 9 * 
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One thing, in juſtice to this lady, who. muſt 

hereafter cut a very conſiderable figure in this hif- 

tory, we cannot omit. She was a genteel, elegant, 

ws ag woman; and though now upwards of 
years of age, retains a great portion. of thoſe 

— lr — — her for ſo emi- 

70 a connoiſſeur in female endowments as our 
0. | 


Though it may be very ſhrewdly ſuſpected, that 
Mr. Price would ſpring every mine that could 
yield. the leaft ſource of treaſure, and that he would 
employ thoſe, or any other female ornament, ſuch 
as virtue, chaſtity, &c. &c. to his own emolument, 
ſo ingenious was he in the art of bartering when 
he could make any little advantage of it; yet we 
will not venture to ſuppoſe the all-accompliſhed 
Mrs. Poultney capable of expoſing her qualities 
to market-ouverte. FIL LIESs are, indeed, advertiſed 
in a ſtrain of captivating eulogium; their ſhape, 
make, fleſh, and high blood, pompouſly praiſed, 
and all. their paces highly commended ; but we 
cannot conceive Mrs. Poultney would ſuffer ſuch 
a. comparative deſcription of her figure to. appeat 
in a news- paper, as correſponded with. a F my 25 


ity, 


equally forbad it, and ſhe is in poſſeſſion of too 
much ſuſceptibility to permit us even to conjet- 
ture fo pitiful an opinion of her high quali- 


But, 
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But, notwithſtanding every conjecture is in fa- 
your of this lady, true it is, that Toes was a lady 
whom our hero played off in the ſtyle we have a 
laded to, and of whoſe perſonal charms and men- 
| tal accompliſhments he did make a little advan- 
it tage. For, about the year 1757, an advertiſement, 
12 to the following purport, was put in the public 


it, Papers. | | 

ſe « To Gentlemen of CHARACTER, FORTUNE, and 
Ny Honour, bi 
ur 


«W HO wiſk to engage for life with a lady who 
« poſſeſſes the above qualities in a very eminent 
14 « degree. Her perſon, in point of elegance,'gives 
F q « precedence to none, —Her mind and manners 
0 « are highly cultivated ; her temper ſerene, mild, 
1 «and affable; and her age does not exceed 
nh twenty - two.— Any gentleman who an- 
« ſwers the above addreſs, may direct a letter to 
14. Z. at the Bedford-Head, Southampton-ſtreet, 
| «Strand; and if their morals and fituation in life 
4 are approved, they will then be waited on by a 
. perſon who will procure the parties an inter- 

view. | . - ; 111 4. E : : 


How the idea of morals could creep into the 
head of Mr. Price, may be unaccoantable- to 
many readers, as they probably have by this time 
conceived, greatly to his prejudice, that it was as 
diſtant from his heart as any two oppoſite points, 
whoſe remote ends are undiſcoverable. That a 
however, who know ſomething of human nature 


will not be ſurpriſed that our hero. ſhould a 
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„ 
chat attraction in others which. he never Was in 
233 of himſelf. They know alſo, that as no- 
body talks more about religion than thoſe who 
have the leaſt ſhare of it, ſo nobody boaſts more 

of honeſty than thoſe who are the greateſt thieves. 
It was upon this principle, therefore, that he made 
morals a part of the requiſite qualifications of a 
huſband, well knowing that, if the applicant had 
any, it was the ſure and certain ground on which 
he could with propriety. fix his engines, the more 
ſecurely to entrap his game. 


The ſuccefs of this ſcheme, we are infarmed; 
ſwered every purpoſe intended. It produced our 
ero a conſiderable ſum in the ſituation of gentle- 
er to the parties 3 and, thoſe were ſure of 
gr are makes 4 . paid, whoſe 
dauceurs had the greateſt weight. Various were 
the Ten get rid of the viſitants, but the 
chieł ground of obſection againſt moſt of the ſuitors 
was — their want of MORAL8:=— The five guinea 
Fa wore ſoon diſmiſſed with a congi d ili 
elſewhere. . But if the douceur was in any degree 
adequate to the Nan a7 fortune of the lady, and 
there was no ground of rejection on any other 
ſcore, the want of morals was a certain incapaci- 
tation for the ſuitor, - „ | 


It would be an ill compliment paid to our rea- 
| Hers, not to ſuppoſe that they ſee through the reaſon 
3 entleman, who was wiſe enough to 
nſwet 1 » Vefots maintidhed advertiſement, was 
fare* of a diſmiſſion.— Had matters been carried 
farther, by an approbation of any one man, the 
produdtiog'of certain writings would have been 
na required, 
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required, and men of real fortune muſt bawer bern 
convinced, that there were either landed 11 
or ſecurities for money in the public funds. New- 
ther of theſe, however, being the caſe, our hero: 
confined his plan ta the bare interview, for * 
as ſoon as he had been tipped the cuſtomary cs 
. there was an end of all intercourſe; betwiect. 2 


id parties. An teten $05 1 Son HORA HE TSA 
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hero and the lady, whoſoever ſhe: was (ſor we 

cannot imagine, it te have been Mrs. Poultney), 
d; reſided in Red-Lion-Street, Clerkenwell; and, the: 
ur better to carry on the buſineſs, ee hes 
e- in Charles-Street, St. James 's-Square, where 
of was occaſionally and as frequently viſited as the 
oe Iriſh gianteſs, who was capable of 'concealing a 
" man of ſix, feet high, AY upright, under er; 
be wor petticoat. 


10a This flome, however, like all ether 

ire calculated to impoſe on the underſtanding, ſoon had: 
its termination. But though the decline-of dupes 

put a period to ſo ingenious a device, yet that de- 

vice was to our hero, if we may be allowed the. 

expreſſion, like a good ſuit of K. grown greaſy 


and ſhabby in the wearing, capable of . 
turned 4 put off to advantage. | | 


Again. The ſearch. after the philoſophers * 
has been productive of many benefits to ſociety, 
although every projector has hitherto failed. Our 
philoſopher, who was perpetually trying experi- 
ments in the art of making gold, no longer proſe · 


cuted his 3 one 9 i 


1 
dut an advantage of bringing his experiments to 


perfection in another diſcovery ariſing out of his 
original reſearches. Theſe diſcoveries he as con- 
ſtantly adopted as faſt as they aroſe, and declined 
every other as ſoon as ever he had made the moſt 
of it. Thus, though he never completed his pro- 
ject of finding the philoſophers ſtone, yet he did 
not exhauſt his ſubſtance in the ſearch after it, but 
was ſure to reap ſome Advantage in each and all 
of his philoſophic attempts. Happy would it have 
been for many ingenious philoſophers could we'ſay 
as much of them. —Phyſic and natural philoſophy 
may be indebted. to their labours, but leſs ſci. 
* 1 perſons generally reap the benefit of their 
ties, bo 4-2. ns ; . 


To drop the all From having invited 
gentlemen of — rack fortune to embrace a 
wife, he took to anſwering advertiſments for a 
wife, by people who pretended- to be gentlemen 
of character and fortune.—He thereby reverſed 
his original plan; or, more properly ſpeaking, it 
was a phoenix riſing out of his own fire, from 
which he alſo reaped a very conſiderable emolu- 
ment. | 1 


It happened, however, a little unlucky, that in 
the proſecution of this project, he got hold of a 
gentleman, who did not care a fig whether the 
world knew he was a fool or not.— This kind of 
dread, which eaſy and baſhful perſons are eminently 
poſſeſſed of, had hitherto been our hero's great 
ſhield. —In this he had repoſed an entire ſecuri- 
ty; and, perhaps, it is a confidence to which many 
ingenious perſonages are indebted for = ex- 
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iſtence in ſociety, which their great actions would 
otherwiſe, in all probability, to the great ſatisfac- 
tion of that ſociety, have · aut chem off from. 


The above gentleman, who had advertiſed for 
2 wife, and had been introduced by our hero to 
the celebrated lady before mentioned, whoſe name 
was WiGMORE, had diſcovered, though a little 
too late, that he had been dealing with an Auan- 
turier, and very rudely and — called our 
hero—a SWINDLER. it hinge 904 2a v6.4 5 
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We are forry to ſay that ſuch an opprobrious 
epithet was befowed on Mr. Price; but though 

we will not allow the truth of it, yet we admit 

that it is true he was ſo reviled. Na „ as we are 

on the ſcore of allowances, we muſt alſo acknow- 

ledge, that having obtained the ſum of fifty-five- 
guineas under pretence of procuring the ſaid 
gentleman a wife, and not chooſing to refund 

that ſum, a principle of which he had conſtantly 
very little ideas, ſomewhere about the year 1760, 
certain piece of parchment, called an indictment, - 

as preſented to forty-eight honeſt men of: the 

ounty of Middleſex, charging him with fo un- 
principled an act as a FRAuD.—lt had likewiſe 

te effrontery to ſay, | 9 


« That” our hero, & Charles Price, not mind - 


e 


of ed or deſirous of getting his livelihood by 

ly 'TRUTH and honeft labour, but being a perſon. 

- ' of evil name and fame, and of 4i/hone/t converſa- 

i. in, and going about and daily devi/ing and in- . 
ny lending unjuftly to vex and ampoveriyſh divers 

_ liege ſubjedts of our Lord the King within this 


« realm, 
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& realm, and them of their monies by /ubtle fra. 
«. zagems and devices to cheat and defraud; to ſup- 
port. him in-his-profligate way eff life, I ac- 
c quire and get to himſelf, and of and from the 
a faid T. Wigmore, a large ſum of money, to wit, 
e the ſum of fifty-ſeven pounds and fifteen ſhil- 
<« lings, of good and lawful monies of Great 
* Britain, under chu am 8 of getting him, 
the ſaid T. Wigmore, a W #8 of large fortune. 
% WnEASs, in truth and fut, he, the ſaid 
Charles Price, had no ſuch woman to diſpoſe 
of, or was employed by any ſuch woman, or 
« was in any treaty, articles, compromiſe, or 
agreement whatſoever with any fuch woman, 
but craftily und fubtilely deviſing and intending 
«him the faid T. Wigmore then and there to 
« cheat and One of the ſaid ſum of fifty- ſeven 
pounds and fifteen ſhillings of lawful monies 
« of Great Britain; to the great damage, oppreſ- 
& fion, and impoveriſhment of him the ſaid T. 
«« Wigmore, and in- contempt of our Lord the 
< King, and his laws, to the evil example of all 
< others, and againſt-the peace of our faid Lord 
the King, his crown and dignity, and alſo 
tc againſt the ſtatute in that caſe made and pro- 
«<< vided. 5 þ 1 


Now, reader, was there ever a ſtring of im- 
pudent lying calumnies, combined and legally put 
together againſt any great man whatſoever, that 
could be more falſe and atrocious than the above 
Bar Billingſgate ſhowered. down upon our hero! 
It is with great difficulty we ſuppreſs our reſent- 
ment at theſe powers of law oratory, and it was 
in juſt deteſtation of ſuch a ſlanderous * 


18981 
filled with ſuch foul language and opprobrious 
epithets, that the aforeſaid forty-eight honeſt men 
of the county kicked it out of the Grand Jury 
room, as nobody who had the fear of God before 
eir eyes, or but who muſt have been moved 
and ſeduced by the inſtigation of the devil, could 
have come forward and ſupported, on oath, a 
charge at once ſo very groſs in its foundation, ſo 
unfounded in fact, and fo very impure in its lan- 


The incident, however, that led o uch 4 libel, 


Among others who had vifited our hero, in 
ſearch of fortune, character, and honour, was the 
faid Mr. Wigmore, who then lived in Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly. This young gentleman” had 
juſt come from the Univerſity of Oxford, was 
near twenty years old, and at the death of a mo- 
ther was entitled to ſomewhere about 3000 l. 
per annum. — But as he was under the obligation 
of waiting for dead folks hoes, and conſiderin 
that whilft the graſs grows the ſteed ſtarves, he 
thought an application to the advertiſer would 
enable him to repair ſome little breaches he had 
made into the real income of his mothet's join 
ture, and throw him into a ſtate of independency 
on a woman who was ſo hard hearted as to al 
kim only the pitiful ſum of 5001. per annum for 


his maintenance and education. LOL 


| 9 1 
For this purpoſe he applied to our hero, v | 
having fifred into his —— excel» 
ingly on the barbarity 1 ſtingy mothers, r 


kg? 
* 
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. 
the liberal allowances which young gentlemen 
ought to enjoy, to prevent their falling into temp- 
tations which might reflect diſgrace on their birth 
and character. | My 


We have juſt before ſaid, that Mr. Price 'was 
well ſkilled in thoſe lines of the face which denote 
an ignorance of the wickedneſs of mankind.— In 
other words, he could read by the eye of a man, 
whether he knew ſo much of the world as to deter 
others from an attack on his property ar under- 
ſtanding; and finding that our collegian's face 
was as open as his heart was ſincere, rightly ad- 
Judged him to be a man of whom a little-advan- 
tage might be taken in his own way. He there- 
fore told him, that the lady was niece to a clergy- 
man, who, ſorry he confeſſed himſelf to ſay, was 
- little avaricious in his diſpoſition ; but whoſe 
rejudice in favour of the ſons of Ama Mater was 
10 rong, that he might yenture to affirm, any 
entleman coming from the Univerſity would 
| hav a preference ſhewn him to all the reſt of the 
i . have all his authority exerted in his 


Jo this uncle our hero promiſed to introdue 
che young gentlem Las the next morning; but, 
before they parted, he hoped that five guineas 
would not be too much for the introduction. 
The. Oxonian, highly pleaſed with the proſpect in 

iew, lipped.the ſtipulated ſum-into Mr. Price's 
hand, and departed in a tranſport that can be 
felt only by thoſe who are, in'contemplation, ſud- 
ply poſſeiled of eaſe, affluence, and. ta be united to 
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"The time appointed for this interview was 
the next morning at eleven o'clock; but, an 
hour before the time, the gentleman received 4 
letter from our hero, in which he apologized for 
not waiting on him in perſon, informing him, 
that the buſineſs had been communicated to the 
reverend uncle, who ſeemed highly pleaſed with 
the idea of having an univerſity ſtudent for his 
nephew, and requeſted to ſee him at twelve 
o'clock the ſame day, at his apartments in 
Charles-Street, St. James's-Square, but to pre- 


4 , pare himſelf with fiſty guineas at leaſt, 

* » . F 
n- Ide hour of appointment ſoon arriving, Mr. 
e- Wigmore poſted to the apartments, where he 
. was received by an apparent elderly eccleſiaftic, 
as with a ſolemnity due to the awful occafion. The 
ſe pretended uncle and the gay lover were as grave 
as as if the one had been actually a clergyman, 
ny and the other had never known or read of the 
uld words diffipation and extravagance.—The fortune, 
the beauty, virtue, ſimplicity, and meekneſs of the 


his niece, were extolled to the ſkies, and the expecta- 
tions of the ſtudent ran down with as much con- 
tempt as an annuity broker would treat the life of 

uee the ſoundeſt man in the-lmgdom.—In ſhort, after 
debaſing the gentlemar#s propoſitions till his pride 
began to be a little alarmed, the clergyman, who, 
as well as Mr. Price, knew to what extent the cat - 
gut might be ſtretched before it would break, then 
took the other ſide of the queſtion, by flattering 
the abilities, the perſon, the family, and character 
of the ſuitor, with a warmth that ſet his imagina» 
tion afloat, -When _ was done, and expecta- 

a ens nnn - - ties 
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tion ſtood on tip-toe, the gue/tion was put, & Whe. 


ther he had come prepared?” - --.. 


There is a language that the moſt ignorantman 
on earth cannot miſunderſtand, and there is alſo a 
manner of conveying that language by certain ac» 
tions, which dumb men even can anſwer as well 
as the beſt bred ſcholar at Oxford or Cambridge, 
When this clergyman, therefore, aſked the Oxo- 
nian ifhe had come prepared, although Mr. Price's 
previous letter had informed him what anſwer muff 
de given; yet, for fear of too much indelicacy 
upon ſuch a ſubject, and to baniſn all apprehenſion 
that it might need an explanation, he accompanied 
the queſtion with ſtretching forth his right hand, 
holding it open, and tickling his palm with the 


Had, therefore, our young ſtudent been deaf, 
and dumb, yet as he was not blind, he muſt have 
underſtood the clergyman, even if Mr. Price had 
not prepared him for a competent knowledge in 


the claſſics, —But the words were no ſooner ſuited to 


Abe action, and the action to the words, than, by a 
kind of charm, the fifty guineas were conveyed 
into the ſaid right reverend palm, and with as 
much dexterity from thence into the pocket of the 
we as ever Mr. George Barrington, of light- 

gered memory, conveyed a purſe of fifty gui- 
meas out of it. | | 


The principal buſineſs of the interview being 
over, the gentleman was appointed to meet the lady 
the next day at the ſame hour, and at the ſame 
place; but, alas ! that day never arrived, Neither 
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Mr. Price nor the clergyman was to be found; and 
though we are ſorry and almoſt aſhamed to ſay it, 
we yet muſt confeſs, had he met Mr. Price he muſt 
have ſeen theeccleliaſtic, and had he met the eccle- 
ſiaſtic he muſt have ſeen Mr. Price, for they were, 
ipſo facto, one and the fame worthy perſonage. 


Mr, Wigmore, however, not fully ſatisfied 
with this treatment, happened to ſpeak to a limbs 
of the law on the ſubject.— And this limb, think- 
ing if he could get the body of our hero into his 
rolſeſſion, he might make a.tolerable job oß it, took 
| a — deal of pains to rummage out his reſidence. 

— When this was effected, the lawyer plainly told! 
Mr. Price he ought to make reſtitution; and Mr. 
Price as plainly told the lawyer, that he and his. 
reſtitution might be d d. | : 


It was this anſwer, therefore, that produced the 
before-mentioned libel, and for which Mr. Price 
was obliged to refund the ſum of twenty-five gui 
neas to the honeſt lawyer, who had not then 
leaſt idea to whom the aforeſaid five guineas had 
been giren.— How he and Mr. Wigmore ſettled 
it, we cannot exactly ſtate 3 but we are informed, 
that his bill for proſecuting ſuch a wicked im 
tor as Charles Price, came to no leſs than twenty- 
three pounds ten ſhillings, -Mr. Wigmore, there- 
fore, received the ſum of two pounds fifteen ſhil- 
lings in monies back again, and fifty-five pounds 
in wit and experience, This was the ground why 
the faid Grand Jury kicked out ſuch ſcroll o 
ſcurrility, and the reaſon why no perſon dared ap- 
pear to ſuppart it. : : | 
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As the foregoing little advantage he took of 
Mr. Wigmore, was the firſt we have been able to 
trace which he put in practice by a perfonification 
of two different characters, it made us a little more 
minute in the detail of it. Beſides, it is ſomething 
like a glaſs of wine and bitters to an Epicurean, 
which provokes the appetite, as it prepares the 
reader to reliſh thoſe greater feats of dexterity, 
which prove our hero to have been a complete 
maſter of the art of riſing in reputation. 


To enumerate the various-applications made by 
zentlemen in ſearch of wives, by the different ad- 
vertiſements of a lady of fortune, and character, and 
honour, wanting a huſband, or gentlemen anſwer- 
ing the fame deſcription wanting a wife, would 
be as much impoſſible as to ſay, how much Mr. 
Price extracted from the purſes of the viſitants, in 
the character of à divine uncle and gentleman 
uſher. Let it ſuffice, that he continued the ſcheme 
till the bubble burſt, and he could no longer conti- 
nue it with ſafety.— The reader alſo may be aſ- 
ſured, that Mr. Price would never think of ſtrik- 
ing out a new line of buſineſs, till he had ex- 
hauſted his genius in the proſecution of the old 


A baker in Biſhopſgate-Street, however, whoſe 
name we do not know, parted with the fame ſum 
to Mr. Price, on the ſame conditions Mr. Wig- 
more had done. . 5 
An obſervation ſuggeſts itſelf here very natu- 

rally. Mr, Foote having been plundered of his 


property 


vp 1 
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property, in a prologue to one of his pieces has 
theſe two applicable lines: 


My Pegaſus, that ſtimm d the milky way, 
Robb'd and deplum d, now tugs a tedious dray. 
So there is every reaſon to imagine, that the ge- 


nius, who 


Caught the living manners as they reſe, 


ſtruck: out the under plot of his Commiſlary from 
the foregoing circumſtance, when he made Mrs: 
Mechlm introduce an Oxford gentleman to a lady, 
as intended huſband and wife, who, by way of 
poetical improvement, turned out to be mother 
and ſon, It is the more natural to ſuppoſe it, as 
the farce of our hero, and the comedy of Mr. 


Foote, were no great diſtance of time from each 
other in their coming out, | 


Wich this obſervation we ſhall, for a ſhort time, 
take leave of Mr, Price, of whom we can give no 
faithful account till about the year 17 593 as he 
again choſe to retire from the fatigues of a buſtling 
world, and enjoy his repoſe incog. * 


The reader is not to ſuppoſe that his genius 
was exhauſted becauſe it lay dormant.— Thoſe who 
have frequented that theatre of poLITICAL co- 
MEDY, nick-named the Parliament-houſe, muſt 
have ſeen, that, when Ns appeared moſt un- 
obſerving and ſomnoleſcent, at that very moment 
it was collecting the utmoſt force of its fires 3 

| that though lethargic, it was wide awake, ang 

| though apparently exhauſted, it roſe with a re- 
newed ardour ſuperior to its priſtine vigour. 
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They muſt alfo have ſeen, that ExIUs, when it 
appeared to be moſt overwhelmed, ſprang with 
redoubled activity, by the force of the very powers 
that endeavoured to annihilate it—that its ſources 
were inexhauſtible, and that no human ſagacity or 
invention could preſcribe its boundaries. Thoſe 
who have been in the habit of attending that ſpe- 
cies of the drama will know where to apply the 
obſervation, The only objection, however, that can 
be made, is to the title we have given to that hete- 
rogeneous aſſembly; becauſe an entertainment of 
a very oppoſite nature to that of a COMEDY is of- 
ten acted there. Our defence is, notwithſtand« 
ing, at hand, ready to ſupport the appellation. 
A Frenchman calls the play-houfe la com#dte, and 
when he goes there, will very gravely tell you, 
he is going to the comẽdis to ſee atragidie! With 
all due deference, therefore, to Johnſon's diction · 


ary, when we ſtyle our ſenate-houſe a theatre 


of political comedy, it includes a theatre of politi- 
cal tragedy, and ſo vice verſa. 


Again.—Although the reader ſhould not have 
ſeen this grand national ſtage, he perhaps may have 
viſiteda neighbouring place of entertainment, equal - 
ly polite and equally noiſy—we mean the Royal- 
Cockpit. There he mutt have ſeen the ſtrutting he- 
roes, pecking, cutting, and ripping each other, to 
the great delight, ſatisfaction, and profit of much 


greater cowards than the combatants, till the ſpi- 


rit and ſtrength of one have been exhauſted ; when, 


with all timely cunning, he has thruſt his head 


under the wing of his antagoniſt, till having gained 
| breath, he has renewed the attack with a vigour ſu- 
perior to his firit fury.—The heroes of theſe two 
| places 
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places of entertainment, therefore, may j by be 
ſtyled game cocks, as their modes of attack and de- 
fence are upon one and the ſame principle» - 
equally trimmed, equally armed, alternately __ ] 
rious, and alternately ſubdued. —There is one 
little . even heroes e at 
the Cockpit Royal are generally game, their 
ground, and fight till they die 4 thoſe who 
crow on the other ſtage are in proportion as eighty 
to one hundred runaway cock 5. | 


It was in this kind of way our hero took breath, 
and roſe to a degree of dignity that we hope no 
parliament man will ever arrive to, the pillory ex- 
cepted, and it was by this way we ls ap pro- 
poſed giving our readers a little. We intended, 
at the commencement of this hiſtory, to have di- 
vided it into ſo many books, to have ſub-divided: 
thoſe books into ſo many chapters, and to have 
fub-ſubdivided thoſe chapters by ſo many occaſional 
digreſſions; but as we wiſhed to give a great deal. 

our hero, and very little of ourſelves,. we ſup». 
preſſed: the intention, Beſides, we did not wiſh. 
to delay the curioſity of our readers, nor to make- . 
ourſelves great at the expence of making our 
kero little, and therefore Radiouſy confined our 
ſelves to facts. L a q - 


From what has been, already ſaid; the reads 
will be enabled to judge of the capability of his 
head, and diſcover the tinge of a heart, which ne- 
ver were at reſt without levelling their attacks on 
the friend and iſtranger indiſcriminately. Sorry, in- 
deod, are we to own, that we are afraid, before this 

E 5, work 
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work is finiſhed, it muſt appear that Mr. Price 
was a perſon in whom the genius, the abilities, 
and the talents of all great men were combined: 
to ſpeak plain, a man in whom the villanies of all 


- 


mankind concentered. - _ 


I 0 return to our hiſtory. By the aſſiſtance of 


. a gentleman; who is a very capital brewer in the 
neighbourhood of Pimlico, a man of integrity and 
reſpect, who had too much honeſty to ſuſpect ano. 
ther man of being a rogue, who was afterwards a 
principal creditor of our hero's, a very conſide- 


rable ſufferer by him, and an eye-witneſs, we are 


enabled to lay before our readers a few ſcenes of 
bis future life, which by no means diſparage any 
of the preceding part of theſe memoirs, N 


In the year 17 50, and about the 29th year- of his 


age, we again get fight of Mr. Price, in the capa- 
city of a clerk to Mr. Stables, a brewer, in Wild- 
Street, Lincoln's-Inn Fields. It was in this fitua- 
tion he firſt contracted an intimacy with Mr. W. 
the gentleman before alluded to, who then was 


cooper to the faid brewery, and who was then about 


five years younger than our hero. Mr. W. had 
been uſed, during his ſchool days, to be pretty well 
ſecluded, by his parents, from the ſociety of thoſe 
young gentlemen, who were not well known to be 
attached to certain qualities which Mr. Price 
would have ſcorned to have carried into practice, 
if even he had been in poſſeſſion of them. —Durin 

Mr. W.'s apprenticeſhip, the fame line of condu 

had been obſerved by his maſter which had been 
ſet him by Mr. W.'s parents. The leiſure hours 


were filled up with improvements of a rent 
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caſt from thoſe which diſtinguiſh our hero in his 
juvenile days. When Mr. W. thqefore, came 


out into the world, though he was not poſſeſſed of 
thoſe endowments, which ſpring from that famina 
which is denominated ſharpneſs, ſo early inculcated 
in children by ſome 12 whoſe bloſſoms are 
lying, impudence, and thieving, and whoſe end is 
to drop like over- ripe fruit from a tree; yet Mr. 
W. was maſter of certain ingredients which form 
a part of the human compoſition, and are termed 
ſincerity, integrity, and confidence between man 
and man. He had ſome ideas alſo of that anti- 
quated ragged virtue called honeſty; and therefore 
was a very fit companion for Mr. Price, who could 
gain nothing by the man who was as ſharp as him- 
elf, that is to ſay, a perſon who was unacquainted 


with ſincerity, integrity, confidence, and honeſty. 


As we have not heard of any little foible or ad- 
vantage he took of Mr. Stables, during the time 
of his clerkſhip, we do not chooſe to enrich. his 
brows with any laurels which his abilities may not 
have acquired him, It is our duty only to preſerve 
thoſe he-gained by his great art and induſtry in the 
ſcience of mankind ; and therefore, with the rea- 


der's leave, we will ſet Mr. Price down as a maſ- 


ter brewer once more, but now ſolely for himſelf, 
in Green-Street, Groſvenor- Square. 


How he got into that ſituation is eaſily to he 
gueſſed. He was ſo perfect a maſter of the art of 
inſinuation, and he cultivated the good opinion of 
Mr. W. with ſuch perfect (kill and addreſs, that 
his heart was as open to our hero as his purſe ; 
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nay, he aftyally thought Mr. Price as good and as 
— 1 3 * wandelt ir Price therefore, 
had no fooner propoſed ſetting up in the brewery, 
than the propoſal was cloſed with by Mr. W. who 
advanced the one thing needful. Nor ſhould the 
reader be at all ſurpriſed at this.—He was con- 
vinced of the brewing abilities of Mr. Price, and 
he had a very high opinion of our hero's virtues, — 
In fact, Mr. W. looked on him as one of the be 
men in the world, which is a character often applied 
to the very worſt men in the world. Whether 
this was the preſent caſe will be ſeen before the time, 
perhaps, of this hiſtory being cloſed, —Added to 
the above, Mr. W. was to be coopet to the brew- 
ery; and this was a worldly inducement to aſſiſt 
r. Price, which men, who knew that world 2 
great deal better than Mr. W. did at the time, 

might readily have acquieſced in. 


There was alſo another reaſon why Mr W. was 
induced to advance his money. He had been bred 
up with the fear of God before his eyes, and thoſe 
hours which other young men generally ſacrifice 
to idlenefs, pleaſure, and diffipation, he requently 
devoted to the ſervice of his Ee From this 
mode of managing his time, whilſt he imbibed the 

| Teeds of morality, he rivetted the principles of his 
. religion. Now our hero, the reader knows, had 
been a methodiſt preacher, which Mr. W. did not 
2 and therefore it is not much to be won- 
dered at, that whilſt the one was initiated into a 
true and ſincere devotion, the other was a proficient 
in difiimulation and hypocriſy. It was alſo very 
pucuſable in Mr. W. not to diſcover it, when 2 
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firſt ſcholar, the firſt wit of the age, and who knew 
the world much better than Mr. W. could be ſup- 
poſed to have known it, never diſcerned it till it was, 
unluckily for him, too late. 


It was upon this religious ſtring our hero 
layed one part of his overture, —He accompanied 
r. W. to church as readily as he would have 
done to a tabernacle, and he would have been 
equally at Mr. Ws fervice, had his religion been 
any, or all that were ever profeſſed from the da 
of Melchiſedec down to the preſent profeſſor of di- 
vinity, the Rev. Mr. Rowland Hill, who like a phce- 
nix has ſprung out of the aſhes of that grand arch- 
apoſtle Mr, George Whitheld. | 


Tuts reminds us of what the aforeſaid ſcholar 
and wit faid of a certain departed prieſt, in the 
character of Dr. Simony, as applicable to Mr. 


Price. | 


« He was none of your nice ſquearaifh ftomachs 
« ſwallowed the whole thirty-nine ;—and ſo he 
would, had they been thirty-nine times as 
* many.“ | D 


With the caſh and the confidence, therefore, of 
Mr. W. Mr. Price ſet uphisbrewery, and, as is uſual 
on ſuch occaſions, obtained a conſiderable credit, 
for an inconſiderable ſum of ready money, with dif- 
ferent tradeſmen in that line of buſineſs. 


It is worthy obſervation, that, during this inti- 
macy, Mr, Price cloſely applied himſelf to the 
| profeffion 


as 0 


profeflion, and hardly ever ftirred out to enjoy that 


eaſe and innocentamuſement,which equally diligent 
and equally honeſt men now and then indulge 
_ themſelves with. Mr. W. often preſſed Mr. Price 
to accompany him on a day which tradeſmen, young. 
and old, ene as the only day, in ſome rational 
recreation.— It was with difficulty, however, this 


pleaſure could be obtained, and his company to the 


enerality of mankind certainly was a pleaſure, — 

e could diſcourſe on any ſubject with a ſeeming, 
without a reaFkhowledge, and was a man of pene- 
tration and wiſdom to all but real philoſophers; to 
whom he was very conſpicuous to have been 
maſter only of 1 whipt-ſyllabub kind of under- 
; ing · F | 


Whenever the honour of his company was ob- 
tained, a retired walk was always our hero's choice, 


and the private road to. Kilburn Wells, over the 
fields, was his favourite one,—He pretended to love 
_ contemplation, to admire the beauties of nature, 
and to adore the Author-of the univerſe in ſolitary 
walks. —Nay, his contemplations, his admirations, 
his adorations, were ſo profound, that if a paſſenger 
paſſed by, it was as much as he poſlibly could do to 
throw one glance of his eye at him. —This is the 
certain characteriſtic of a great man.— He was a 
ſtranger:alſo, during theſe reveries, to that impudent 
ſtare which puts modeſty to the bluſh, and is diſ- 
played, in polite aſſemblies, with all the inſolence 
of elegant effrontery; nor could any thing induce 


him to look a man full in the face. He alſo deſpiſed 


that - inquiſitive ſkim, which is ſo very obſerva- 
ble in two ſtrange females when they meet, 2 
; | re 
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read each other from head to foot, and who, Kavidar 

leered up and down a conſiderable while, ſet their 
s, backs, and noſes at each other with all the wars . 

like contempt of two ſtrange cats in a garret. 


The reader dan ſeareely be at a loſs for a reaſor 
for this: our hero's exceſs of modeſty. Monmouth 
Street, St. James's- Street, the City, Holland, the 
Brewery at Weovil, with that of the Gran ge- Road, 
the Tabernacle in Tottenham-Coutrt- Road, the 
character of Gentleman-Uſher, and the part of tho 
Old Parſon to the Lady of Fortune, &c. &c. &c.. 
might;have furniſhed an opportunyſty for an inqui- 
ſitive paſſenger to have recognized a perſon to whom 
our hero was not very deſirous to have been known 
in the company of Mr. W. This part of his con- 
duct naturally — us of the part he played in 
the character af the celebrated PArch, when he 
artfully placed every ſervant on the leſt ſide where 
the patch was fixed, ſo that he could take an aſkance - 
look at every perſon with the right eye, and yet his 


face by no means erer of deems due 
time. i 


And — with at theſe planters in Wi ob 
all theſe reveries, the paſſenger, if he chanced to 
look, was no ſooner gone by, than he was: moſt 
exceedingly inquiſitive if Mr. W. was acquainted 
with him; for, added our hero, I thought he ſtared 
at you, as if he had known you. Let the reader 
reflect here a little, —Let REES 


The th dt fear each buf an offer 


He will then ſee, how miſerable the man muſt be 
0 
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who lives in daily dread of detection, and who, 
though his thoughts are dead to every principle of 
virtue, yet his conſcience is alive to all the horrors 
of complicated vice. | ms 


Too return. The brewery continued till the cre. 
ditors grew clamorous, and at laſt, which was 
fomething ſhort of three years, a failure ſucceeded, 
Mr. W. was a ſufferer for upwards of 2000 l. for 
which indeed he had a judgment, but not one cre- 
Aitor got a farthing., ? 


It muſt be remarked, that during this period 
Mr. W. uſed frequently to receive anonymous let- 
ters, adviſing him to be exceedingly cautious in 
taking ſecurities of Mr, Price, for the money Mr. 
W. from time to time advanced him. Theſe let- 
ters were in different hand writings; and whenever 
they were delivered, which was fometimes by z 
boy, ſometimes by a porter, and ſometimes by a 
chairman, Mr. W. found they were fent by diffe- 
rent CE it was often dy a young man, often 


by an old man, and often by a lady. Who. this 
| _ an, this old man, and this lady were, may 
be ably well gueſſed. Mrs. Poultney certainly 
lived with Mr. Price at the time, but we could not 
wih the reader to ſuſpect her of joining in ſuch a 
"treacherous kind of conduct. We call it treache- 
yous, becauſe the very ſame letters, advifing Mr. 
W. to take good ſecurities for his money, repre- 
ſented Mr. Price as a very honeſt worthy man, 
and one who might be fafely truſted with money 
to any amount. By thefe letters, therefore, the 
judgment before-mentioned is accounted for; _ 
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8 
it proves further, that in every tranſaction of our 
hero's life, all his meaſures were ſupported by 
ſchemes, and that every ſcheme was produCtive of 
additional plunder, F | 


But what reflected a ſplendour on his character 
moſt was, that in this failure he preſerved the opi- 
nion of his creditors, as an honeſt, induſtrious, and 
ingenious man. Induſtrious he aſſuredly was—in- 
genious he muſt be allowed; but in what his induſ- 
try and ingenuity conſiſted, required not half the. 
dificulty to fathom, as it would to diſcover in what 
way his honeſty was ſo very conſpicuous. 


After this ſecond failure, Mr. Price lived like a 
private gentleman for ſome time, till about the latter 
end of the f 1762, when we find him again a 
brewer in Gray 's-Inny Lane, maſter of thoſe pre- 
miſes called the Boar's Head Brewhouſe. This he 
was enabled to be, by the aſſiſtance of friends, ere- 
dit, and ſome part of that property which he judged 
would have been very ridiculous to have conſigned 
to the care of thoſe creditors whom he left in 
Green-Street, Groſvenor- Square. i 


During his management of this brewery, a cir- 
cumſtance happened, though a little foreign to the 
main deſign of this hiſtory, yet the curious reader 
may not think unacceptable. Mr. Priee ſucceeded 
one Stowe in that brewery, who failed, Mr. Stowe's 
brother, who then lived in Soho-Square, and was. 
either ſheriff of Nottingham, or Northampton, we 
are not quite certain which, was ſecurity - for the. 
brewer. A commiſſion of bankruptcy was _— | 
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and he was ſent for to be examined by the com- 
miſſioners. After the examination, finding himſelf 
liable to pay the debts of his brother, and by that 

yment he muſt become a beggar, he retired to his 
2 in Soho-Square, and not having reſolution 
enough to ſtand the ſhock of his brother's and His 
own misfortunes, manfully ble out his own brains. 
We mention this by way of anecdote; at the ſame 
time, deſirous of clearing Mr. Price of all unjuſt 
ſuſpicions, and to reſcue his character from the 
ingenuity of brother hiſtorians, we muſt do that 
gentleman the juſtice to ſay, he was not at all con- 
cerned in, or privy to, this murder. 


But the means by which he got into the Boar's 
Head Brewhouſe being more immediately related 
to our main deſign, viz. the life and tranſactiont 
of this great man, we muſt not let lip a circum- 

ance, which redounds very much to perpetuate 
eur hero's character to remoteſt generations, 


By the bankruptcy: of Mtr. Stowe there was 2 
vacancy in the ſaid brewhouſe, and a Captain Wiſe, 
who lived at Milbank, Weſtminſter, and had been, 
in the Jamaica and Weſt India trade, by which he 
had accumulated a. conſiderable fortune, was the 

aſſignee to Mr. Stowe. Our hero having fixed his 
eye on this brewhouſe, and his head on the afore- 
ſaid Captain Wiſe, whoſe acquaintance he obtained, 
not by public advertiſement, as he had done that 

of Mr. Foote, but by perſonal private application, 
ke was determined to get maſter of that, by means. 
not very diſtant from thoſe by which he ob- 
tained poſſeſſion of the brewery. in, the Grange 
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His manner of addreſs to Captain Wiſe being 
m that captivating ſtate. which made moſt men, 
who did not thoroughly. know him, his admirers, 
the latter was engaged to enquire into his charac- 
ter, and the gentleman to whom our hero referred 
was Mr. W —. Captain Wiſe, therefore, waited on 
Mr. W, from whom'he obtained this character, 
that he was very capable in the | buſineſs, ve 
active, innen and he believed 2 ene h 
man. ανατσu FEEL 4% fit 


On this 3 * what” was ; ſaid of 


Mr. Price, which did not weigh half ſo much as 


what Price ſaid of himſelf, r wars was is 
duced to let him the premiſes.” 


He had not been dang in Ala brewery. beftve he 
had ſo ſafely'wormed himſelf into the good opinion 
of Captain Wiſe, that our hero propoſed a plan of 
_ the Weſt India Iflands 101 beer, if Cap- 

iſe would advance him — ſum of two _ 


rnd pounds onthe project. 


| There is a method of extraQi eee | 
of the hands of a miſer, and, i if it Tai id in the power 
of any man, our hero was in full poſſeſſion ob-the 


ſecret,-His ſcheme with Captain Wiſe was cone 


ſonant to that regular ſyſtem by which he regulated 
all his attacks. He conformed himſelf to all 
things, all tempers, ſtations, and diſpoſitions, nor 

was. there an exiſting character he did not comply 
— whenever he had once fixed his attention on the 

— that individual. —In fine, as he knew 

ſide of every man, 3 
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that fide, and his 1 were ſo well ſet, that the 
me could never eſcape. The project of ſending 
cer to the Weſt India Iſlands was in Captain 
Wiſe's way, and therefore the more likely was 
Mr. Price to ſucceed in the propoſal. 'But one 
ſtep he always took in the accompliſhment of every 
pore ; he never came boldly to the point till the 
uſineſs was three parts done to his hands: he 
knew the opinion of Capt. Wiſe on the ſubjeR, 
and therefore, like a hawk that watches every mo- 
tion of its prey, he never made a dart at it till it 
was almoſt impoſſible for him to _ It was 
in this way he picked up Captain Wiſe, and in 
this way he ſucceeded. Mr. Price's arguments 
coincided with the opinions of Captain W iſe, and 
Mr. Price had always an opinion to coincide with 
the Captain's argument. No wonder, therefore, 
that he readily advanced the money upon the ſame 
kind of ſecurity that Mr. W. had advanced his, 

viz. a Bond and Judgment. t 15377 ad. ain 


It was at eee he propoſed to the 
aforeſaid Mr. W—, a project for purchaſing hops 
to the amount of 3000 l. To facilitate his plan, 
the propoſal came to Mr. W— at a ſeaſon when 


hops were reduced, but expected very ſoon to bear 


a very high price. 


78 # 
There is a moment when the wiſeſt of all hu- 


man beings may be outwitted ; and there is a mo- 
ment when men, who do not even poſſeſs com- 
mon underſtanding, cannot be over- reached. Mr. 
W. was neither of theſe characters, but a plain 
honeſt young man, with a tolerable ſhare of com- 

- | mon 
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mon ſenſe for his years. He had not had opportu- 
nities of forming a tolerable knowledge of the 
world, by which phraſe we mean to be underſtood 
poſſeſſing a competent knowledge of every ſpe- 
cies of knavery, and therefore made ſome kind of 
ſcruples to advance the money. They were ſcru- . 
ples, however, ariſing from conſiderations which 
he himſelf could not perfectly explain at the time 
he made them, nor account from whence his heſi- 
tations aroſe ; but he did ſcruple, and he did heſitate. 
He thought Mr. Price a very clever and a v 
honeſt man, and yet he did not like to part-wit 
his property, although there was a very conſiders 


able apparent profit ariſing out of the plan, 
WE, who perhaps know ſomething more. of 
men's motives for their own actions than they do 
y themſelves, -and can trace the ſpring and ſource of 
e their reaſoning and determination ſtill more accu- 
„ ntely, are not at a loſs to account for Mr, W 


heſitating at Mr. Price's propoſals. It is well 
known, that a third perſon, who underſtands pi. 
quet, ſees and knows more of the game than the 
parties who are playing, and where they lay out 
and where they play to the beſt advantage.— It is 
no difficult matter, therefore, if the major be al- 
lowed, to grant the minor, and this in the old pro- 
erd of “ a burnt child dreads the fire. Key 


Us t was on this principle Mr. W— acted, though 
0- Wie was not ſenſible of it himſelf. —It was an unac- 
m. countable ſomething that made him heſitate, 
ir. ¶ dough he did not abſolutely decline advancing the 
un I noney.—Had he not already ſuffered, he would 
m- have readil y complied with the requeſt, oy” his 

; ormer 
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Former. conduct ſufficiently ſhews; but the im- 
pulſe of the fear of a ſecond miſcarriage deter. 
mined him, although he did not doubt of Mr. 
Price's honeſty. ee e eee 


: This latter word leads · us to make another com- | 


ment on the tranſaction.—It is not very clear, 
dut that Mr. W— had ſometimes doubted about 
the ſtrictneſs of that thread- bare virtue in our 
hero; and that there was a je ne ſpat quoi on his 
mind, taking it all in all, that he could not tranſ- 
late into the oleareſt language; that 4s, ke could 
not ſay Mr. Price was not an honeſt man, 
although he could not ſay he was not a rogue; 
elſe how ſhall we account for the following cau- 
tion, which Mr. W— uſed on · the oceaſion, and 
which we defy the firſt lawyer in the kingdom to 
exceed ?—He offered · to advance the money by 
drawing on his brother, who lived in the Borough, 
and was well known among the hop-faQtors, and 
that his brother ſhould indorſe it on the delivery 
of the hops, till which indorſement the note was 
but a piece of waſte paper. | 


Till this cautious propoſal our hero had been 
all ſoftneſs, affability, and argument with Mr. 


W; but when he found that there was the leaf 


obſtacle to his deſign, and that he could not m- 
nage Mr. W— juſt as he thought proper, he # 
gan to reſent the injury. He was, moreover, mo 

exceedingly angry that Mr. W— dared to think 
for himſelf; and when he diſcovered, or thought 
he diſcovered, the leaſt ſhadow of an imputation on 


| his honour, he cocked his right eye, and bit 1 
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Jeft of ſide his nether lip, thereby ſuppreſſing a ſud- 
den burſt of paſſion, and at once collecting in his 
mind all the malice which bloated a certain gentle- 
man when he found himſelf defeated in the garden 
of Eden. A ; bs : # 


As, however, he could not-obtain the money, 
which was what he moſt earneſtly preſſed for, he 
refuſed the draft, which was proof, as plain as the 
{un in its meridian, that he meant to take the ſame 
little advantage of Mr. W— with · the 3000 l. as 
he had done with the 2000']. and that havin 
cajoled him out of the latter, he thought he had a 
right to riſe in his demands, by adding an addi. 
tional thouſand to a ſum equivalent to his firſt 
manceuvre. „ SRO | "IS 


As he did not entertain the leaſt doubt but that 
he ſhould fucceed with Mr. W— in his applica- 
tion, ſo he did not apply to him till he had actu- 
ally contracted for the and this for the beſt 
of all poſkible reaſons.— It gave a ſanction to his 
Tequeſt, and confirmed Mr. W— in the reality of 
his application; beſides, it prepared him with an 
been {Wl unqueſtionable anſwer to every enquiry that could 
Mr. be made, and enabled him to crow as a man of 
leak WI conſequence, even without that aſſiſtance. | 


In the wh6le-courſe of our hero's hiſtory, this 
moſt I äs, perhaps, the only inſtance in which he-plun- 


think I dered his friend under the diſguiſe of perfect ho- 
neſty, without ſecuring his confidence the more 


he plundered him, ſuch were his art and ſubtilty. 
Mr, W—. loſt two thouſand pounds by him; and 


it is with . pleaſure we congratulate that gentle- 
mall, 
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man, that he was not reduced by his friend to the 
very brink. of beggary, which was another un- 


happy perſon's caſe, more credulous than Mr, 
. and which the reader will be ſoon informed 
of. | 3 - 


But though the application to Mr, W— was for 
3000 l. and though Mr. Price failed in that, yet we 
would not wiſh our readers to conceive, that any 
meaſure of Mr. Price's proved totally abortive, 
If he ſowed as much golden grain which he ſup- Ne 
ſed muſt bring up 3000 l. worth, the land muſt ind 
have been very barren indeed that did not produce hir 
200 l. worth. Having contracted for the hops, . 
he went into the country, and inſiſted upon the Fs 
performance of the contract; but the hop mer- mts 
chants, who were by this time convinced of the ſu 
reality of what our hero had only in ſpeculation, uuf 
viz. that there would be a conſiderable riſe in the th i 
price of hops, began to open an accommodation 2 
with their arch- cuſtomer.— They propoſed giving * 
him the ſum of two hundred pounds to be off the Bil t l 
bargain, as they knew they ſhould be great gainen WW 
if they could bring him into their ſcheme; and our be x 
hero, who knew he ſhould be 2001. in pocket if en 
lie acceded to it, embraced the offer, and thus the 
hop merchants fell into his ſcheme, which was the 7 
real object of his journey. — Thus was this contra Bi , _ 
ſettled to the entire ſatisfaction of all parties, Wi WM ; +, 
this 200 l. in a bank note, did Mr. Price attend 1 
Mr. W—, blaming him for his want of ſpirit, and 
| boaſting of his own ingenuity. | Alde; 


There is no doubt to be entertained, that if he the yr 


had got the above 3000 l. having already obtained I 15 
> | | ; | 2000 , a 
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2000 |. of Captain Wiſe, he meant to have taken 
the little advantage which he ſoon after did; but 
falling in his proſpect, he only delayed his inten- 
tion till he found a perſon who would ſupply Mr. 
W-—'s want of credulity, to ſerve, him in the ſame 
manner he did all who bad the hqnour of his ac- 


quaintance, by breaking for no leſs a ſum than be- 


tween ſix and ſeven thouſand pounds, 
The grip we alluded to juſt now was a malt- 

ſter at Wandſworth, whoſe name the gentleman 
who informed; us of theſe facts has forgot. —From 
; him Mr. Price ſqueezed more than the ſum above 
5 mentioned, which was the total ruin of him; for 
e matters being now tolerably ripe, a third failure 
- took place, and a commithon of bankruptcy was 
e iſſued againſt our hero. The maltſter, who was 
D, unfortunate enough to know Mr, Price, and to be 
he thereby reduced to the humble ſituation of a jour- 
on Wh neyman grocer, lived to have the ſatisfaction of 
nz ſeeing his carcaſe thrown into the croſs road near 
he to Tothil Fields. Bridewell, with a take drove 
— through that body which in juſtice ought to have 
d 


been configned ti the jaws of leſs voracious animals 
E „ 


This commiſſion of bankruptey was, perhaps, of 
d al others that ever did, or ever will, happen, the 
&. moſt {ingular-in,its nature, and the richeſt for bu- 
* mour that ever came before any ſet of commiſ. 
| foners whatever, —It was in the mayoralty of Mr, 

Alderman Nelſon, who. was choſen aſſignee, and in 
ir he the year. 1776. * 3 


b Hah aabozere dll enced ha6d 
To this examupltigp ireFoote. was ſunmened, 


in 
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in order to prove a bond for 200 I. Which he had 
given to the bankrupt during their connection. 
The object of the creditors was to make Mr. 
Foote a partner; the object of Mr. Foote was to 
ſteer clear of a partnerſhip ;, for if a partnerſhip 
had been once proved, this gentleman would have 


brewery between him and Mr, Price. 


been liable to all the debts contracted during the 


Our hero declared Mr; Foote 'was a partner, 
Mr. Foote denied it, and explained the bond to be 
given as a ſettlement of accounts 8 them 
when Mr. Price began his brewery. That he had 
lent him a certain ſum of money to 'commence 
with, and that he was entitled to no more than five 
r cent. for his money, and a certain profit ariſ- 
laß out of the brewery, in conſideration of recom- 
mending him cuſtomers'; and that in fa& he was 
near 10001. out of pocket, which the bankrupt 
had robbed him of. 


' There is no doubt but Mr. Foote had his able 
lawyers to adviſe him in fo ctitical and perilous a 
Ktuation ; for if the partnerſhip had been ptoved, 
he would have been plunged into the moſt pitiable 
ſituation, that ever unſuſpecting and eccentric ge- 
nius was involved in. 
On the other hand, Price as firmly aſſerted, 
that Mr. Foote was a partner; and if he could 
have proved it, would have redeemed himſelf from 
the greateſt difficulties at the expence of Mr. 
Foote, whoſe friends, perhaps, would have releaſed 
him from the attendant diſtreſs, if his own genius 
would not have reſcued him out of it; : 
| t 


bond, and a great deal more, 


| F 
It was, therefore, a very hard run match be- 
tween the two. Price, at this commiſſion, aſſumed 


the orator : «© Gentleman,” faid he, © every word 
that this comedian man has told you is an un- 


truth. The bond was given for money due to 
te me, advanced on the flender ſecurity. of three 
&« farces, which this player writer was to compoſe; 
« all of which, gentlemen, when compoſed, were 
«DAMNED. Gentlemen, this bond,” holding. jt 
up between his two fingers and two thumbs, and 
loſt in the profound profundity of his cogitativs co- 
gitations, this bond, I ſay, gentlemen,” here he 


tore the bond right down the middle, „by God, I 


« advanced every farthing of the money for, and 
« when we broke, in order to avoid the viſits of 
« bumbailiffs, we ran away to Paris together.. 


As nothing could ſhock Mr. Foote more than 

a lie, and this we fay of our on perſonal know- 

ledge, ſo nothing affected him more than an im- 

udent barefaced one to ſupport a diſhoneſt 52 

ough he was highly enraged at the daring in- 
ſult, yet his reply was, Pe LION, TER: 

1 E va OEM, + 

« By God, Sir, if ou was partner with me in 

eehte win , you ſhall 4155 9 with me in wit 

„Gentlemen, this horrid and deteſtable liar, 


© having Eu .fum of mone from me on the 
at deal more, would have ſplit me 
« as he did the bond. He offered to ſell it to Bel- 
cher and Ironſides, the bankers, who applied to 
me about it, and who being ſatisfied.it was mine, 
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chat fellow ſold it to them, and I neyer ſaw. a 


| } 100 J 
The truth of this fully appearing to the com 


miſſioners, they could not well decide on the bond | 


Our hero complained of their partiality to Mr. 
| Foote, and told them, they were afraid deciding 
againſt him, for fear of his mimicry, —© And as 
„ for you, Sir,” ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to the 
Lord Mayor, * if you don't humour that come- 
e dian man, you'll be dragged from the manſion to 
the Hay-market, notwithſtanding you are Lord 
Mayor of London.“ | | 


In ſhort, the commiſſioners ſat from five in the 
afternoon till ten at night, when they broke up 
Without doing any thing.-As they could not prove 
Mr: Foote's, debts in the trade, they could not 


prove the partnerſhip, and at the next examinz- 


tion our great man was made a bankrupt, /o/us cum 
{ Every thing was ſeized on and ſold to the 
'b ft Si and our hero, to avoid the general 
- outcries and clamouis of all who had known, or even 
bead of him, pruden:ly decamped to the continent, 
which was in the year aforeſaid, and when he was 
in the thirty-third year of his age. 


From that period Mr. Price continued his tra- 
vels abroad, till about the year 1768; ſo that there 
is a cavity in the life of this great man from the 
time of his bankruptcy to period of his re- 
turn, which was two years, and in which hiſtory can 
do no great honour to his memory, 


Not that we would wiſh our readers to ſup- 
* poſe, that during this period he was a drone in na- 
"ture's hive. —He knew too well how to profit by 
his labours, and to extract the ſweets from 
: | exotics 
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exotics as well as natives, to let his talents 

lie unemployed, or his abilities uncultivated. 
Neither the great Linnæus, nor our learned Let- 
ſom, were more ſkilled m the vegetable, than 
our celebrated Charles Price was in the ani- 
mal ſyſtem. —Had his genius been confined to 
places as well as perſons, we ſhould have known 
nothing of him in Holland; nor could we have 
boaſted his proſecution of his ſtudies in the Em- 
2 palace on the continent, viz. the priſon at 


How Mr. Price contrived to preſerve the great 
reputation he had acquired, and to tranſplant his 

fame to Germany, the following little anecdet: 
will ſerve to illuſtrate, 18 EEE INS 


During his travels he had ingratiated himſelf 
into the good opinion of two gentlemen, 'who 
joined our hero in ſentiments as laudable as they 
| are public ſpirited. —One misfortune, indeed, often 
| attends ſuch ſentiments, and that is, being expoſed 

2 common carcaſe on a gibbet; but then ſuch he- 
roes, whoſe blood glows with the amor patriæ, 
think ſuch. an exaltation the higheſt reward df 
their great merits, and ſuffer 1 bono publico, with 


all the patriotic dignity of a Hampden, a Sidney, 
or a Ruſſel, | 


Not to keep our readers much in ſuſpenſe about 

what were the ſentiments of this noble trĩiumvirate, 

p- be muſt underſtand, that they conſidered all impoſts: 

* raiſed on the ſubject, for the ſupport of the dignity: 

by of the crown, and the honour and glory of the na- 
= tion, as ſo many ſanctified robberies, engendered: - 

cs by tyranny, and levied with long ſwords. In plain 


3. * Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, they were perſons who, not having the » 
leaf regard to the welfare of the ſtate which pro- 
tected them, or any care or concern for the-intereſt' 
or happineſs of their fellow ſubjects, but biaſſed 

only by perſonal motives, had concerted a ſcheme, 
under the auſpices of our great man, to enrol 

themſelves in that liſt of heroes, to which we 

give the vulgar appellation of SMUGGLERS. 


The branch of that truly noble and fpirited 
principle, in which this triumvirate had determined 
to exerciſe their abilities, was making ' Holland's 
gin, and the place where this laboratory was to be 
fixed was London. For this purpoſe, Mr. Price 
had perſuaded his two friends to accompany him to 
England, and embark in a buſineſs which muſt ſoon 
richly reward them for the benefits they beſtowed 
on the revenue, and the ſervices they conferred on 
the community, by vending a poiſonous liquor free 
of exciſe. . ; 


Whether our hero was ſo much of a lawyer as 
to know, that enticing artificers or manufacturers 
out of his own country, to emigrate into foreign 
parts, and communicate the art and myſtery of their 
profeſſions to the ſubjects of other potentates, was 
an offence within two different ſpecific acts of 
Parliament; the one, the 5th of George I. chap. 
27, ſect. 1, which inflicts a fine of 501. and three 
months impriſonment; and the other, the 23d of 
George II. chap. 13, which doubles the puniſhment 
and increaſes the penalty to 500 l. with impriſon- 
ment till paid, we know not. Or, if he bad fo 
much knowledge of the laws of his own country, 
it may be ſuſpected that he was of opinion fuck 
n | prohibitory 
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prohibitory laws for ſacrificing the intereſts of the 
public might not extend to parts beyond. the ſoas; 
unleſs, indeed, we are to. ſuppoſe that, though he 
was converſant in the laws of nations, yet that he 
was, nevertheleſs, determined to ſet all laws and 
all nations whatever at defiance, of which, perhaps, 
ſome readers may, by this time, begin to con- 
ceive. RY age 
Whatever might have been Mr, Price's know- 
ledge on the ſubject, the fact is, he did entice the 
ſaid two perſans to accompany him to England. 
True it is alſo, that by virtue of ſome ſuſpicion, 
which in certain ſtates is enough at all times to 
break a wm alive _ — this Ne 
had a period put to their progreſs, by being coo 
up in — at Oſtend, all they — give that 
fair and juſt account of their intentions, which might 
induce the Emperor's repreſentative to reſtore thein 
to their liberty. {84 ES | 1 
We are given to underſtand, that not more than 
ſix months had elapſed, when they were officially 
acquainted with the nature of their offence; and 
that three more ſlid away before the great officers 
of juſtice would condeſcend to hear any anſwer to 
the charge for which our hero was confined. We 
are alſo informed, that when they were ſuffered to 
defend themſelves, Mr. Price was the attorney at 
law who furniſhed an anſwer to the charge; and 
that to a long ſtring of interrogatories, ſent to the 
priſon for them to ſubſcribe their anſwers thereto, 
the defence of the ſaid attorney was, . That ſo far 
from meaning or intending to ſacrifice the inte · 
© reſts of the ſtate in which he reſided, by taking 
5 ( manu- 
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« manufactures abroad, his ſole view and object 
* was to benefit that ſtate, by encouraging them to 
go to England, for a certain time, and there to 
improve themſelves in their profeſſion, and then 
« to return; by which they would beſo improved, 
« that inſtead of their travels being injurious, it 
« would be highly ſerviceable to the Emperor's 
« ſtate and his ſubjeas.” | 


In the early part of the hiſtory of this great man 
we have ſomewhere wondered, how 'his: father 
could fo far miſtake his ſon's forte as to put him an 
apprentice to a tradeſman, when, from the beſt in- 
tellectual evidence, he was qualified for a good 
barriſter, or at leaſt a ſpecial attorney at law, The 
anſwer he put into the ſaid charge leads us to la- 
ment, that his father paid no attention to thoſe 
early indications of legal abilities, and ſpecial 
pleadings, which ſo evidently diſplayed themſelves 
in the above defence. We are the more induced 
to regret ſuch inattention, becauſe, from the above 
ſpecimen, it is clear, that numbers of unhappy 
wretches, whoſe lives, to the great detriment of ſo- 
ciety, have been loſt at 'Tyburn for want of good 
defences at the Old Bailey, might bave been alive 
now to have read the cataſtrophe of a man, whoſe 
abilities foared infinitely higher than ever the cele- 
brated eagles of Mr. Uncles could reach, and to 
which kind of defences they would have been in- 
debted for that exiſtence, which the laws of the 
land have ſo cruelly deprived them of. 


It is well-known in all criminal courts, that the 
great art of defending is admitting a charge, but 
denying the intention, —In this art ma” 2 

eem 


E 
it 
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ſeemed to have been an adept; and though the 


mode of proceedings differ in different countries, 
yet the conſtruction of all actions in legiſlative 
ſtates mult determine the innocence or guilt of the 

party accuſed. From this conſtruction ariſes the 
intention, by which every offence muſt be weighed. 

It is this principle which, in this country, wiſely 

adjudges that man to be guilty of murder who fires 

at one perſon and kills another, for his intention 
was to Kill; and though he did not kill the party he 

intended, yet his intention being to kill, ſuch kill- 

ing is deemed murder.—This principle alſo is re- 

hned, and applies to a man who kills another by 
throwing ſuch a weight or body into a promiſcuous 

crowd, or on a paſſenger, as may occaſion 
death, without intending to kill any body, or even: 
without ſeeing that paſſenger, or that crowd into 
which he ſo wantonly threw.—Nor would it be 
any defence for the murderer to ſay, Good Godt 
| knew not, I ſaw not, that man, nor had I any ani- 
moſity againſt him ;” but having thrown ſuch a: 
weight in ſuch a pl:cc, where crowds of paſſengers 

are ſuppoſed to paſs, ſuch killing is in the eye 

of the law murder, as the law: will ſuppoſe an 

intention. | 


We beg pardon for the digreſſion, which we 
hope will not be diſpleaſing to young Kudents of 
the crown law, or unſerviceable to thoſe.gentle- 
men who, ſometimes, delight in ſuch acts of wa 
tonneſs, ; | 


To-return,-Mr, Price having made the Feſt 
defence he could, viz. his good intention, and the 
wagiſtrate having weighed it with mature delibe- 

. BS : ration 
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ration for full three months, not bein willing to 
give haſty judgment on ſuch a nice point, ſent our 
hero his pardon, on condition of tranſportation out 


of the Emperor's dominions during the term of his 
natural life, | | 


It may, perhaps, be conſidered as a little extra- 

ordinary to ſome readers, that Mr. Price ſhould 
remain a year in priſon, and not be brought to a 
trial, But thoſe readers are to conſider, that the 
laws of no ſtate whatever afford the party accuſed 
ſuch infinite advantages as the laws of England.— 
In this conntry, a liberty is allowed to priſoners, 
and privileges permitted, which no ſubjeCt in the 
whole world enjoys beſides. —The charge before 
the magiſtrate is viva voce. The indictment before 
the grand jury ex parte, who may diſmiſs the charge, 
if they do not ſee ſufficient grounds to put the pri- 
ſoner on his defence; and the benefit of it our hero 
bas already experienced. His trial by his peers, 
the moſt ineſtimable bleſſing that the Great Diſ- 
poſer of human events has diſtributed throughout 
the globe in his legiſlative diſpenſations.— Judges, 
of wiſdom, learning, and integrity, to direct the 
proceedings, and even protect the priſoner from 
ignorance and malice.— The king and his council 
to weigh and decide upon the enormity of offences, 
the magnitude of guilt, and the proper objects of 
puniſhment.— And laſtly, the executive power veſted 
in Majeſty, who is on oath to execute juſtice in 
mercy, with the power of puniſhing or pardoning 
whom he pleaſes—form a combination of ſyſtems 
to protect the life, liberty, and property of the ſub- 
ject, which is the envy of the univerſe, and the 
pride and glory of Engliſhmen. 5 

0 
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To reſume. Mr. Price having obtained his par- 
don, took leave of Oftend, and withas much * 
ſure as ever criminal quitted the bar of the Old 
Bailey, when the jury have humanely believed he 
had found the property which the proſecutor mali- 


ciouſly charged him to have ſtolen. 


But though it is the uſual practice in this ooun- 
try, for foreign emillaries, and their agents, to ad- 
vance a conſiderable ſum to the artificers they 
mean to inveigle abroad; yet Mr. Price thought 
that this general rule here was by no means to be 
confined as a precedent elſewhere.—Inſtead, 
therefore, of giving them money in advance, he 
made them advance him little leſs than 300 I. in 
conſideration of the great benefits they were to 
reap from a diſtillery, which was to pay no part of 
that-exciſe duty, and which ſo. unjuſtly ran away 
with no inconſiderable part of the profits, perhaps 
no leſs than ſeventy-five per cent. 03? 8 
Although Mr. Price was tranſported, yet the two 
gentlemen who had joined him in the propoſal were 
contined to their own country by the order of that 
power which had confined them priſoners for a 
twelvemonth.—This order they would cheerfully 
have obeyed, as well as the molt obedient ſlave in 
the univerſe, who cries, un Dieu, un Roi, could 
they have coaxed out of the pocket of Mr. Price 


foled that · ſum into it. 


near three hundred pounds as caſily as he ha ca- 
| AA LAS 


Not being able, however, to effect this, Boy laid 


a complaint to the civil power, before whom Mr. 
Price was taken, not ſummoned to appear, He 
5 F 6 had 
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had then the honour to be examined ſace to face 
by ſo great a man. The who, the what, the why, 
at the wherefore, were gone through with the moſt 
profound gravity, and Mr. Price gave thoſe an- 
2 which beſt ſuited his caſe; but with regard 
to the three hundred pounds, he declared it to be 
falſe, and that he never had had any more than fifty 
pounds of them, which laying; down on the table, 
he ſaid, was very hard he ſhould be obliged to re- 
fund, as he had ſuffered great hardſhips for their 
ſakes, and meant to contribute every; thing in 
his power to the POR: intereſts of the 
Emperor. _ | 


On the. ſight of the AY the . of this 
rigid officer of juſtice began to relax a little, and 
| ſweeping it into his drawer, he ſaid, he ſhould take 
care of it himſelf, which we by no means doubt 
but he did. W TY however, diſmiſſed our hero 
with a frown, and accompanied that frown with an 
expreſſion that ſeemed to denote an abhorrence 
of taking ſuch pecuniary nnen "Hs on bag 
parting, he exclaimed, 


En vẽritẽ, Monſieur Charles Price, je Vas que 
vous tes un grand COQUIN 


which, for the fake of ſome readers, and at which 
we hope others will not be offended, we beg leave 
to tranſlate : | 


| Indeed, Mr. Charles Pris.” i believe you. are a 
very capital KN AVE! 


Tunis difmiflion reminds us of a converſation that 
once n between a gentleman, . 
c 
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hare already introduced into this hiſtory, and the 
Ae or.commiſſaire, whoſe buſineſs is to examine 
all viſitors who take a trip to France by way of 
Calais. We mean Mr. Foote, —He was once aſked. 
his name, and not reliſhing this French attack on his 
native Engliſh freedom, replied, Jean Foote, which 
being miſtaken for gent-fout, put the officer into a 
plaguy paſſion, who conſidered the anſwer as an in- 
ſult to his dignity. He therefore again enquired, 
and with an hauteur officiale Frangors, Je demande 
votre nom, Monſieur.— Jean Foote, faid our Ari- 
ſtophanes, with the moſt profound obeiſance.—An 
Engliſh gentleman, who was preſent, ſeeing the 
creat officer of juſtice likely to be in a rage, and 
apprehenſive of the n wie to our wit, tol 
the officer — Monſ. ce gentilhomme eff Monſ. Foote, 
Comedien Anglois,=Ab, ah, ſaid the judicial exami- 
ner, embracing him d la Frangous— Monf. Fogte, je 
ſus bien aiſe a vous voir, mais, parblen, c't un 
ſeutẽ nam—and then the two wits drank each other's 
bealth in good bumpers of Burgundy, which we 
vouch was by no means unpalatable to the Engliſt 
bard, from whom we were favoured with the fore- 
ding anecdote, „ 


Whether the Oſtend officer reſtored the fifty 
pounds to the artificers, hiſtory has not ſufficiently 
informed us. fronts gives us to underſtand, that 
our hero, who knew the weak ſide of juſtice in all 
parts of the world, as well in the county of Mid- 
dleſex as in the city and liberty of Weſtminſter, 
hoiſted his fail ſoon afterward, and arrived once 
more in his native country, which had been al- 
ready under ſo many obligations to his inge- 


nutity, that ſhe would readily have ſpared the Bo- 
JJJJ;ͤXrTxrx 

How he paſſed his time for ſome months here 
hiſtory likewiſe is a little in the dark; but in or 
about, as the lawyers phraſe it, the year 1769, ſhe 
again catches a glimpſe of him eſtabliſhed in ano- 
ther brewery, or rather pretended brewery, in Pa- 


radiſe Row, near Lambeth, in concert with his 


ever dear and precious mate, Mrs. Poultney. We 
are ſomething at a loſs too on the lady's account; 
for whether ſhe accompanied her paramour to the 
ontinent, during which ſtay he viſred moſt of the 
cours in Europe, or whether he left her behind, 
liſtory is a little in the dark; but it makes us ſome 
little amends by now diſcoverin 'to us that her 
miaiden. dane was CATueIRE erte 
that ſhe was the daughter of a Mr. Hickeringill, 
| Whoſe other daughter was then married to a Mr. 
Wood, who was an eminent bte wer in the Borough 
of Southwark, a very reſpectable man, and a 
worthy magiſtrate of the county of Sufrey, of 
whom we fal have a little occaſion to ſpeak 
hereafter. e 
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Wich ſome property of his own, and tnore that 
he obtained upon credit from credulous perſons, 
for there were ſtill more to be found, he got pol- 
ſcffion of ſome premiſes in Paradife Row, Lambeth, 


as aforeſaid, —Thele- premiſes, which" had nevet 


before 


4 
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before been uſed in the brewery line, he eonverted 
into that buſineſs; and, under pretence of breting, 
ke ſet up a private diſtillery. | 


4 


The ingenious Scrub ſays, there is a fecret'in al! 


families, and we may venture to add, there is a ſe- 
cret in all trades, When premiſes are converted 
into a brewery, which had not previouſly been fit- 
ted up as ſuch, it is almoſt a certain indication of 
an attempt to defraud the revenue.—For a brews 
ery is a cloak to a private ſtill, which cannot be 
carried on to any conſiderable extent without ſome 
plauſible pretext, and the beſt of all poſſible pretences 
is, 2 brewery.—Beſides, thoſe honeſt gentlemen, 
called Exciſemen and Cuſtom-houſe Officers, who 
have as good noſes as any pack of hounds this or 
any other country can produce, can eaſily ſniff a 
private ſtill, — They have generally alſo, which is 

laying a very, great thing, ſo much learning as to 
know, that there is no ſmoke without ñre; and have 

alſo fagacity enough to conceive, that wherever 

there is a 2 there is certainly a ſinote.— Of this 

peculiar ſagacity, and of this high learning, thoſe 

who are enemies to all the world but themſelves, 

i. e. robbers of the public revenue, are very well 

aware; and they are aware likewiſe, that the ſaid 

honeſt gentlemen are ſo ſtimulated by an exceſſive 

ardour for the yood of their country, that they will 

often riſk their tives if not ſpoke with in a very pro- 

fer and genteel manner. They, therefore, with equal 

ty, carry on a private diſtillery, underapretence 

of a public brewery, ſo that there is no danger to 

de apprehended ariſing from the /moke ; which they 

take pretty good care to be ſo very thick, as not 

only to blind: but to ſtop up the noftrils of the above 

| worthy 
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worthy fraternity, and thereby for a time deprive 
them both of ſight and ſmell. 2 


From the premiſes therefore, it may be fairly 
eencluded, that as long as thoſe ſaid honeſt gentle- 
men can be deprived, in any manner whatever, of 
thoſe two, ſenſes, ſo long the coALItTION will laſt; 
and that their ſight and ſmell are never reſtored, 
ſo. long as they are ſþoke to in that proper and genteel 


Of this doctrine, Mr. Price was a moſt compe- 
tent.judge, and he made the moſt of it. He conti- 
nued in that line of buſineſs, without let, hin- 
drance, ſuit, moleſtation, diſturbance, annoyanee, 
or any other legal phraſe, that may be adopted, 
to ſpin out the deed, whatever, till about the year 
1771. 


Sorry we are, that we are not enabled to treat 
our readers with an account of any little advantage 
he might have taken of particular perſons, during 
his practice in that art and nyſſery; they muſt con- 
tent themſelves, therefore, in the general account, 
and be ſatisfied with the hiſtory juſt, as it is. It is 
true, ſeveral people were ſufferers, beſides govern- 
ment, whom our hero thought, that inſtead of its 
being a crime, it was a merit to rob, as many other 
beroes have done, who at the ſame time ſcorned 
to rob Jack Ketch of his dutie. 


-, Upwards of two years having elapſed, and the 
beforg-mentioned officers beginning to recover 
the uſe of all their ſenſes, a CCRT of RuFx- 
FIANS, as our hero expreſſed it, committed a — 
ae | ; ary 


En 


glary in his dwelling houſe, having no other au-, 
thority whatever than a warrant from the commiſ - 
ſioners of his Majeſty's exciſe, whicl. obliged him 
again to decamp, and never to be heard of for the 
ſpace of near three years. 7:28 


But we would net wiſh our readers to entertain 
ſo injurious an opinion of Mr. Price's in, 
his vocation, as to ſuppoſe, that during the afore- 
laid brewery and / diſtillery. period he was totally 
idle to all other opportunities of gratifying his pen- 
chant for the property of others. 


We have, a few pages back, acquainted the 
reader with the parentage of Mrs. Poultney, alias 
Mrs. Hickeringill. Not that we meant any reflec- 
tion on that lady's character; or that we mean to 
throw out the leaſt inſinuation againſt it, or aſper- 
hon on it.— On the contrary, we mean to convey 
to the reader the idea, that ſhe was the only iden- 
tical perſon who ever had it in their power to 
prevail on Mr. Price to do, for once in his life, one 


We have before ſaid; that Mrs, Hickeringill was 
the daughter of a gentleman of that name, whoſe 
elder daughter was married to a Mr. Wood, a 
brewer in the Borough; and therefore Mrs, 
Wood and Mrs. Hickeringill muſt have been ſiſ- 
ters —By this marriage, which was conſummated 
ſome where about the year 1753, there was a child, 
which grew up among the ſons and daughters of 
men, and was called ELIZABETH. She was lovely 
to the eye, and as ſweet as the roſe of Sharon or 
the lily of the Valley, but not quite ſo tall as brad 
« ceda 


r 
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cedar of Lebanon, This young damſel, of whom 
from the earlieſt days to the preſent period, malig- 
nity has never yet thrown a dart, had, by the laws 
of relationſhip, the honour'to be the niece of this 
Mrs. Hickeringill, and was at a boarding ſchool at 
Camberwell 5 when our hero carried on his 
brewery, or rather his diſtillery, in the pariſh of St. 
Mary, Lambeth. 3 eie nene 


At this period of time Mr. Price was not far 
from forty years of age, and the young lady little 
better than fourteen, when ſhe was firſt introduced 
to our hero. His eyes inſtantly caught the flame 
of love, and his heart was fired with an' ardpur, 
that nothing could extinguiſh but the poſſeſſich of 
this lady, who was graced with many natural, and 
every acquired accompliſhment. —To be ſure, there 
was the paltry conſideration of 30001. ' which no 
perſon could — her of when ſhe came of age, 
together with all intereſt due on the ſame, and 
large expectarties from Mr. Wood, in caſe the 
match met his approbation; but it is to be hoyed 
that our great man was not moved by any ſuch 

uniary motives, nor can we ſee how it is poſli- 
be, in a warm, tender, and pure love, ſuch as he 
pretended he was then ſmitten with. ge it how it 
will, and let the reader think what he pleaſes, Mr. 
Price could fay what the renowned Othello faid on 
the ſame occaſion, 


That ] have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 
It is moſt trus— True, I have married her. 

- The very head and front of my offending 

-  Hath this extent. Me more. 


. N Now, 


L 
Now, we humbly beg no ill-natured critic will 


ay, that we draw a line of compariſon between CEP 


Othello and Deſdemona, and Mr. Price and Miſs 
Wood, becauſe the firſt was a black. We do not 
mean any ſuch inſinuation, for their minds were, 
3 different as their faces. —He might as well ſay, 
we compared him with Prince Oroonoko, in page 
26 of this hiſtory, as that we did the face of 
z chimney ſweeper to the complexion of the 
Prince, 6 IE 


We beg not to be underſtood as meaning any 
ſuch thing; but there is a perſon in the ſame page 
mentioned, whoſe name we ſhall not repeat, and 
for which the curious reader, if he pleaſes, is at 
liderty to ſearch, that perhaps bears a nearer degree 
of compariſon to Mr, Price than either of | 
two black gentlemen, who had never any exiſtence 
but in the fire of the [poet's fancy: whereas the 
perſon we allude to, and to whom be may more 
properly be compared, had real exiſtence, and was: 
xtually hung up at Tyburn. i ri 


s bearing ſome degree of — 
vere f | 


Maidens never bold, but of ſdirits 
So ftill and quiet, that their motions bluſhed 
At themſelves — | 


8 W 
And they were both fielen away. The one was 
murdered, and the fortune and peace of mind of 
tte other ſacrificed; notwithſtanding which, they 
both exclaimed, TE 45H _ 
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Be as your pleaſures may teach you——whatever 
' You are, I am fill obedient.” — 


What became of the aunt, after this marriage, 
which highly incenſed Mr. Wood againſt his 
daughter, we cannot poſfibly ſay; whether ſhe con. 
| tinued-in the houſe, as aunt and companion to Mr, 
Price ; or, whether ſhe gave place to her niece, and 
retired on a penſion, and ſo became an occaſional 
viſitor, we cannot determine. Yet it is true, that 
not long after this marriage, like moſt other great 
men, he again took a trip to the continent; on ac- 
count of the before-mentioned burglary, but left 
his young bride behind him; wh, we are 
informed, took up her reſidence, during that 
1 with her aunt, Mrs. Hickeringill, in 


We are certain alſo, that during his travels en 

this _— whats _ of m — in Eu- 
rope, and particularly at Denmark. — He was it 
Copenhagen, durin * time of the unhappy fate 
of the late Queen Matilda, ſiſter to our preſent ſo- 
vereign, which was in the year 1772; and from 
his failure in Lambeth, which was in the year 1771, 
when a warrant from the Commiſſioners of his 
_— Exciſe, dated October 11th, 1771, 3 
will be hereafter ſeen, we hear no more of him 
till che middle of the year 1773, when he re- 


turned to England, and aſſu the name of 
WILIA PAREs. 


The reaſon of his wearing this name, or rathet 
relinquiſhing his right one, is pretty apparent. He 
was not only apprehenſive of being apprehended in 
1 4 conſequence 


E 


conſequence. of the conviction before the Commiſ- 
foners aforeſaid ; but there were other little debts 
which, he had ſome reaſon to fear, might be ſtirred 
up againſt him; and to avoid theſe, he not only diſ- 

guiſed his name, but his perſon. 


It was in theſe two diſguiſes we again get hold of 
Mr. Price in a lodging, in Crown Street, King 
Street, Weſtminſter, and of one little advantage more 
he took of Mr. W, the gentleman of whom he 


| had already borrowed 2000 l. which proves him to 

{ a : 
ue been of a too buſy, and of too buſtling a diſpo- 
Con, to ſet himſelf down contented with one. ad- 
e antage of one perſon. nn. 


| Hot 6g, a1, 6s Hifi 
In this ſituation, therefore, he ſent letters to Me. 
W, complaining greatly of his diſtreſſed ſitua- 
tion ; that he did not dare come home for fear of 
being arreſted ;- that his wife and family were in 


5 great diſtreſs; and concluded with imploring Mr. 
u to go to them and afford them ſome relief. 

b. M. W., touched with the conſideration; of 
on uch repreſented diſtreſs, paid a viſit to them in 
15 Cron Street, where he was introduced to a lady 


his tat pretended. to be Mrs. Price; but who. We 
2 Wl fave many reaſons to believe was not the perſon 
vim due aſſumed herſelf to be. ein 


F Nu yi nant aw; tur 


Nor would we wiſh the reader to ſuppoſe, even 
for a moment, that it is poſſible it might have been 
Mrs. Hickeringill, Mrs. Price's aunt. For, if 
cher {WY Mr. Price ſpoke truth, which we are really appre- 
He benſive he did not always ſtrictiy adbere to, Mrs. 
an Uckeringill muſt have been dead about 2 Yeh 
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leaſt he had ſo perfuaded Mrs. Price; who, at the 
time of her huſband's apprehenſion, was never 

ore aſtoniſhed in her life than to find her aun 
alive, when, ſoon after the time of his finiſhing bu. 
ſineſs in Lambeth, he had ſo far impoſed upo 


her, as to make her believe that ſhe was actual * 
But the delight of Mr. Price's ſoul was to dea whic 
in fiction, and perhaps, in this cafe, there might] the h 
have been good reaſons for ſuch an impoſition. Wl logue 
He might very likely have found it neceffary ti knew 
trump up ſuch a ftory, and domeſtic reaſons, mu the t: 
probably, induced him to that which was fo con infort 
formable to his natural propenſity, viz, art anc | 
Atciulation, / 3 _ enn Bu 
n eee eee dg vin ane 528 t 
But, be it as it may, Mr. W— was introduced to of thi 
a lady whom he conceived to have been Mrs. Price for ſe 
She lay in bed, and in a ſtate ſeemingly to b tances 
much pitied . poverty was every where apparent ij cient 
the room, and the lady logked more a. ghoſt thank in the 
à living petſon.— Nor did her voice at all dro Boroi 
with her looks. It was low, faint, and dejected i which 
She related her diſtreſſes to Mr. W., in a man conſig 
ner that convinced hin bf the reality of the ſceuſ 
arbund him; who, touched with concern at he We 
misfortunes, humanely gave her two guineas fo in ſo e 
Preſent ſupport, and promiſed to call again in a jel the lat 
days. | ai. 5 N ö Ab v ; bod f 
in TH. 12 | * hd 4 21 250 2b 01 ourt 
It was not long after, however, before Mr. W- lodgin, 
"was, convinced 5 the whole 'preterided diſtreſſij conver 
was a trick to cheat him out of more money; thal terwar 
che lady, Who pretended to have Deen Fo exceed tions; / 


ing! 5 e 
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ingly ill, was painted for” that j —5 | 
dentical hands of Mr. Chartes Price, and ti 
they had rehearſed the dying ſcene in order to be 
e in the pare! before Mr. fo ghar pot ; 
© 990 CET FA FIN 

This nteligeitcs; however did hodavigee to him 
til it was too late ito. prevent à larger ſum from 
ſipping out of his pocket for bene volent pu 

which the reader will ſoon ſee. The landlord * 
the houſe in Crown Street had overheard the dia- 
logue between the manager and the actreſs, ant 
knew tlie former” was behind the curtain whilſt 
the latter ned the fiek-ſcehs'; of which he 


informed Mr. W—, CI e e 903 


But let not the reader conceive, that Mr. W 
was the only dupe, in this way, to the deceptioiis 
of this great man. He practiſed it with ſucceſs 
ee for ſeveral weeks, on ſeveral friends and acguain- 
forces ; and raiſed contributions "from tem ſuſũ- 
eient to enable him to ſupport himſelf in ſplendour 
in the priſon of his mi jeſty's Palace- Court, in de 
Borough of Southwark, called the Marſhalſea, to 
which place one of thoſe friends bad fo erdelly 


conſigned 4 nb 

0 on gn n 4 mehr "7 

We are given to üg that this teſidanbe 
in ſo eminent a place was . time about 
the latter ench of the year 1773, ahd that he haTitlie 
50d fortune to quit the air of his majeſty's Palace- 
ourt the Beginning of the year 1784, and took 
bdgings much more agreeable, wholeſome,” and 
convenient, int Tottermam- court Road; which" df- 
terwards became the ſcene of dis doh heroje ac- 
vons. * { EIT n 172 1 WO 
1362908 42 och 23it 21351 u. How 
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How he came to be diſguſted with his abode in 
that honourable confinement, we are informed, 
was as follows. Ihe gentleman who had ſued out 
the writ againſt our great man for ſo paltry a ſun 
as 41. 10 s. poſitively ſwore, he would be d 
if the 7aſce, ſuch was the ungentlemanlike epithet 
he beſtowed on an , unhappy priſoner, ſhould not 
lie in jail till his carcaſe rotted, without he paid 
the full debt and coſts. of the action.— Having, 
however, a ſpirit to deal with, which, when op- 
preſſed, was equally turbulent and equally reſolute, 
our hero as poſiti vely ſwore, that before he would 
pay one-farthing of either, he would be d d to 
the center of perdition. Ri topics 
Let not the reader imagine that there js any 
thing outr2, in all this. We have known many 
2 plaintiff and dafendant :equally..obdurate, and 
.equally obſtinate, till the manlineſs of their ſpirits 
has brought them ang. their families to drown all 
animoſity againſt each other, in one and the ſame 
* Ann dis... E 4 d ants 244 47 ct | 

OF, E999; 18 ? i 14 HARE? STE, 11882 OTE LO! 
-Alhough this did net happen in the preſent 
caſe, yet the full debt and colts were paid by 3 
gentleman, whom no note of hand, or Warrant of 
Attorney, at a future gate. will ſatisfy, when he 
_body chooſing to, adminiſter, becauſe, that: admi- 
niſtration would have involyed them, in debts 
far exceeding the creditor account, and the action 
thereby not being renewed. by v certain ”procels 
called a ſcire fagz95, which few, underſtand, and 
which thoſe who do underſtand cannot well ex- 
Plain, Mr. Price, like Shylock's Launcelot, my 
: | moo 


. | 
the heavens wel of a brave mind, fairly made uſe 
of his legs and ran away from the fene. 


During his "reſidence in Tottenham-Court. 
Road, being - apprehenſive that the fame trick 
might be again played him . by another hard- 
hearted and cruel creditor, whoſe name we are in 
formed was Mr. Thomas Hancock, a butcher in 
the neighbourhood of Lambeth, and who had, a 
little unluckily for our oppreſſed hero, found out 
his retirement; he took the following meaſure to 

uard againſt a viſit, ſo dangerous as that of Meflrs, 
John Doe and Richard Roe. a 


By way of compromiſing a debt of about fif- 
teen pounds, he waited on Mr. Hancock, not as 
Mr. Charles Price, but as Mr. Charles Price's 
uncle, diſguiſed in all thoſe habiliments, which, 
when the inſide is as white as the outſide is black, 
add a becoming wy to the prieſthood z but 
when it chances to be blacker, only-ſerves to r n- 
der the wearer more truly contemptible, and does 
more real injury to the cauſe of virtue, morality, 
ent and religion, than even a thouſand” Mr, Charles 
3 Fices; and that is faying a very great deal 


t of indeed. 


91 


na- He was dreſſed in your neat ''old-faſhibned 
no- WI {quare-toed ſhoes, little Final buckles, and a ſuit 
mi- of reverend black, covered with a camblet furtout. 
ebts WW His wig, as the wig of Dr. Simony, deſcribed 
tion WI that wit whom we have had occaſion ſeveral tim. 
xcels Wl de mention, had curls as long and as large as the 
and ears of a Newfoundland ſpaniel. —Added to this, 
i there was a degree of dignity in it which all fingu- 
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lar and great men chooſe ſhould ornament ſo pro- 
found a type of all human knowledge.—It was not * 
only a pure grizzle, but it had, like the great wig un 
of that great man Dr. Samuel Johnſon, as deſerib- 1 
ed by Madame Piozzi, a toupee, which was moſt * 
eminently ſinged; and that in order to ſhew, that oh 
the wearer's attention was fixed above, whilſt his 

looks were on books below.—lIt argued, therefore, 1 
that ſuch a man, in ſuch a wig, would in- * 
ſpire more reſpect in Mr. Hancock than twenty WE 
plain dealers, and that his reverence for the cloth Wl de. 
would induce him to credit every word of the quit 
wearer. | | | 


We could as heartily wiſh that this was not too bb « 
often the caſe, with thoſe who have a title to the into 
function; and then their actions would never give r. 
the lie to their appearances. zue 


To proceed. To complete the deception, his Bil 5. 

. eye-brows were painted black; he wore a pair of like 
een ſpectacles, which threw a ſhade over his fea- 1 
res that contributed ſtill more to the diſguiſe, and 
de waited on Mr. Hancock by candle-light. 


IT To attempt to repeat all that paſſed, would be 
too tedious. Suffice it, that Mr. Price exclaimed 
againſt his own follies very vehemently, and ral- 
tied immoralities with a profound 8 
wiſhed, he faid, to get his nephew into buſineſs 
again, and he hoped no good Chriſtian would oppoſe 
ſo laudable an aſſiſtance. But in order to induce 
Mr. Hancock to comply with his intended pro- 
polal, Mr. Price aſſured him, that his income 
and living were ſuch as could only afford w 
advance a third of his nephew's debts, to thoſe who 
| | rigoroully 
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rigorouſly inſiſted on a part; and that his nephew - 
muſt be entirely ruined, if ſome good-na- . 
tured creditors had not, from motives of huma- 
nity, conſented to wait till Mr. Price himſelf was 
enabled to difcharge even that ſum in full for the 
whole, . 5 


Whether the harangue of this pious prieſt pre- 
vailed moſt, or whether Mr. Hancock was moved 
more by the offer of the money, as he looked upon 
the debt to be of a very deſperate nature, we are not 
quite certain. — True it is, he began to ſympathize 
with Mr. Price's misfortunes, to aſſure the old di- 
vine, that he did not wifh to hurt any man; and, 
ſo far from preventing his nephew from going 
into buſineſs again, he would accept of the offer. 
—The conſequence was, the clergyman offered to 
pive his note for the money at three months; 
which the butcher refuſing, the former laid down 
hve guineas, declaring it was all he had, and 
likely to have for ſome time to come; which the 
latter, with joy in his countenance, took up, gave 
areceipt in full of all demands, and pocketed it 
vith no leſs pleaſure. | 


be Hiſtory informs us, that Mr. Hancock was not 
ed Bi de only tradeſman that thought himſelf fo very 
al- ell off” by this friend and uncle of our hero's. 
We have ſome others of a ſimilar nature upon 


nels Wl record ; but as they were fatisfied by the fame ſpe- 
" cies of friendſhip, a repetition rs +7 totally need- 
uce ks, and for that reaſon we did not purſue our hero 
Py ktther in this line of little advantages. 

1 to 


We are came now to a period, which, how- 
ner, was not quite ſo fortunate to Mr, Price, 
pull 0% In 
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In the former part of theſe memoirs, we deſcanted 
a little upon a certain pack of hounds, whoſe ſmell 
is not very ſagacious at certain times, and whoſe 
organs of that ſenſe are at others as keen az 
the film over their eyes is thick. We mean Cuſ- 
tom-Houſe and Exciſe Officers, who have always 
very ſubſtantial reaſons for the operation of thoſe 
ſenſes. | | vo. 


They had, ſome how or other, got ſcent of Mr, 
Parks, and were in hot purſuit at this identical 
time. Hot it happened we are in the dark; but it 
may be fairly concluded, that as envy always pur- 
ſues all great men, and dares not attempt an injury 
face to face, ſo lurking in the dark, it aimed a dart 
at Mr, Parks, which hit him effectually. 


It was on the day, the ever fatal day, to make it 

ſomewhat ſimilar to tragic bombaſt, when our 
hero Jn down Holborn, being the 11th day of 
April, 1774, in purſuit of ſome honeſt creditor, 
who. he knew was in want of caſh, and that a 
trifle, in lieu of the whole, might be conſidered as 
exceedingly ſerviceable ; that Mr. Joyn Saux- 
DERS, Meſſenger to his Majeſty's Commiſſioners if 
_ Exciſe, laid his cruel talons on the ſhoulder of Mr. 
W1LLIAMPARKs, exactly oppoſite Furnival's Inn, 
and conducted him to his Majeſty's jail of Neu- 
gate, having no other authority for ſo daring an 
undertaking than the following warrant. 


e . rien 4 | wir : y - 
W E Commiſſſoners and Governors appoint- 
. tha ed by 2 Majeſty King George the — 
. t. now is; for the manage ment of His Receipt 
| London | a je 


'S Exciſe, and To forth, do, in His ſaid, Maje 
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19 May, 1774, en Habeas Corpus 
before Lord Mansfield. 


Delivered, 
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name hereby authorize, require, and command you, 
every or any of you, to take and arreſt the body of 


CuarLEes PrICE, otherwiſe WILLIAM. 


Pax&s,if found within the limits of the weekly 
bills of mortality; and forthwith to carry the ſame 
to the gaol or priſon of and for the county or 
place where you ſhall take and arreſt the ſame, 
with a duplicate of this our warrant, there to 


deliver into the cuſtody of the gaoler or keeper 


of the ſaid gaol or priſon of or for the-ſaid 
county or place, there to remain in ſafe cuſ- 
tody until the ſaid CharLEs PRICE, alias 
WirttianmPAR Ks ſhall ſatisfy and pay the ſum 
of ONE THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED POUNDs of 
lawful money of Great Britain, by us the ſaid 
Commiſſioners adjudged againſt him, upon an in- 
formation exhibited againit him before us the ſaid 
Commiſſioners and Governors by Edward Cech, 
as well on the behalf of his ſaid Majeſty as him- 
ſelf, for that the ſaid Cu AX LES PRICE, alias 
WILLIAM PAR Ks, on the twelfth day Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord One Thouſand 
Seven Hundred and Seventy-one, within the li- 
mits and juriſdiction of this office, had in his cuſ- 
tody and poſſeſſion one private and concealed ſtill, 


four private and concealed low wine caſks, two 


private waſh backs, and one private ſpirit caſt, 
of which no entry was made, contrary to the form 


of the ſtatute in ſuch caſe made and provided: 
" whereof the ſaid CMA RLE PRICE, alias 


WILLIAM PAR Ks, ſtands convicted before us 
the ſ.id Commiſſioners, And all conſtables and 
others his Majeſty's officers are hereby autho- 
rized and required to be aiding and afliſting to you 
in the due execution hereof. And the gaoler or 
gaolers, keeper or keepers, of ſuch gaol or priſon 
to which you ſhall carry the body of the ſaid 
Cuartzs Price, alias WililamParks, is 
and are hereby authorized and required to receive 
into his, he r, or their cuſtody the ſaid body, and the 
ſame to keep in ſafe cuſtody until the ſaid 
CrHanrLEs Prict, alias WILLIAM Parks, 
ſhall ſatisfy and pay the ſaid ſum of ons THovW- 
SANDSIX HUNDRED YOUNDs of Jawful money 
of Great Britain; and for your, every, any, or either 


of your ſo doing as before is reſpectively directed, 


This ſhall be to you, every, any, or either of you, 
reſpeRively,. a ſufficient warrant and authority. 
G | Given 
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Given under our hands and feals at the Office 
above mentioned, this fifteenth day of October, in 
the eleventh year of His Majeſty's reign, and in ga 
the Year of our Lord One Thouſand Seven Hun 

dred and Seventy-one. 


To Mr. Joux Saunvers Meſſenger, G. HAYME, of 
and to all and every other — 44. . VU ma 
fengers belonging to this Office : Windham Bowyer, mu 
And to the Gaoler or Keeper of ſuch | ö be 
 gaol or priſon to whom eſe preſents D. P apillon. e 
all come. rat 
Brought to Newgate April 11, 1774. tho 
This Warrant renewed by anather dated 131h April, 1774. — 

? a 

rid 

We have now, gentle reader, ſafely conducted of t 
our hero home, and to a houſe which is the general put 
rendezvous of truly great men.—But let it be un- rect 


derſtood, he was not one of thoſe heroes, whoſe the 
low-lifededucation and habitual ignorance prompt- and 


ed them to commit felony or murder, but only for con 
that ſpecies of fraud which many honeſt men, who nou 
are not found out, daily commit in private, deny in and 
public, hourly aſſert to be no offence, and fill call thei 
themſelves the fair tradeſmen, . c 
| ani 

If, therefore, there is any preſumption ariſing in beg 
the reader's mind in favour of that opinion, we face 


humbly beg that Mr. Price may have the full be- and 
nefit of it, and his character not be blackened on 

that account any more than he deſerves.—All we Tt 
can ſay againſt it is, that it is contrary to the ſtatute 
in that 5 made and provided; and, therefore, litua 
being the law of the land, it behoveth every mem- Paus 


ber of ſocie not to commit any breach or violence in th 
* againſt it, if he has any regard to his own perſonal Priſc 
fafety ; as ſuch offences are, now and then, pu- him 


niſhe 
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niſhed with fine, impriſonment, and ſometimes the 
gallows. | | | 12 


It may be remembered, that his Majeſty's jail 
of Newgate was once a dungeon, in which nohu- 
man being, debtor or felon, ſave and except a 
murderer, ought, by the Jaws of humanity, to have 
been confined, It was a den too loatfiſome for 
rats to reſide in, and which the ſtench drove even 
thoſe vermin away from. — The cells of the Inqui- 
ſition, the dreary apartments of the Baſtile, the 
Black Hole at Calcutta, were palaces to this hor- 
rid priſon, —It had infernal darkneſs in the noon 
of the pureſt day.— Filth were its ingredients, and 
putrid fevers its conſtant companions. The e 
recoiled at the ſight, the noſe revolted at the ſmell, 
the human frame ſhook at the diſmal appearance; 
and the debtor was, if poſſible, leſs wholeſomely ac- 
commodated than the felon, —To the great ho- 
nour of the city of London, it was pulled down 
and re- built in a manner that reflected credit on 
their humanity and ſpirit.— To the eternal ſhame 
of others, it was ſuffered to be burnt down by a 
banditti of ruffians in the year 1780, when our hero 
began his depredations alſo on the Bank, in the 
face of day, and unmoleſted—but rebuilt in ſtyle 
and ſtrength that inſpires awe in the beholders, 


It is no wonder, therefore, that Mr. Price ſhould 
endeavour to extricate himſelf from ſuch a wretched 
ſituation, which he 2 virtue of an habeas cor- 
pus before the preſent Mr. Juſtice Gould, a Judge 
in the Common Pleas, in order to get to the Fleet 
Priſon; but there being no cauſe of action againſt 
him in that Court, the 1 could not ſend him 

? | + to 


to the Priſon of it, the Fleet, and therefore he was 
remanded to Newgate. beg 


If the honeſt gentleman, who was his ſolicitor on 
that occaſion, knew the practice, and that he could 
not be removed to the Fleet from Newgate with- 
out ſuch cauſe or action being previouſly lodged in 
that court, he took care to take the ſame little ad- 
- vantage of his client, which Mr, Price had fo fre- 
quently taken of others; viz. ſqueezing ſome gold 
out. of his pocket for a purpoſe which he was pre- 
viouſly aſſured of would be ineffectual. And this 
is a practice which, we fear, is too often carried 
inte execution.—lIf he did it wilfully, he ought 
to have been ſtruck off the roll of Attorneys— 
if ignorantly, he was unqualified ever to have 


been on it. . | 

It was not long, however, before Mr. Price 
ook, either by the advice of the ſame ſolicitor, 

or ſome other ingenrous practitioner, a proper 

method to extricate himſelf, and this was as 
follows: ; : 


A friendly writ was ſued out againſt him in the 
court of King's Bench, for the ſum of ten pounds 
and upwards, in order to obtain a habeas corpus 
before Lord Mansfield. —Now, a friendly writ is, 
when a good-natured man makes an affidavit of 
debt againſt another perſon who never was indebted 
to him in his life one ſingle penny, ſave and except 
the ſum of ten pounds and upwards, due upon 2 
certain note of hand drawn up for that ſpecial 
purpoſe ;. or for pretended money lent, or goods 
ſold and delivered, for which affidavit ſuch good: 

| nature 
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natured creditor generally obtains the valuable 
conſideration. of —twwo ſhillings' and ſixpence. Not 
that this happens in all caſes ; for there are ſome 
kind of attorneys, to the praiſe and glory of the 
profeſſion be it ſpoken, who will refuſe to join in 
ſubornations of even ſuch innocent perjuries, and 
then a real creditor, if there is any, obliges the pri- 
ſoner with an affidavit, whereby he can effect his 
removal. 

For this 2 ſuch a writ was made out, 
whether by a diſintereſted or two fhilling and ſix- 
penny friend we are not thoroughly informed; 
nor, whether it was one and the ſame ſolicitor in 
both caſes. Let the fact be as it will, it ſtands 
upon record that the habeas was ſued out on ſome 
ſuch writ, that he was taken before Lord Mansfield, 
who, on the 19th day of May, 1774, committed 
him into the cuſtody of the Marſhal of the King's 
Bench, there to remain without bail or mainprize 
till the above ſum of 1600 J. was paid into his 
Majeſty's Treaſury ; fo that he remained only five 
weeks in Newgate. e 


But it is ſomewhat n that during his con- 
finement in this place he ſhould again ſend for 
Mr. W. and again implore his charity. He had not 
the modeſty to be contented with plundering him 
of 20001. under friendly and difintereſted appear- 
ances, nor of two guineas under the fpecious 
pretence of charity; but he muſt level his third at- 
tack on that gentleman, under the ſame idea he 
had done the ſecond. is 

Mr. W having waited on Mr. Price, and ſeen 
him in a ates ts muſt have extorted compaſ- 
| G 5 | ſion 


Twi. 
ſion from the moſt obdurate heart, with a feeling 
that did him the utmoſt honour, flipped five 
5 83 into his hand, and promiſed him further 
relief. „ | 


Mr. Price did not, indeed, receive this extraor- 
dinary proof of his friendſhip with that cool reſerve 
and confuſion which is the inherent property of a 
truly grateful heart, but with fifty times the num- 
ber of proteſtations that there were guineas ; ſuch 
as, my dear friend, and my good friend, everlaſting 
obligations, eternal gratitude, family thanks,and cer- 
tain abſolute promiſes of re- payment if ever Heaven 
ſhould put it in his power; and this accompanied 
with that ſolemn oath, by G- D. Whether Mr. 
W— doubted his gratitude or his proteſtations 
is not very material; nor is it more ſo, that the 
fame grateful expreſſions and proteſtations were 
uſed to half a ſcore more of ſuch friends, during our 
hero's reſidence in that ſcene of wretchedneſs and 
horror. | KY 8 


It appears, therefore, from unqueſtionable au- 
thority, that when he informed Mr. Fenwick, the 
governor of Tothil Fields Bridewell, that © had 
he never been in Copenhagen, he never ſhould 
have got put of Newgate,” he muſt have been 
miſtaken; that his Majeſty's Lord. Chief Juſtice 
was a better friend to him, at that time, than even 
Majeſty itſelf, and that the perturbation of mind 
put Newgate into his head, Inſtead of the King's 
Bench Priſon. This was alfo the more likely to 
have been the reaſon of ſuch mjitake, as he was 
then every day under the dread of becoming an in- 
habitant of that cavern above ground, 
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It was in his Majeſty's priſon of the King's 
Bench, then, that our hero had another opportunity 
of reſting from his labours; but that active fart 
which he poſſeſſed in ſo abundant a degree, woul 

not prevail on him to ſit down; indolently and ſu- 
pinely under a commitment, which is looked on, 
generally, as perpetual impriſonment. 


His great ſoul roſe ſuperior to the difficulties he 
had to ſurmougt, and in proportion to the weight 
which ſeemed to cruſh him his ſtrength of mind 

thered renewed vigour... He knew that his 
Majeſty was plaintiff, and that, | conſequently, 
there was a much greater ground to | - 
don, than if he had been indebted to his Gefty's 
Prime Miniſter,” 1 F 


Filled with. this idea, he ſet about writing a 
pamphlet on the ſubject of the revolution in Den- 
mark, and to reſcue. the memory of his Soves 
reign's ſiſler from the degrading refletions which 
an ambitious party.at the court of a ud 
headed by the Queen Dowager, endeavoured to 
throw on her character. F 

This pamphlet, which he got printed, he ſent to 
Mr. Foote, accompanied with a letter, full of con- 
triton for the injuries he had done him, and ftated 
lis diſtreſſes in ſo moving a manner, that that gen- 
teman not only forgave the attacks on his fortune 
and character; but, greatly to the honour of his 
humanity, complied with the prayer of Mr. Price, 
that he would preſent it to ſome nobleman of 
n acquaintance, W acceſs to the * 


a 1 as 
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and perhaps that pamphlet might be the means 
of procuring his Majeſty's pardon and for. 


giveneſs. i 


It was not long before an opportunity offered 
for Mr. Foote: to ſhew that he had a heart deſti- 


tute of all malice z and that he was not only capa» 


ble of forgiveneſs, but eager to do, even his worſt 
enemies, every ſervice in his power. hare =. 


202408 881 * n gag n 
The late Lord eee who was extremely in- 
timate with Mr. Foote, called on him, one day, 
when at North End, Fulham. To this nobleman 
Mr. Foote produced the letter and pamphlet; and 
it was agreed that the deſign was good; although 
the manner in which it was wrote was coarſe, and 
the language, if we may be allowed the phraſe, 
rfectly imperſect. Having preſented one to Mr, 
enwick, a' few days before. his exit, we had an 


opportunity of ſeeing it, and may ſafely ſay, it proved 
| he bad an” underſtanding capable of developing 


the intrigues of the court; and to penetrate. into its 
cabals; provided he was not furpiſked with thoſe 
materials, when at Copenhagen, which gave his 


pamphlet the air of truth and ſagacity. 


However that might have been, Mr. Foote, 
who:was always forward to do kindneſſes to every 
ſpecies of merit, aſked; his lordſhip, if he would 
lay it before the then Lord Chamberlain; which 


he engaged to do, and in a ſhort time it was pte- 


ſented to his Majeſf 7x. 


maden eme : zi lee bluovw of 155) 


1 had this advantage atoompanying it, that it 
| 6 Its . was 
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was the firſt, and we believe the only 
publiſhed on the ſubject.— Whether the King ap- 
proved of it we do not know, but it is certain that 
ſoon after, a reference, by his Majeſty's order, was 
made to the Lords of the Treaſury, who ordered 


the report of Mr. Price's caſe to be laid before 


them, in order to be preſented to the King, which, 
as ſoon as the uſual forms of office would allow, 
was accordingly done.— The Lords of the Trea- 
ſury, in due time, preſented the documents to his 
Majeſty, with their opinion; who ſomewhere about 
the year 1777 was 8 pleaſed to liberate 
Mr. Charles Price, alias Mr. William Parks, and 
forgive him a debt of one thouſand ſix hundred 
pounds, in conſequence of his good intentions. 


The reader muſt obſerve, that the man who was. 
capable of deceiving every perſon with whom he 
had any kind of connection, was ingenious enough 
alſo to get himſelf releaſed from an impriſonment; 
by the ſame kind of artifice carried on even up to 


Majeſty itſelf; —for we by no means wiſh it to be 


underſtood that Mr. Price had either the intereſt or 
honour of his ſovereign or his country at heart. 
As he knew how to take an advantage of human 
weakneſſes, he knew how to take an equal advan- 
tage of the times, and it was to him h 


« An ill wind that blew moody good.” 


It was in this confinement, however, we are 
piven to underſtand, that Mr. Wood, the father of 

rs. Price, died, and left Meſſrs. Hodgſon and 
Perrot, Attorneys of the Temple, truſtees for his 
daughter. As he never could be 1 


pamphlet 


v 
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ſee or correſpond with his ſon«in-law, ſo he took 
care that his daughter ſhould have men of character 

and reputation for guardians. | 


The intereſt of Mrs. Price's fortune Mr, 
Price always pocketed; but as ſoon as Mrs. Price 
had attained the age of twenty-one, which was 
ſoon after his aforeſaid diſcharge, he claimed 
and got into poſſeſſion of that fortune, which was 
3000 * ö i 


We now ſee him again at large, and with all 
the additional purity of a novus homo, ready to begin 
the world de novo, and with a ſum of money, that 
had he been poſſeſſed of one hundredth part of that 
inclination to honeſty that he was of a ſettled and 
determined reſolution to rob all mankind, he might 
have been, as he had before declared, worth 
100, ooo l. - But ſorry are we to ſay of him, that he 
had ſuch anearly inclination for lying, thathe never 
ſpoke a true word, and {uch a fixed principle of tak- 
ing advantages of the world, and all that is therein, 
that it was equally impoſſible for him to do one 
honeſt act. Nay, his very pamphlet proves, that 
neither wit nor abilities were proof againſt his pro- 

jects, and that the king and the beggar were alike 

dupes to his deſigns. It was not, therefore, without 
ſome reaſon we gave him the appellation of the So- 
CIAL Mons r ER; and we truſt the paradoxical title 
will be fully juſtified by the future part of theſe 
memoirs, which will conduct him to the crown of 
complete and accompliſhed iniquity. 


sen THEM n b 
N Wich this property in his poſſeſſion, we trace him 
in the year 1788 as a Lottery Office-keeperinKing- 
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ſtreet, Covent Garden, in the actual name of 
Charles Price. And perhaps this mode of livelihood 
beſt ſuited his kifpoltion of all others. His head 


enabled him to make the moſt accurate calculations; 
but his heart would never permit him to enjoy the 


fruits, even of his hoxeft labours, if ſuch they might 
be deemed; for, if poſſible, he never would comply 


with the demands of a fortunate cuſtomer, unl 
actually terrified into it; and to terrify Mr. Price 
required no ſmall ſhare of ingenuity and reſalu- 


tion. 


This natural ropenſity to taking little adyan- 
tages of ur life him bore the ſituation: in 
which he ſet up.— He was ſervile to the extremity 
of meanneſs, where his ſervility could be recom- 
penſed by a ſhilling; and he was maſter of the 
moſt conſummate effrontery and impudence when 
juſtice called upon him for jit.— If he paid it, he 
paid it with an eye to further plunder, — then he 
abounded with ſuch profeſſions of honeſty, that all 
who could read mankind could ſee he did not poſ- 
ſeſs a grain of it.— In ſhort, he was not a true 
Lottery-Office Md but. a rare 4 


adventurer. 


The following inſtance, . many others 
will ſerve to explai > that char | 


Mr, Titmus, of Pimlico, who kept a cane and 
ſtick ſhop there, but who now lives in Oxford 
Street, had bought of Mr, Price an ei — 
ticket, which chanced, as he was inſo 
up a prize of 2000l. and when Mr, Titmus — 
vor him for his ſhare of the prize, viz. 250 l. our 

adventurer 
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"adventurer aſſured him, pon his word and honour, it 
had come up a blank. Not perfectly ſatisfied, how- 
ever, with the word or honour of Mr. Price, either 
{eparately or jointly, by the advice of ſome friends 
he choſe to examine the books at Whitehall; and 
there he to bis great ſatisfaCtion found, that his in- 
formation was literally and bong fide true. With 
this information he poſted to Mr. Price, and told 
him what intelligence he had- got at the aforeſaid 
office. On this, our great man aſſumed a haughty 
tone, and in an imperious manner demanded to 
know if Mr. Titmus thought him either a liar or 
a cheat? The reſult, however, was, that when Mr. 
Price found he could not, by all the polite argu- 
ments he was maſter of, perſuade Mr. Titmus to 
make him a preſent of 2501. he threatened to kick 
him out of the office for an impudent lying ſeoun- 
drel, a fellow that wanted to rob him, and an im- 
poſtor who made it his buſineſs to rob gentlemen 
who kept Lottery-Offices. 1 


It happened, however, fortunately for Mr. Tit- 
mus, that he was acquainted with a certain perſon, 
_ who well knew that Mr. Price was a liar, cheat, 
and impoſtor ; and this was no other perſon than 
Mr. Clarke, of the public office, Bow-Street, 

nd attraper des voleurs des grands chemins, des 
uſſes ſignatures ; voleurs des malles, & des faiſ- 
ſeurs d'argent contrefait. 


Mr. Titmus having acquainted Mr. Clarke of 
the tranſaction, the latter applied to a gentleman, 
of whom we have ſome ſmall knowledge, and he 
undertook to manage Mr. Price. 
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For this purpoſe he waited on him at the office 
in King- Street, and was received with a ſubmiſſion 
that indicated ſome ſucceſs in the negociation.— 
A private interview being demanded, the gentleman 
was ſhewn into a back room, and he had no ſooner 
made his buſineſs known, than Mr. Price was as 
inſolent as before he had been obſequious.—In fine, 
they fell to words; and the gentleman not being 
| quite ſo much maſter of the hot and cold as his an- 
\ tagoniſt, and being alſo ſhocked at the impudence 
| and knavery, as he then thought it, of Mr. FRO 
rentured to call him a Scoundrel. 


Mr. Price, inſtead of being warmed by ſuch a an 
ignominious epithet, very coolly, and with all the 
dignity and peri och a Wy great 


man, replied 


7 0 dend, d 1 have, been lle d, fam: 
t drel a thouſand times, and I aſſure you it does 
“not make the leaſt impreſſion on me. My 
dear Sir, it r ann me, ] aſe 
4 %u. 


» 

ty | 

n | The gentleman finding Mr. Price inflexible 
* to all perſuaſion to be an honeſt man, hit on 
s an expedient that he thought might prove more 
- ſucceſsful- than his beſt oratory. He drew up a 
copy for a e which was Wen as 
ollows : 


ho CAUTION. to de PUBLIC. 
Mr, Titmus, - of Pimlico, having bou ght of 
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Mr. Charles Price, of King Street, Covent Gar. 
den, lottery office keeper, an eighth of a ticket, 
which has this day come up a prize of 2000 l. the 
faid Charles Price firſt declared it came up a blank 
but-not able to ſupport ſuch a falſehood, has refuſed 
and ſtill refuſes to pay the fame.” “ — 


With this copy, the gentleman went to a prin- 
ter in the neighbourhood, and got one of them 
printed off, with which he puſhed away to Mr. 
Price.— As ſoon as he made his entrance into the 
office, he was aſked if he wanted to rob it; but 
producing the hand-bill, and telling Mr. Price 
that there were ten thouſand of them working off, 
9 at the Royal _ to 
ck up in every of n an in 

ſter, and 4 nw ar ts 2 be delivered daily at his 
own door, Mr. Price's furor abated, and the gen- 
tleman, with many congees, was deſired to walk 


* 


into the parlour. 


The adventurer, then, began to expoſtulate on 
the amazing run of ill luck that had befallen him, 
the honeſty of his intentions, and the ruin that 
mult inevitably attend him if ſuch a hand- bill was 
diſtributed, — His character, he declared, had hi- 
therto been unimpeached, and he meant to pay 
every body in time, which he hoped the gentleman 
would give him. E aff 


The latter, however, continuing inflexible, Mr. 
Price promiſed to pay it if Mr. Titmus would 
call. He accordingly did ſo, and luckily got his 
money; but before Mr. Price paid it, he ſent 2 


flaming letter to the late Sir John Fielding, deſir- 
C3. ' , Ing 
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ing to know if he had no remedy againſt a fellow 
who had threatened to aſſaſſinate him, and ſet fire 
to his houſe. | = $A 


It happened alſo, unfortunately for Mr, 
Price, that one of Sir John Fielding's ſervants 
was entitled to the quarter of an hundred pounds 
prize, at the very identical time when this letter 
came to hand, and not having been able to obtain 
it, had made his complaint to his maſter, who, on 
-x receipt of this letter, ſeat to ſpeak with Mr, 
Ice. . | #7 


At this audience there was preſent the gentleman 
alluded to, when a very humorous ſcene enſued, 
from which Mr. Price found himſelf under the ne- 
cefſity of paying both Mr. Titmus and Sir John's 
ſervant into the | 5 2 


SOT Wy 

A circumſtance happened to him, alſo, during 
his reſidence in King that deſerves ſome lit 
tle notice, _ : 91 


A book called the Swindler's Chronicle was pubs 
liſhed, in which our hero was held up under the 
initials of Charles P—ce, in which his face, com- 
plexion, eyes, noſe, and chin, were very cloſely co- 
pied, with an abſtra& of the characters and 
in which we have fo accurately depicted him. His 
landlord and landlady, who were people of charac 
ter and reputation in life, having been frequent! 
inſulted by him, in terms as as unpro 
were, by one of thoſe ſtrange accidents, which in 
ſpite of our utmoſt care and caution will diſcover 
adverſe adventures, inſtruged who and what _ 

| worthy 
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worthy lodger and braggadocio, Mr. Charles Price 
really as. — The lad 2 taking courage, read 
over to him, in the io. his own character in the 
above Chronicle, ſupplying the initials with the 
name at length, and this as often as he inſulted her, 
to his no ſmall mortification, but to the certain ſale 
of the book; which, we are credibly informed, our 
great man bought up, that his great actions might 
not be recorded to poſterity an honour we now aſ- 
ſume to ourſelves, and which with infinite pains 
we have been able to accompliſh, in a manner, 
though not quite ſo fully perhaps as his various 
adventures might have enabled us, yet we hope 
in a way that will do no great diſcredit to his me- 
Mmory. | | $1741 n 12 4 


But the prize aforeſaid, of 2000 l. coming up, 
and the creditors becoming quite clamorous, he 
thought proper to decamp with the ticket, which 
he had in his poſſeſſion, and which he ſold for the 
full ſum, diſcount excepted; whereupon, to the 
great Joy and ſatisfaction of glaziers and joiners, 
= 5 ingle pane or ſaſh in the houſe remained 
er | 


We muſt not alſo forget, that it was in King- 
Street Mr. W— again accidentally ſaw him; and 
having communicated to him that he had quitted 
the trade of a cooper, and gone into the brewery- 
line, our hero made uſe of this remarkable expreſ- 
ſion, that a trade was lite à fine lady, and he ſhould 
neuer think of entering into it without be. fell in love 
with it. An advice, by the bye, no ways to be diſ- 
approved of, as it is conſonant to that maxim of the 
Spectator, which ſays, | 


3 
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e Keep your ſhop, and your ſhop will keep yu. 


We have only one more anecdote to relate of 
this extraordinary genius, before we enter upon a 
detail of that buſineſs, which proved fo fatal to him: 
A FORGERY ON THE BANK or | ENGLAND, — 
which we venture to prognoſticate will always prove 
fatal to every man who ſhall be weak enough to 
try the experament;”+/ 7 on anna 

He ſet up an office, the next ſeaſon, in 
Butcher Row, Temple Bar, in the name of 
Parks; and it muſt be remembered that the 
celebrated A. Parks advertiſed in a ſtrain as 
captivating as any of the advertiſements of the 
great Mr. Chriſtie, of auctioneering and puffing 


memory. | 


Theſe alluring advertiſements our hers copied, 
with additional improvements, and a” paper war 
began between the two Office-keepers, in which 
Mr. Price gained the advantage, becauſe he fought 
his antagoniſt with his own weapons. It muſt be 
remembered alſo, that he had ſome little title to'the 
name of Parks, becauſe in that name he was com- 
mitted to Newgate by the Commiſſioners of Exciſe, 
but then it was William and not Anthony Parks ; 
and he uſed no chriſtian name in ſuch his advertiſe- 
ments from his office in Butcher Row, 2 


It was a little previous to the lottery in 1780 he 
began his firſt attack on the Bank, when a forged 
note of 101. had been taken there, ſo complete in 
all its parts, the engravings, the- ſignatures, the 
water- marks, the writing, &c. hat it paſſed 

through 
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through various hands unſuſpected, and was not 
diſcovered till it came to a certain department in 
the routine of that office which no forgery 
whatever can paſs undiſcovered. — This occafioned 
a conſiderable alarm among that truly reſpectable 
body of gentlemen ; and Notes upon Notes flow. 
ing in, various conſultations were held, various 
plans laid, and innumerable were the efforts of de- 
teQion ; but in vain They were traced up to one 
man from every quarter, always diſguiſed, alwa 
inacceſſible ; and we will venture to pronounce, the 
forger would have remained much longer a ſecret, 
but for the cool collected plan of Mr. Clarke. In- 
. deed we may venture to aſſert, that had he been 
left to bis own diſcretion, to have followed the 
dictates of his own underſtanding, and to have 
carried into execution his own plans, the offender 
| would not have reigned ſo long; for, although 
thoſe who took upon them the office were gentle- 
men of integrity and ynblemiſhed characters, they 
were inſufficient for the undertaking, as. the faga- 
city of Mr. Price always proved an over-match 
for their zeal, aſſiduity, or ſtratagem. As from its 
very great importance to ſociety they took the bu- 
ſineſs into their own hands, they found by expe» 
rience the inefficacy of their meaſures. 


Had Mr. Price permitted a partner in his pro- 
cecdings—had he employed an engraver—had he 
procured paper to be made for him, with water- 
marks put into it, he muſt have been ſoon diſco- 
vered—but Price was himſelf alone: he engraved 
his own plates, he made his own paper, with th: 
water-marks, and his negociator never knew him, 
thereby confining a ſecret to his own breaſt wo 
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he wiſely deemed not ſafe in the breaſt of another $ 


even Price had not the leaſt knowledge or 
ſuſpicion of his ponnaniing Having practiſed 
engraving till he made himſelf fuſheient maſ- 
ter of it, he then made his own ink to prove his 


own works: having purchaſed implements and 


manufactured the water-mark, he next ſet himſelf 
to counterfeit the hand-writings, and ſucceeded ſo 
far.as even to puzzle a part of the firſt body of 
men in the world. The abilities of the 
Ryland were exerted in his profeſſion, and there» 
fore the impoſition. was to be leſs wondered at ; 
but here was a novice in the art, capable of equal 
ingenuity in every department of the dangerous 
undertaking, from the engraving down to the pubs 


lication. 


We have thought proper to give this general 
outline of his abilities, that the reader may be en- 
abled to form ſome idea of the conſiſtency of his 


conduct, and be prepared for a relation of tranſace 


tions equally as ſurpriſing as thoſe abilities, 


It may not, perhaps, be improper to premiſe, 
that ever ſince this period Mr. Price was neceſ- 
ſarily driven into obſcurity ; for the ſame artifice 
that publiſhed his forgeries drove him from the ſo- 
ciety of l. is alſo a ſingular cireum- 
ſtance for reflection, that no man can live happy 
who offends againſt the laws of his country, parti - 


cularly in thoſe inſtances which, as they are of the 
moſt dangerous and deſtructive tendency, ſo wr 
naturally call for every exertion of power and o- 
ice to detect; and where wiſdom and power are 

wited, they never fail in the accompliſhmeat.. _ 


We 
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We may venture alſo to ſay, that, like an able 
general, we if has his eye directed more to the 
- conſequences of a defeat than to the purſuits of a 
ſucceſs, previouſly uncertain, he prepared every 
meaſure and ſcheme progreſſivel. from the com- 
mencement to the final accompliſhment of his un- 
dertaking. He was therefore, on any emergency, 
never at a loſs what ſtep to purſue.—If from any 
unfortunate event he ſhould be ſuſpected in his 
mechanical operations, he took care to carry them 
Into execution, not where he lived with Mrs, 
Price, but at another lodging with Mrs. Hicker- 
ingill, alias Mrs. Poultney, and to negotiate at a 
third lodging, where he was not even known by 
his own name, or perſon, and where conſequent!y 

he could not be deſcribed by either. | 


' This will be better explained by adding, that 

when he worked it was with Mrs. Poultney, when 

he publiſhed it was in his aſſumed character of 

PATCH, ſo that he was Patch or Price juſt as he 
| pleaſed. - _— r 


His plan of negotiation alſo was the reſult of 
the moſt mature deliberation, planned on the ſe- 
cureſt — and formed and carried on with aſa- 
gacity that aſtoniſhed every agent that went in ſearch 1 
of him. The perſons he engaged never knew him in Mr 
his real character; and as he was well convinced to 
that humanum eſt errare, ſo he took all poſſible pre- be 
cautions to be guarded againſt contingencies, whe- WI bar; 
ther his agents were fooliſh, deceitful, or faithful. WW fan 
Alle never ſent an emiſſary to negotiate a note WM the 
chat he ever loſt ſight of him, either perſonally or W mer 
by his truſty companion Mrs. Poultney, and _ curſ 
NRW 9 ore 
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ONES | 
fore he could never be ſurpriſed in the great obje. 
of putting off his counterfeit notes. J X 


Another precaution, equally artful, he likewiſe + 


took, Mrs. Price had conceived her aunt to have 
been dead for the laſt ſeven or eight" years ; and 
though he carried on the connection to the d 

of his death, and his time divided daily and equally 


between the aunt and niece, yet he did not think 


proper to entruſt the latter with a ſecret which 
affected his life, He knew that his wife was all 
innocence, without art, or underſtanding in the 
ways of the world, to be what is commonly called 
cunning, but perhaps had had ſome little reaſon 
to be jealous. In Kore ſhe was perfect ſimplicity. 
He prudently, therefore, thought her not fit to be 


. o 


truſted. Mrs. Hickeringill, the aunt; was a cha- 


rater extremely oppoſite to that of her niece ; ſhe 
was really cunning, 1, and capable of exe- 
cuting any ptan which Price would chalk out for 
her. In ſhort, ſhe was the woman after Price's 
own heart ; and having had'the judgment to ſelect 
her for his operations, there is n 
the tutelage of Mr. Price, ſhe p 


tion of his choice. | 
$44 {4 3 = 


* * 
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It is eaſy, therefore, to be diſcovered why 


Mrs. Price was not thought by him a fit object 
to be truſted with ſo important a ſectet. As 
he perfectly knew ſhe was too fond of her filth 


bargain, ſo he wiſely judged, that a want of under- . 


ſtanding in a pretty woman, is a certain proof of 
the want of a neceſſary reſervation in that inftru- 
ment which makes them the greateſt bleſſing or 
curſe that can befal 8 ; and that he aught 
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to. be equally 2 of her fondneſs and ſim- 


plicity, in a caſe where his own life was ſo imme. 
diately concerned. 


proceed. The buſineſs becoming truly 


T 
408 the Directors of the Bank came at laſt to 
the reſolution of advertiſing the offender, and de- 


ſcribing him by the following band-bill, which was 
diſtributed through every corner wherever the 
leaſt ſcent could be obtained of the ſuppoſed delin 


« Public-Ofice, Dee. 5, 1980, 
*A'FORGERY.. 


© Whereas a perſon, anſwering. the following 
« deſcription, ſtands charged. with. forging. two 
«notes, one for 40.1. and the other for 201, who» 
« ever will apprehend him, or give ſuch imme- 
« diate notice at this office as may be the means 
« of apprehending him, . ſhall: receive One Hun- 
4 prED/Pounds reward on his COMMITMENT. 


« Or if any perſon concerned in the above for- 
cc gery (except the perſon here-under deſcribed) 
« will ſurrender and diftover, his or her accom- 

.« plices, he or ſhe will be admitted au evidence 
« for the crown, and, on conviction of any offen- 
« der therein, receive Two Hundred Pounds re- 

E And if any engraver, paper-maker, mould- 
. © maker, or printer, can give information of the 
« engraving any plate, making any mould or pa- 

per, or printing any note "reſembling 4 — 
| : « Notes, 


„ | 
« Notes, ſhall receive Two Hundred Pounds re- 
« ward on conviction of any of the offenders in 
the above forgery. 


« He a about rs of age, about 
« five boon fx inches high, 7 . => fallow 
« complexion, dark eyes and eye-brows, ſpeaks in 
general very deliberately, with a foreign accent; 
% has worn a black patch over his left eye, tied 
« with a ſtring round his head; ſometimes wears a 
u white wig, his hat flapped before, and nearly fo 
at the ſides, a brown camblet great coat, buttons 
of the ſame, with a large cape, which he always 
wears ſo as to cover the lower part of his face; 
appears to have very thick legs, which hang over 
his ſhoes as if ſwelled; his ſhoes are very broad at 
the toes, and little narrow old faſhioned filver 
& buckles, black ſtocking breeches; walks with 
% a ſhort crutch ſtick with an ivory head; ſtoops, 
or affects to ſtoop very much, and walks flow as 
"if infirm; he has lately hired many hackney . 

coaches in different parts of the town, and been 
* WE frequently ſet down in or near Portland-Place, 
in which neighbourhood it is ſuppoſed he lodges. 


« He is connected with a woman who anſwers 
the following deſcription :——She is rather tall 
and genteel, thin face and perſon, about thirty 
years of age, light hair, rather a yellow caſt in 
her face, and pitted with the ſmall pox, a down- 
caſt look, ſpegks very flow, ſometimes wears a 
coloured litter jacket and petticoat, and ſome · 
times a white one, a ſmall black bonnet, and a 
black cloak, and aſſumes the character of a 
lady's maid; | . 

H 2 4 N. B. 
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N. B. It is ſaid, that about fifteen months 


ago he logge at Mrs. Parker's, No. 40, Titch- - 
<« field-Street (who is ſince dead), at the time he 
vent by the name of WIOGMORE.“ 

The reaſon of his aſſuming this name may be 1 
tolerably well gueſſed, if the reader refers back to en 
that part of his hiſtory where he duped Mr. Wig. re 
more of fifty-five guineas, as Mr. Price and. an Ec. WW ;, 


cleſiaſtic, who was uncle to the lady of fo much 
fortune, ſo much beauty, and fo — a character. 
There is no doubt but that the above advertiſe- 
ment drove our hero to his wits :—it forced him 
for a time to refrain from the circulation, and for 
ſome weeks put a total ſtop to it. But it was not 
long before he re-commenced his ſchemes, and 
Mr. PATCH again came forth with all his ſecret 
eclat, notwithſtanding every ſcheme that ingenuit 
could deviſe had been practiſed to detect them. 


It is not unworthy obſervation, that one of thoſc 
hand-bills was delivered at the very houſe which he 
daily reſorted to, where Mrs. Hickeringill reſided 
and where all his implements were fixed. Thi 
was in Tottenham-Court-Road. By theſe mean 
Price was apprized of his immediate danger, an- 
* conſequently took his meaſures Accordingly.—! 
certainly anſwered the intention, as, in the com 
mon phraſe, it blew him up, but it as certainly wa 
the means that prevented his then being appre 
hended.— Eagerneſs to ſecure, baniſhed that for: 
fight and caution which are ever neceſſary wheneve 
it is in purſuit of artful villainy. The animal, who 
ſagacity is a proverb, can never be ſecured 


* 
alte 


F 


haſte: to entrap him requires ſuperior patience, cau- 
tion, and cunning. ' » 

But the manner in which he procured his nago- 
ciator, was, perhaps, of all others, the greateſt in- 
ſtance of penetration; and the mode in which he 
employed him, the moſt ſigular effort of proſtituted 
genius that ever „ itſelf in ſuch a danger- 
ous deſign.—It was as follews, | 
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REVIOUS to the commencement of the 

1 Lottery for the year 1780, Mr. Price put an 
Advertiſement into the Daily Advertiſer, in which 
he required a ſervant who had been uſed to live 
with u ſingle gentleman, and the direction was to 
C. C. Marlborough Street Coffee - Houſe, Broad 
Street, Carnaby Market, Samuel —, an honel 
ung man, who at that time lived with Mr, 
Preſten, a muſical inſtrument maker in the Strand 
and whoſe ſurname, for very obvious reaſons, we 
conceal, not being much wanted by his maſter, It 
and having been deſired by him to look into the not 
e for a place, happening to read Mr. Pries ver 
Advertiſement, he according iy ſent a letter to tu com 
. Marlborough Street Coffee- Houfe, as directed. incli 


He heard nothing of this for a week, when one nyc 
evening, juſt as it was duſk, a coachman enquireii vas 
for the man who had anſwered the Advertiſement, tyes 
ſaying, there was a gentleman over the way in 4 


coach who wanted to ſpeak with him. On this "5s 
the young fellow was called, and went to the coach rribu 
where he was deſired to ſtep in. There he fan of ſpe 


an apparent old man affecting the foreigner, ſcem- 
ing] very gouty, wrapped up with five or ſix yards 

| flannel about his legs, a camblet ſurtout but- 
toned: up over his chin cloſe to his mouth, a larg 
patch over his left eye, and every part of his fact 
ſo hid, that the young fellow could not fee a1 


( mm] 


part of it, except his noſe, his right .eye, and * 


ſmall part of that cheek. 


To carry on the deception Rill better, Mr. Price 


thought proper to place the man on his left ſide, 
on whi 


with his right eye, and by that means diſcover only 
z ſmall portion of his face. He appeared, by this 
diſguiſe, to be between ſixty and ſeventy years of 


ſtanding, not much under fix feet high, owing to 
boots or ſhoes, with heels very little leſs than 


ee three inches high. Added to this deception, he 
A was ſo buttoned up and Rraightened as to appear 
th perſectly lank. a . 


It may not be here ill- timed, to thoſe who did 
not know him, to give the true deſeription of his 
perſon. He was about five feet ſix inches high, a 
compact neat- made man, ſquare ſhouldered, and 
inelined to corpuleney. His legs were firm and 


ode much older than he really was, which at that time 
irc was near fifty. His noſe was 2 and his 
8 eyes ſmall and grey; his mouth ſtood very much 


inwards, with very thin lips, his chin pointed and 


tributed as much as any thing to favour his diſgyiſe 
of ſpeech, was his loſs of teeth. He walked exceed- 
ingly upright, was very active and quick in his 
walk, and was ſomething above what we deſcribe 
a man to be, when we call him a dapper made 
man, . , 


| To Sun 1, Mr. Price affected cat a e, much 
m H4 Ai Godly 


ch eye the patch was, ſo that the old gentle- 
man could take an aſkance look at the young man 


age; and afterwards, when the man ſaw him 


well ſet, but, by nature, his features made him look 


prominent with a pale complexion ; but what con- 


- 


3 „ 
bodily infirmity, a faint hectic cough, with a diſabi- 
lity of almoſt getting out of the coach. -Having 
been ſeated by the ſide of Mr. Price, he was told he 
was wanted as an under ſervant to a young noble- 
man of great fortune, under age, and then in the 
Country, naming Bedfordſhire, to whom our hero 
was, and had been ſome years guardian. 


He then began to enquire into the particulars 
of Samuel's life ; of which having been informed, 
and finding him a young fellow fit for the pur- 
poſe, honeſt and ingenuous, he talked to him about 
wages, whilſt Samuel enquired, whether he was to 
be in livery or not? To this queſtion the old 
gentleman replied, that he could not really tel], for 
the young Nobleman was a very whimſical cha: 
racer, and that was a circumſtance which might. 
be ſettled-hereafter.. 


To carry on the-farce, he deſired Samuel to call 
his maſter to the coach to give him a character; 
| which being done, and that gentleman giving him 
fuch a one as Price pretended to approve of, a bar- 
gain was ſtruck for 18s. per week, and a direc- 
tion given to call en Mr. BRANk, our hero's aſ- 
e name, at No. 39, Fitchfield Street, Oxford 
3 . F 


Purſuant to the appointment, which was the ſe- 
cond or third evening after, Samuel went to Titch- 
field Street, and therfefaw this guardian of a minor 
Nobleman, whom Samuel was to ſerve, by wait- 
ing on this Mr. Brax. 3 


A this place, Mr. Price reſumed his diſcourſe 
* * eee 


3 : 
reſpecting his ward, the whimſicalneſs of his cha 
racer, the prodigality of his ways, and the hard 
taſk he had to prevent him from ſquandering his 
money away, eſpecially in dabbling with thoſe de- 
ceitful allurances, called Lottery Tickets, That, 
although he was a Guardian to the Nobleman, he 
was ſtill obliged to comply with thoſe whims, 
againſt his own inclination, and in oppoſition to all 
advice and remonſtrance. | 


Our hero next boaſted of the happy proſpects 
for Samuel by ſerving ſuch a maſter, and Samuel 
talked of his wages and clothes, and again enquired 
whether he was to be in livery or not? It was 
concluded, however, that for the preſent he ſhould 
procure a drab. coat, turned up with red, till the 
nobleman's pleaſure. was known, or he came to 
town. : 

This converſation, which affords a fine picture 
of art and ſimplicity on one fide, and perfect dupli- 
city on the other, leads to a circumſtance very 
well worth regarding. Samuel was ordered to 
get the clothes at his own charge, and make 'out 
his bill: the former he did, but of the latter he had 
no opportunity, as the reader will ſoon perceive. 
And this conduct exactly correſponded with 
Price's character, who never was known to part 
with a ſhilling out of one hand, till he had half a- 
guinea for it in the other. Samuel bought th: 
clothes, but was never re- paid what he laid out for 
them. A circumſtance muſt be. obſerved here 
alſo : Samuel was fill placed on the left ſide of the 
old gentleman, on which ſide the patch was, ſo that 
during the whole of the converſation Samuel 

„ | could 
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could never ſce the right ſide of the old gentle- 
man's face, | wh 


Having taken his leave of this old gentleman, he 
was ordered to come again in the evening of the 
firſt day of the drawing of the Lottery, under pre. 
tence that he ſeldom went to the nobleman's town 
houſe of an evening ; and to avoid giving Samuel 
unneceſſary trouble, he was ordered to come to the 
fame place. | | 


On that evening Samuel punctually attended, 
when our hero pulled out a variety of papers, letters, 
Kc. and told Samuel he had received orders from 
the thoughtleſs young nobleman, to purchaſe Lot- 
tery tickets, as a venture, againſt his coming to 
town, and in that buſineſs he meant to employ him. 
For this purpoſe, he produced fome ſeeming bank 
notes, an Samuel two, one of 201. the other 
of 401. - tie alſo directed him to take the number 
and dates of them on a mm of paper, for fear of 
loſing them, to go to a Lottery Office in the Hay- 
market, and with the one of 20 l. to purchaſe an 
eight guinea chance : from thence he was to go to 
the corner of Bridge Street, Weſtminſter, to buy 
another out of the 401. note, and wait at the door 
of the Parliament Street Coffee-houſetill Mr. Brank 
eame to him, | 


With theſe notes, and data, Samuel went to the 
Hay-market, and bought the eight guinea chance 
with the 201. note. Having got the balance, he 
went to the corner of Bridge Street, and bought 
another with the 40 l. note, purſuant to directions, 
and was going to the Parliament Street . 


r Hd. es. nt 
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houſe to meet his maſter, when from the oppoſite 
fide of the way he was hailed by him, complimented 
on his ſpeed, and informed that he had been fo 
quick that he, Brank, had not had time to get to 
the Coffee-houſe. He was then interrogated if he 
had made the purchaſes z and replying in the affirm- 
ative, he was again commended for his diligence. 
Our hero alſo enquired if any miſtake had happened, 
and all this, with his uſual coughing, imbecility of 
ſpeech, and feigned accent. 


We forgot to mention, that when Samuel re- 
ceived the notes, he received alſo as many canvas 
bags as he was ordered to buy ſhares or chances. 
He was directed alfo to put every diſtin ſhare, and 
the balance coming out of each note, into a ſeparate 
bag; for fear, as his maſter ſaid, the chance of one 
ofice might be confuſed with the chance of another, 
and Samuel thereby puzzled to know where he had 
bought the different chances; as by ſuch con- 
ſuſion, or forgetfulneſs, it might not be recol- 
_ _ to apply to, in caſe of a fortunate 
num . 


Mr. Brank having then ſecured the chances and 
balances, Samuel was. ordered to go.to Goodluck's - 
at Charing Croſs, from thence to King Street, Co- 
vent Garden; York Street, Covent Garden; to 
purchaſe ſome ſmall ſhares and chances at each, 
and to meet his maſter at the City Coffee-houſe, 
Cheapſide. „ 

To all theſe places Samuel went; and having 
dought his numbers, and changed his notes, as he 
was going along York 2 8 nis maſter 9 


C7 
him from a coach, pretended he was fortunate in 
thus ſeeing him, made Samuel ſtep in, got the 
produce of the forgery, and away they wheeled to 
the City. 


In their way thither, Maſter Brank applauded: 
his new ſervant's diſpatch, and gave him more notes, 
to the amount of 400 l. with inſtructions to pur- 
chaſe a variety of ſhares and chances at diffe- 
rent offices about the Exchange. He directed him 
alſo, as before, to put the chances belonging to. 
each office in a ſeparate bag. | 


Samuel having got out of the coach in Cheap- 
ſide, left his employer in the carriage, and executed: 
his commiſſions with punctuality and ſucceſs : he 
then returned, agreeable to his orders,.to the City 
Coffee-houſe, here be waited but a few minutes, 
defore Mr. Brank came hobbling up to him, and 
took him into a coach that was waiting hard by. 
There he began complaining of his health and 
his infifmities, obſerving, tlrat the fatigues of 
buſineſs had kept him longer than he expected; 
but warned Samuel to be always moſt.exceedingly 
punctual. 5 


Our hero's reaſon for this punctuality was the 
dread of a diſcovery, and' to prevent conſultations 
by which he might be detected. In the courſe. of 
 thejr journey eng Acre, where the coachman 
was ordered to drive, he endeavoured to amuſe his 
ſervant with flattering promiſes. for. his attention 


and fidelity; and at the time of parting with him, 


Even put a gumea into his hand. Whether it was 
given with. a judicious deſign, or- Whether it was 
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in conſequence of a momentary impulſe of gene? 
roſity, for his having been fortunate” enough- to 
tranſmute his counterfeit Bank paper into real gold, 
we will not poſitively determine, though a tolera- 
ble opinion may. be formed from this fact— that it 
was the only money poor Samuel ever was paid; 
although he had then obtained caſh, and other valid 
ſecurities, to the amount of. fourteen hundred 
pounds, on thoſe forged. notes; in dving which, 
and in clothes, he had expended. ſeven pounds 
for his maſter's uſe. On parting in Long- Acre, 
Samuel was ordered to be in waiting, for a' few 
days, at his old maſter's in the Strand, till he was 
ſent for. | 1 


As this plan was the routine of his employment, 
it will be only neceſſary now to inform our readers, 
that, whenever Samuel went into an office, a wo- 
man, unobſerved by him, always walked in at the 
ſame time, looked about her, as if accompanying 
ſomebody who was in the ſhop; and as ſoon as Sa- 
muel had done his buſinels the lady likewiſe 
walked out.— This lady now proves to have been 
Mrs. Poultney, alias Mrs. Hickeringill, deſcribed 
in the advertiſement and hand-bill iſſued by 
the Bank. This lady always accompanied our 
hero in a caach whenever he went. out, and ſtuck. 
cloſe to Samuel at every office. As ſoon as he had 
ſafely got out, ſhe ſtepped acroſs the way to Price, 
who was in the coach, informed him of the ſucceſs, 
and then Samuel was hailed, and the property ſe- 
cured, for fear the ſervant might play the maſter 
a trick and decamp with the booty; Mrs. Poultney 
always keeping out of ſight, and what is moſt ex- 
= + ceedingly, 


_ ; 
eeedingly remarkable, Samuel never ſaw her du- 
ring his ſervitude to Mr. Brank. | 


From Titchfield Street, and during his whole 
reſidence there, which was but a week, Price al- 
ways appeared and went out as Brank; and Mrs, 
Poultney, whom he took up at their private lodg- 
ings in Tottenham Court Road, was thereby rea. 
dy to receive the diſguiſe in cale of any accidental 
diſcovery ; fo that, if neceſſity required it, he was 
inſtantly ſhifted from Brank to Price, and Price to 
Brank, as occaſion required, and by this means Sa- 
muel rendered incapable of ſaying, © That was the 
man that had employed him. 


Mee return now to the narrative: On the next 
Sunday A a coachman came and enquired 
for Samuel. Mr. Preſton informed him, that 
though Samuel worked, he did not lodge there, 
and that he ſhould not ſee him till the next morn- 
ing. The coachman, who held a parcel in his 
hand, which he faid was for Samuel, was deſired 
to leave it, and he ſhould have it the next day, 
The coachman replied, he was ordered not to leave 
it, but to take it back in caſe he could not ſee the 
man, and accordingly went acroſs the way with it. 
It ned, however, that Mr. Preſton there ſaw 
the elderly gentleman, with whom he had conver- 
ſed on Samuel's character a few days before, to 
whom the coachman delivered the parcel, and ſaw 
him get into a coach, but in a minute the coach- 
man returned and left it. 


This parcel contained notes to the amount f 
85 3000. 
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3001. with a letter directing him to buy, on the 
fext morning, a ſixteenth, an eight-guinea chance, 
and a whole ticket; to repeat his purchaſes at dif- 
ferent offices, with his uſual precautions, till the 
whole were changed; and to meet his maſter, Mr. 
Brank, at Mills's Coffee-houſe, Gerrard Street, 
Soho, at twelve o'clock the next day. Having fol- 


lowed the directions, and ſucceeded, he went to 
meet his maſter as ordered. 105 


On enquiry at the coffee-houſe, he found that 
no ſuch man had been there; but in a few minutes, 
as he was ftanding at the coffee-houſe door, a 
coachman came up to him and told him, a gentle- 
man at the corner of Macclesfield Street wanted 
to ſpeak with him. On this Samuel went, and found 
his maſter, Brank, in a coach, who ordered him to 
come in, and made him ſit on the left hand, as be- 
fore deſcribed, that Samuel ſtill could only fee the 
patch-fide of his maſter's face. | 4 


The tickets, ſhares, chances and balances having 
been delivered, Mr. Brank ordered his ſervant to 
bid the coachman drive towards Hampſtead, and 
in the way he gave Samuel three fixteenths, as a re- 
ward for his care and diligence. He now talked 
much of his ward, and ſaid, he would be in town 
in a day or two, and that he would ſpeak highly of 
Samuel's induſtry. On theſe ſubjects Mr. Brank 
preached, till they reached Mother Black Cap's, 
Kentiſh Town, and then Samuel was bid to order 
the coachman to turn round, In their way back, 
he had freſh notes given him to the amount of 500l. 
with the ſame directions, to lay them out in. the 
ſame manner about the Change, and to meet his 


7 
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maſter at the ſame place in the evening, where 
Mr. Brank ſaid he ſhould dine; but now, Samuel 
was ordered not to diſpoſe of theſe notes at the ſame 
offices he had done the others, and the reaſon for 


this need not be explained. 


HFaving performed this taſk. alſo, juſt as he got 
up to the coffee-houſe door, a porter accoſted him, 
and conducted him to his maſter, who wasi n a 
coach a little way off, But Samuel was nowol a med 
for his delay, a feigned anger. aſſumed, with a de- 
claration that he would not do if not punctual ; that 
he had exceeded his time, and that the nobleman 
was very particular in time, even to à minute. Sa- 
muel apologized, Brank got hold of the caſh, &c. 
and then ordered him to go forward to the New- 
Inn, Weſtminſter-Bridge, and hire a poſt- chaiſe 
to carry them to Greenwich, to meet the noble- 
man's ſteward, who was alſo his banker, and to 
whom he was going for more money to purchaſe 
more tickets; making at the ſame time ſeveral 
obſervations on the imprudence and prodigality of 
his ward... wins; ae ts 

When they came to Greenwich, Samuel was 
ordered to go to the Ship and prepare a dinner, while 
Brank pretended to be hegociating his buſineſs; 
and inſtructed him alſo, not to wait longer than 
three o'clock, but to go to dinner .at that time, if 
he, Brank, did not return. Con | 


Samuel having dined by himſelf, at half paſt four 
o'clock Brank came hobbling, coughing, and ſeem- 
ingly. out of breath with fatigue—They drank tea 
together at the Ship, and aſterwards returned to 

town ' 
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twn in the chaiſe; but here it ſhould be obſerved, 
that Sam was the pay-maſter for his dinner and' 
pleaſures of the day, under pretence of our hero's 
having no change. | "ial 


From-Greenwich they drove to Lombard'Street, 
and then diſcharged the chaife. There, Samuel re- 
ceived more notes to the amount of 350 l. which he 
got rid of in his uſual way; and at the City Coffee 
houſe was again fortunate enough to meet his 
malter before he could get to the door. He was 
then ordered to attend the next evening at his maſ- 
ter's lodgings, which he accordingly did three or 
four times, in the courſe of which he negociated 
500 I. more in the ſame manner. . 

In r N the laſt ſum which Samuel re- 
ceived, he, a little untuckily, viſited Brookſbank's 
and Ruddle's. There he was interrogated whom he 
lived with, &c. and in this converſation honeſt 
Samuel ſaid he was ſervant to a very rich 
nobleman's guardian, that he was at board 
ages, and gave his addreſs to his old maſter, Mrs - 

reſton. i | 


This 5001. which Samuel had negociated in the 
courſe of the evening, he was too late, by an hour, 
to deliver to his maſter. What our hero's feelings 
were, on this occaſion, may be 2 eaſily gueſ- 
ſed; and it may fairly be preſumed, that with fear, 
ſuſpenſe; and guilt, he muſt have been in the ſitu- 
ation of the damned. N as. 


When Samuel came to Mills's coffee-houſez he 
found nner 


£290 at the bottom of Dean-ſtreet, 
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he was in a perplexity what to do with fo muck 
caſn. Whatever thoughts occurred to him, or 
_ Whatever ideas had ſuggeſted themſelves to his 
| fancy; whether to ſeek out his maſter and reſtore 

it, or to return to his own lodgings, and convert it 
to his own uſe, we — 44 properly deter- 
mine. It is true, however, that if he had taken 
the laſt refolution, it would have turned out moſt 
exceedingly to his advantage. I twould have en- 
abled him to have done many pretty things; and we 
may aſſert, with ſome degree of boldneſs, that no 
action of trover would have been brought againk 
him for a converſion of ſo much caſh to his own pro- 
per uſe and behoof, 4 


Perhaps had he known what would have been 
the event, it is moſt likely he would have taken the 
latter reſolution; for it wes the laſt fum his old 
maſter ever entruſted bim with. He had: been 
guilty of an unpardonable offence—the want of 

netual therefore was never after to be 
conſidered as 8 ſafe, or truſty ſervant to fo very 
punctual and preciſe a maſter. _ 


He was however ſoon releaſed from his perplexi- 
ties 3 for whilſt he was ſtanding is the ſtreet, his 
whole faculties engaged in deep contemplation, 4 
porter ſtepped up to him, and told him that there 
was an old gentleman wanted to fpeak with- bim 
under a gateway in Mac elesfield-Street, which is 
and at the corner of 


Gerrard ſtreet. | 
_ + | He immediately went there, and found Maſter 


Bank ſtauding under nn. 
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had watched his ſervant coming to the coffees» 
houſe, and then retired and ſent the above porter. 


Not a word then paſſed ; but Samuel havin 
been ordered to call a coach, they both got in, an 
orders were given to drive to Soho Square. On 
the ways heavy complaints were made againſt Sa- 
muel, for his want of punctuality; and Maſter 
Brank having ſecured the caſh, he diſcharged Sa- 
muel at the cornet of Bateman's Buildings, told 
him he was golng to ſup at Mr. Spence's in Soho 
Square, with a party of gentlemen, and directed 
him to be In Waiting till ſent for. 


This was the laſt time Samuel ever faw Maſter _ 5 


Brank, till our hero was apprehended and brought 
to Bow-ſtreet, which made it « period of near fix 
years, Thus ends the narrative of our great man's 
negociating of 14001, of forged Bank notes, with= 
out any perſon ever knowing, or ng 2 to 
know him, and that in the ſpace of da 
with perfect fafety to himſelf, and without the 

fear of a ſurprize, , B36 + 


Me have before (aid, that Samuel had negociated 
one of the notes at Brookſbank's and Ruddle's, 
and that he was there interrogated with whom he 
lived, &c. — That note, having in a few days got to 
the Bank, it was traced up to Brook ſbank's; and 
by them it was that an honeſt, unſuſpecting young 
man, but poſſeſſed of rather too much cxedulity, 
was diſcovered to have been the innocent agent of 
one of the moſt artful and profligate impoſtors. that 
ever difgraced human nature. It will remain alſa 


for ages a lamentable and ſtanding proof, that nei. 


ther 
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ther age, character, or ſituation, could guard 


againſt the deſigns of ſuch artful and precautious 
duplicity. | | 


Application having been immediately made to 
Sir Sampfon Wright, Samuel was ſoon paid a viſit 
by that magiſtrate, accompanied by Mr. Bond, 
Who was then elerk at the Public Office, Bow- 
ſtreet, but who is now a magiſtrate there. And, 
it i a conſummation devoutly to be wiſhed, that every 
magiſtrate in the commiſſion of the peace in every 
county in England, as well as the city and liberty 
of Weſtminſter, was as well qualified for ſo import- 
ant and facred a truſt, as the ſaid Mr. Nicholas 
Bond—We ſhould have neither ignorance nor cor- 
ruption to encounter in the due adminiſtration of 
juſtice, nor would the commiſſion for Middle- 
ſex and Weſtminſter be diſgraced by wretches, 
who can neither write their own names nor read an 
act of parliament, and have no idea or regard for 
the welfare of the ſtate, further than is compatible 
with their ſcandalous partiality, or the dirty emo- 
luments of their more ſcandalous trading offices, 
which, like the blood of Abel, crieth — from 
Earth to Heaven for the vengeance of the Lord. 


Sickened with the ſubject, let us, return to our 
hiſtory. And here we entertain an idea, that like 
. farce after a deep tragedy, baniſhes the horror 
that had before ſurrounded us on every ſide. 
It was by the unfortunate viſit to Brookſbank's, 
that the old gentleman below, who had hitherto 
been on very familiar terms with the old gentleman 


above, played off one of his cuſtomary ill humours, 


for 
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| The aſtoniſhment of this young 
apprehenſion, the dread he was in of being exe · 


165 ] 8 
for a moment had forſaken his friend, and thereby 
put a temporary period to His progreſs; for it is 
evident, that matters of this kind cannot be effected 
without the firſt- mentioned gentleman's conſtant 
attendance, direction, and protection 
e cer 
Samuel, thus apprehended, was conducted te 
Bow- ſtreet, and examined by the "magiſtrates and 
gentlemen of the Bank, where he told his artleſs 
tale; but to which no credit was given, and he 
was committed to Tothilfields Bride well, on ſuſ- 


picion of „ counterfeited the notes of the 


Bank of Eng 
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fellow on his 


cuted as a forger of counterfeit Bank ' notes, the 
horror of being confined in a priſon, which to 
him was perfectly a new ſcene, and the impoſſibi- 
lity of his giving any clue whereby the old impoſ- 
tor could be ſecured, muſt form in the mind of 
the reader a combination of ideas which would 
be impoſſible for us to deſcribe. Certain it is, the 
directors of the Bank, and the magiſtrates, were 
equally aſtoniſhed at the ſagacity of the manufac- 
turer, who had, hitherto, by the moſt artful of all 
deceptions, ' evaded every poſſibility of detection. 
Nor could they be at all ſatisfied of honeſt Sam's 


innocence, although his ſtory was, in part, con- 
firmed by Mr. Preſton. 


It is evident alſo from theſe examinations, they 
either paid little credit to his ſtory, or tliey 
thought, by keeping him in cuſtody, the legality 
of which is not the preſent queſtion, to be able 
a thereby 


w 
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thereby to arrive at ſome information, which 

would throw a light on * Whatever 
were their motives, they provided for him in pri- 

ſon ; and that circumſtance ſoftened his captivity, 


which otherwiſe: muſt have made his ſituation 


truly deplorable. 


| Samuel's examinations were many and frequent, 
and the whole of the tranſactions taken as minutely 
as we have ſlated them. The ſcheme laid to ſe. 
cure Mr. Brank was as follows: Samuel had been 
ordered by —_—— till he was ſent for. Moſes 
Morant, an officer of Bow-ſtreet, was ſtationed at 
the ſhop in the Strand, where Samuel worked, in 
caſe our hero ſhould call-in the mean time. 


A few days elapſed, when Samuel received a 
to meet his maſter the next day at Mills's 
coffee-houſe, exactly at eleven o'clock, and the ſe- 
cond plan to lay hold of him was accordingly con- 
_ Samuel was ordered, by Mr. Bond, not to 
go till five minutes pa/? the time; Morant to at- 
tend at a diſtance, diſguiſed as a porter, with a knot 
on his ſhoulder ; and Mr. Bond to be dreſſed as a 
lady, to follow at a fmall diſtance. e 


Thus equipped, they ſallied forth; and when Sa- 
muel came to the coffee -houſe, he found that a real 
porter had that inſtant been there, and enquired fot 
ſuch a perſon, in ſuch a livery, and could have been 
hardly got out of the door. This informa- 
tion Samuel directly communicated to the lach, 
and Samuel was ſeat back to wait; but the 
aforeſaid old gentleman below, who in the mean 
time had been taking a bit of a nap, and had, 
luckily for the old gentleman above, waked in an 
exceeding 
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exceeding good humour, was determined to be toa 
many for their mutual enemy. a 
himſelf by the fide of his friend Brank, in a kackney 
coach hard by, * 2 222 he did 
to the young ſtudent at momentary 
converſation between Samuel and the ſaid diſguiſed 
onages. Both the old gentlemen, therefore, 
took immediate flight, hugging and careſſing each 
other on this fortunate diſcovery, leaving. Samuel, 
Morant, and the lady as cruelly. diſappointed as the 
ttt were highly at the 


The reader, we hope, will nat be offended. at 
this imitation of Old . mean FisLD- 


mo, who never was more ſevere upon vice, than 
aden he treated it ludicrouſly, | N 


To return. An inſtant ruſb was made in Titch- 
teld-ſtreet, but in vain; they found that Brank 
nd never been there ſince Samuel and he had leſt 
W it together z and, as a ſmack of Scrub's account of 
Leher and Aimwell, they neither knew who be 
was, where he came from, nor whither he was going. 
The advertiſements again ſhone forth, the {ks 
dills were again ſhowered round, but all in vain ; 


nor was Brank ever heard of during the remainder 


ö 
t 
4 


Poor Samuel, however, ſtill lay in durance vile; 
but his innocence being tolerably eſtabliſhed, he 
Way, after. having been robbed of ſeven pounds 
tn ſhillings by his maſter, and ſuffering eleven 
wouths impriſonment, diſcharged with a preſent of 
| twenty 
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twenty pounds as a reward for his loſs and cap. fil © 
tivity. | „ 

The names of Mr. Bond and Mr. Clarke have p 
been neceſſarily introduced into this hiſtory. We | 


alſo have faid, that the Bank took the buſineſs into 
their own hands ; by which we mean, that the 


plans to apprehend our great man were concerted 1 
and chiefly directed by them, and that Mr. Bond K 
undertook the carrying them into execution Lo 
the conſequence of which was, our hero was al ab 
ways an over-match for their cunning, and Rey ; 
nard ran away with the baits, without falling intq i en 
the trap. How it happened that Mr. Clarke wail con 
not applied to, and the force of his ingenuities no vo. 
cConſulted on the occaſion, we, who are perhaps: * 
little in the ſecret, can form a tolerably ſhrew fur 
gueſs at. SAN 
2 | | 7 foro 
It was a buſineſs of fuch conſequence to the gun 5 
of the country, and the apprehenſion of ſo great a de It 
inquent would have been ſuch a feather in the caj rig] 
of the apprehender, that it was thought of to ürec 
much importance to let the glory of the meaſure ployi 
divided Mr. Bond, therefore, was determined tt ijea 
be aut Czfar aut nullus ; whilſt Mr. Clarke, on ines. 
other hand, would never employ his inventive fa who, 
culties, or aſſiſt even with private advice, as hW:w 
was not officially called to the councils of the dae 
reau public, | le 
Thus, like two other very great men in che T, 
zway too, the Right Honourable Charles Jame te w. 
Fox, and our preſent Secretary of State, the Holter of 


nourable Mr. William Pitt, did Mr, Bond and Mr 


lark 
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Clarke diſagree about the reins of Government, 
and who ſhould be at the head of affairs; not con- 
fidering, that whilſt their political diſputes laſted, 
poor old England was encompaſſed, and the waters ſur- 
rounded it on every fide. - is 


Could any thing have brought about a COALTI> 


joined the abilities of two fuch very eminent men, 
he would have had, not only an united, but a firm 
and efficient MINISTRY to have conducted his coun- 
cls, Our great man muſt have yielded to the 
ſudden and rapid exertions of Mr. Bond, which, 
tempered by the wary, cautious, and well digeſted 
contrivances of Mr. Clarke, poor Charles Price 
would, fix years ago, have dangled out of the world 
z public ſpectacle, and the public not have been 
plundered of between SEVEN AND EIGHT THOU- 
{AND POUNDS, Which have already come in, in 
brged notes, to the Bank of England. 


It was owing to this /uc#y diviſion, that our hero 
rigned till the year 1786— Till then, his friend, 
ürector, and protector, had ſupported him, by em- 
poying the demon of diſcord to blow up the flame 
if jealouſy, in the minds of two of his greateſt ene- 
nies, —He, at length, however, deſerted his pupil, 
Wo, being left to himſelf, made at laſt one effort to 
raw the bait, in which he failed, and, like other 
npacious and carnivorous vermin, was caught by 
ite leg, as will be ſhewn in the ſequel. © 
To continue the thread of our hiſtory, —Durin 


ameſde whole of the year 1781, we hear nothing fur- 
xe Holter of our hero Having feathered his neſt for that 
d Mt 5 I 1 ſeaſon, 


T10N, and could the prince of the vol ick have 
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ſeaſon, for Samuel's negotiations amounted to 
1400 l. he thought proper, as we naturally ſuppoſe, c. 
to lay ſtill for a time. Beſides, the narrow eſcape ha 
he had from being in the hands of that lady, who to 
bears an immortal hatred to all rogues, commonly Wl + 
called JUsTICE, and the fire he ſuſtained from the Pe 
hand-bills, which were ſhowered with as much heat WM ho 
as ever the Governor of Gibraltar diſcharged his 
red-hot balls on the Frenchand Spaniſh armada, not ] 
only drove him into obſcurity, that is to ſay, com- for 
pelled him to aſſume his own real and undiſguiſed Wl ne 
character of Charles Price; but, out of Chriſtian 
charity we will ſuppoſe it, tercified him from conti- 
nuing a practice, wherein his perſonal ſafety was ſo 
immediately concerned. For, to aſſert that the 
gallows was never in, his thoughts, ſleeping or 
waking, ismorethan, with propriety, we can aſſume, 
though we may ſafely ſuppoſe he ſet defiance to it, 
elſe he never would have been worthy of the re- 
nown and immortality which is the certain appen 
dage to the actions of all great men. 


In the year 1782, however, in order to mak 
amends for that period of ſloth and idleneſs, he 
aroſe from his lethargy with redoubled ry 
and thereby at once proved, that the greater the 
danger, the more he ſet defiance to a diſcovery. 

In October of the preceding year he took lodg 
ings at the houſe of a Mr. Prxſaut, No. 17 
GBreſſe Street, Rathbone Place, but without his ſe 

male companion Mrs. Poulteney. This lodging 
alſo he took in the character of an old man, but i It h 


the name of W1LMoTT, under pretence of having vis ſu 
buſineſs to tranſact in town, which 1 t the 


{mJ 


country : all of which would have been true, if he 


ton; but the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, never would ſerve any purpoſe of Mr. 


hour he deprived himſclfof all ſpeech. 


In the-management of procuring his negotiator 
for this ſeaſon, he had recourſe to a different 
method than that he adopted in the year 1780, 
which was by advertiſement ; but he applied him- 
gent ing more frultful hot- bed for — 
Regiſter- ee. His application was to Jentinſon's 
at Grote — he had ſent a 7 deſir- 
ing that a ſmart active boy might be ſent to No. 17, 
Greſſe Street, Rathbone Place, who was fit to wait 
won and attend an infirm old gentleman ; but par- 
tcular care was to be obſerved that, with every 


after for virtue, faith, 


It is hardly worth our while to comment upon 
iteſe three extraordinary requiſites, farther than by 
ding, that as there is always one gentleman in 
wery family, ſo in Mr. Pnce's there ought to 
ave been one perſon, at leaſt, who pofſefled ſome 
hare of thoſe three eminent qualities, in order to 
lodgWcounterbalance the deficiency on the other ſide. 
. 1) beides, tel maitre tel valet, would never have done 
is ſe or the ſervice of a Social Mons rER. 


but in It happened a little lucky for our hero, that there 
ns ſuch a boy, who had beſtowed his two - pence 
t the above office, in hopes of getting ſuch a ſer- 
nee as Mr, Price CPI" required, His name 
2 wa 


daily kttendance, and that his houſe was in the 
had made uſe of the term lodging, and at Padding- 


Price's, from the time he could firſt talk to the 


ther qualification, the oe _ have a good cha- 


% 
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was John Power; his father was a Scotch Preſby- 
terian taylor, then lived at Mr. Thompſon's, a 
broker, in Hemming's Row, St. Martin's Lane, 
but now in Hog Lane, St. Giles's; and the boy 
was between ten and eleven years of age, remark- 
ably ſharp, and remarkably hone/?. It was not, there- 
fore, that kind of ſharpneſs which diſtinguiſhed our 


hero at thoſe years; for it was accompanied with: A 
ſimplicity which would never exalt him to the ken 
reputation of a great man. e the | 
| bobt 
The boy having waited on the old gentleman, lim 
was nicely and critically examined—His father de. 
mother, grandfather, grandmother, aunts, uncles aud 
and — were enquired into with all the pene hurt 
tration that could diſtinguiſh the herald, when E FIR 
is tracing the genealogy of an obſcure title, in or vy, 
der to elevate the living iſſue to the peerage of the 115 
kingdom. His learning, neither, was not by an way 
means to be neglected— The Lord's Prayer, ti cbec 
Creed, and the ten Commandments, with the Ca rim: 
techiſm, were the objects of Mr. Price's nice en ümpt 
quiry. He enquired if he could read, but, above, (3 
all, un deſired to know if he could write, which; 
latter qualification he only poſſeſſed in ſome ſmall 
degree. Th 
b wa 
It is a compliment due to that body of diſſenter ende. 
called Preſbyterians, that they take great pains . WI 
teach their children what thoſe of the motheyt, } 


church, who are bound by a ſolemn yow to perfyene, 
form, moſt irreligiouſly neglect, i. e. the above cor Whlmer 
ner tones of the Chriſtian religion,—lt. is no ahort 
therefore, to be ſuppoſed, but that young PoweMhrenc 
could repeat what other children of his years, — on | 
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y- pirents call themſelves Chriſtians, had never heard « 
s, 2 of; and this gave our hero ſuch a prepoſſeſſion, of 
ane, Wl rather pretended prepoſſeſſion, in favour of him, that 
boy te defired to ſee his father the next day, whom, in 
ark-WY this firſt interview with the ſon, our hero found to 
ere-W be a Scotchman, a taylor, and a Preſbyterian. 


At the time appointed, Mr, Power and his ſon 
rent to Greſle Street, but in the way they met 
the gentleman whom they were going to wait on, 
hbbling down Rathbone Place. The lad pointing 
tim out to his father, the latter ſtepped up to him, 
hen Mr. Price; who no doubt immediately con- 
duded the viſitor to have come from Bow Street, 
farted, and was more ſtagnated than if the ghoſt 
> his father had ſtood before him. On ſeeing the 
boy, however, he inſtantly recollected himſelf, and 
ſumed all the dignity due to a great man, who is 
ways offended if you ſpeak to him in the ſtreet, 
cþecially if you happen to be a creditor. He re-1 
nimanded Mr. Power very ſeverely for ſuch a pre- 
kmption, and defired he would walk forward. 
C Greſſe Street, and there he would ſpeak to 


The reaſon of Mr. Power's having been deſired 
b walk forward is pretty evident, though the pre- 
ended reaſon was inability to keep up with him. 
When the parties were in the parlour, Mr. Price, 
mo had his cue from the boy, very religiouſly 
pened the 3 matter of the e He com- 
pimented the father upon having ſuch a ſon; and 


lenter 
ains te 
mothe 
0 per 


ve c 


is noſſhahorted the ſon to filial duty, obedience, and re- 
Poweſhherence, for having ſuch a father. He impreſſed 
„ wholfghwon his mind the moſt pious regard to truth and 
paren n honeſty 
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honeſty, and ſo vehemently exclaimed againſt any fai 
ſort of lie whatſoever, that the Preſbyterian took af 
him to be exactly the reverſe of what he really was, in 
viz. the very beſt man in the world, and concluded th: 
with ſaying, that if the boy behaved well, was dili. ple 

gent, and punctual, and was never caught in a lie, 
or a diſhoneſt act, he would undertake the charge | 
of his education.—In ſhort, he ſhould never know co 
how much, or what, he would do for him; and, in and 
order to give the finiſhing firoke, told the taylor tay 

that he was not of the Church of England himſelf, 
but that he thought the Preſbyterian principles the 
beſt calculated for the promotion of true Chriſti. oth 
thr 
It would be tedious, it would be difficult to give bis 
the whole of the quo modo of his working himſelf into WI Gin 
the good opinion of Mr. Power, —Suffice it, that WI wh 
texts of Scripture were applied as tags to moſt Wi of t 
of his ſentences; and when the reader recollects our play 
Methodiſt Preacher, it will by no means injure the dec 
verity of the adage, that the devil can quote Scrip- vit 
e ture uben it anſwers his purpoſe.” 1 
| | ; uff 

To ſay that Mr. Power went away highly ſatiſ- 
fied with his ſon's maſter, would be a language too 1 
weak to deſcribe his feeling —He-was quite charm - Kc. 
ed, and conſidered our hero as the pheenix of one {ecc 
of the ancient prophets. —But, before his departure iſ folle 
Mr. Price, or Mr. Wilmott, the latter we believe gen 
noto to be moſt proper, gave directions for a hand- mak 


ſome ſuit of livery to be made directly, and, to ou | 

aſtoniſhment, actually advanced the ſum of one I 

pound eleven ſhillings and ſixpence in part, from ai Squ 

very large purſe, apparently full, as Mr, * b 2M wit! 
, 7 FE. | ald, 
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ſaid, was but 2 poor man, and could not, perhaps, 
afford to buy the cloth without aſſiſtance.— Bu: 
in advancing this money, he reminded the taylor 
that he had put it in his power to be a rogue if he 
pleaſed | 


He had, no doubt, advanced this ſum without 
conſidering he had lain himſelf 6pen to be cheated, 
and that he repented of ſuch a lache before the 
taylor had time to put it in his pocket, 


With this obſervation we beg leave to make an- 
other. As Mrs. Poulteney did not reſide at this houſe, 
we may fairly conclude that our hero had alwa 
three lodgings at a time, whenever he tranſacted 
his town buſineſs. One for Mrs. Price, at Pad- 
dington, and one for Mrs, Poulteney, near the ſpot 
where he hired a lodging for himſelf. — The wiſdom 
of this, if there can be wiſdom in ſuch knavery,is too 
paring to need an explanation. It was abſolutely 
neceſlary for his ſafety, and it was a plan laid down 
with ſuch art, and conducted with ſuch ſagacity, 
that no perſon can ſo well conceive as thoſe who 
ſuffered through the ſubtlety of it, | 


The livery, with new boots, leather breeches, 
Kc. &c. being ready, and every thing ripe for his 
ſecond plan, the firſt inſtance we have of it is as 
follows, and which we were favoured with by the 
gentleman who has obligingly authorized us to 
make uſe of his name on the occaſion. | 


In November 1782, Mr Spilſbury, of Soho 
Square, had, in his abſence, a card left at his houſe, 
with Mr. WII or F engraved on it, which card 

1 4 6.4 -* N 3 ; - 
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was left by an old gentleman. The next evening 
Mr. Spillbury received a ſhort note to the folld 
ing purpoſe: “ That Mr. Wilmott would wiſh t 
« converſe with Mr. Spit{bury a few minutes, hay 
© ing an order for his Drops, at half paſt fi 


« o'clock that evening.” Signed, Grefle Street 
“ Rathbone Place.“ ; 


At the appointed time Mr. Spilſbury waited or 
Mr. Wilmott, in Greſſe Street, and was ſhewn in 
to a parlour by a foot-boy, where he amuſed him 
ſelf near half an hour before this Mr. Wilmott made 


his appearance. 


On his entry, he had all the ſymptoms of age 
and infirmity. He was wrapped up in a large 
camblet great coat, he had a ſlouched hat on, the 
brim of which was large and bent downwards o 
each fide of his head. —A piece of red flannel 
covered his chin, and came up. on each fide of 
his face, almoſt as high as his cheek bones; he 
had a large buſh-wig on, and legs wrapped ove 
with flannel.— Added to this, he had a pair of 

reen ſpectacles on his noſe, with a green filk 
ade hanging down from his hat, but no patch on 
his eye. | 


We muſt here inform our readers, that Mr. 
Spilſbury and Mr. Price knew each other per- 
fectly well, and had frequently met at Percy Street 
coffee-houſe, Rathbone Place, and often con- 
verſed together; but Mr. Spilſbury had no idea or 
recollection of Mr. Price in Mr. Wilmott, and 
this circumſtance contributes largely to his repu- 

tation of a great man, 4 


* 
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As ſoon as Mr. Wilmott came into the parlour 
his firſt obſer vation was on his own dreſs; and, as 
it may be ſafely ſaid he never did one honeſt act, 
ſo it may be fairly concluded he never told one 

truth in his life. For, as the neceſſity of lying 
atiſes from the ſituation of the liar, Price was 
very aſſiduous in avoiding a ſtate which 
would lay him under the unpleaſant taſk of telling 

2 truth. , 


Conformably to this, he accounted thus for his 
flannel on his face, That he had exceedingly 
| ſuffered in the drawing of a tooth by an unſkilful 
dentiſt, and wore it in order to prevent his catch- 
ing cold. He then entered very familiarly into 
converſation with Mr. Spilſbury, extolled the me- 
rits of thoſe drops which —— not his praiſe, 
and recounted the great cures which he knew they 
had performed. | 


Ihe reader will readily ſee the drift of this with- 

out any comment of ours. Mr. Wilmott alſo 
ſtyled himſelf a dealer in diamonds, and, after ſome 
ſhort converſation, Mr. Spilſbury departed, with 
the promiſe of an order in a few days. It muſt 
be alſo clear to every capacity, why Price did 
not chooſe to give the order immediately, for 
the delay was intended to ſtrengthen Mr. Spilſ- 
bury's opinion of him, and to wipe off all ſuſpi- 
tion of fraud. | 


In a few days after, Mr. Spilſbury received a 
econ note, which the duty we owe the public 
ſor their liberal encouragement of our labours, in- 
duces us to lay before them, engraved, in order to 


15 gratify 
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| tify their curi as far as lays in our power, 
we order to x the . the — f 
writings, we have alſo given another engraving, t 
which we know to be his real hand, of a note he 2 
delivered to Mr. Fenwick, the governor of Tothil 2 
Fields Bridewell. The reader muſt obſerve the vaſt fe 
difference in the writing, but on a very cloſe inſpec- 
tian it will appear, from the dots made uſe of in 
_ "Sic letter, that they were the writing of our hero, 8 
„hug Hine have * . ſuppoſed they were the fe 
8 Oy of Mrs. ney. | 5 


ny The boy, however, did not come on the Friday, fr 
© © » as mentioned, but that Friday week he came with 8 

£ _—_— note, oy which Mr. Wilmott deſired Mr, 

SHßpilſbury to ſend two guineas worth of the drops, ; 

And change fora — 1 note. One circum- N 
_ * - Fance in this note we muſt not omit. Mr. Wilmott WW ** 
deſired Mr. Spilſbury to be particular in ſending qu 
- -., - guineas of good weight. The Bank note appeared 
* tobe a newone, and but lately come from the Bank; on 
but net the leaſt idea. being entertained of its rea- 
s lity, change was got in the neighbourhood, and the ; 
drops ſent, his 


Mr. Spilſbury heard nothing further for ſome Sp 
time, till he received a card from Sir Sampſon 
Wright, deſiring his attendance at Bow Street, mg 
where he gave the whole of the particulars, pro- 
ducedthe two foregoing letters, and, tohis aſtoniſh- 841 
ment, was informed of the forgery. | 


| _ The note had, of courſe, got to the Bank, was 

£ ſtopped and traced back to Mr. Spilſbury, but too " 
late; for our hero had taken ſufficient care to be y 
| l apprize b 
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pprized of his danger; and when the officers from 
ow Street went to pay a viſit to Mr. Wilmott, 

they found he had prudently decaniped, and again 
eſcaped the moſt vigilant and active purſuit that 
over, had been made after the moſt atrocious of- 
fe 3 44 4 ern 


It happened, however, in the interim, that Mr. 
Spilſbury and Mr. Price met at Percy Street cof- 
ſee- houſe, and there, to complete the 28. if there 
can be any humour in abandoned wickedneſs, a 
ſcene enlued, that, perhaps, has never been equalled 
from the days of Shakeſpeare to the author of the 
// ii anne, 


As they were drinking their chocolate, and talk- 


ing over the occurrences of the day, Mr. Spilſbury 
told 


the foregoing ſtory to his coffee-houſe ac- 
quaintance, and expreſſed a deal of ſurpriſe at the 
neatneſs of the forgery.— Price I . Ne, out 
every now and then, «Lack a day ! good God! who 
* could conceive ſuch knavery could exiſt / What, an. 
« didthe Bank refuſepayment, Sir? ſtaring throuę 
his ſpectacles with as much ſeemi ing ſurpriſe as 30 
honeſt man would have done. O yes, ſaid Mr. 
Spilſbury, with ſome degree of acrimony; for it was 
on the faith of the Bank of England that I and a great 
many others have taken them, and they were ſo inimi- 
tably well done, that the nice/? judges could not 2 
guiſh them. '* Good God | lack a day, ſaid Price, 
« be muſt have been an ingenious villain ; bat a 
« complete old ſcoundrel ! 5 


Let the reader figure to himſelf an honeſt, wor- 
thy gentleman, telling a moſt wonderful piece of 
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knavery to the very knave himſelf, cautioning that 
knave to take care that he might not be taken in 
in the ſame way; and the author of thoſe villanies 
liſtening with attention to, and exclaiming, with 
uplifted hands and eyes, againſt his own practices, 
enjoying the recital with the ſame degree of ſatiſ- 
faction the devil did when he ſtood behind the 
tree whilſt Eve told the ſtory of her fall and diſo- 
bedience to our forefather Adam, and then ſay, 
whether he is loſt more in aſtoniſhment, laughter, 
or indignation! Safely may we aver, that there is 
hardly to be found, in the whole group of mankind, 
a wretch callous enough to enjoy that tranſport and 
delight which then muſt have filled. the breaſt of 
the greateſt impoſtor breathing. 


Having been favoured alſo by another gentleman, 
Mr. Nott, of Newgate. Street, Hoſier, who was 
defrauded in nearly the fame manner, but with 
circumſtances that give it an air of additional 
furpriſe, we lay that alſo before our readers, 
in the very words in which that gentleman 
communicated it to us, drawn up whilſt it was 
freſh in his memory, and with an accuracy that 

ys the cloſeſt attention. to commercial 
Ooncer ns. v7 N 
CIRCUMSTANCES relating to the forged note re- 
1 ceived of MR. WII MOT r. 


© TN the laft week of November, 1782, Mr. Mett 
received a letter ſigned WII Mor r, dated from Greſſe 
Street, Rathbone Place, with a card encloſed with 
- that addreſs, requeſting Mr. Nott to acquaint Mr. 
Wilmott what his zeal ning-times dyed blue flannel 
OY ; Was 
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was per yard, and what a green carpet covering 
would 2 to for a room, the ſize of which he 


therein deſcribed. * 


Upon the receipt of this letter, Mr. Nott went 
to Greſſe Street the next day, or the day following, 
thinking it might be a cuſtomer worth attending 
to, and was let in by a ſmart looking lad in livery. 
Mr. Nott aſked if Mr. Wilmott was at home, and 
was informed by the boy he was not, But he ex- 
pected. his maſter foon, Mr, Nott waited 
ſome time, but Mr. Wilmott not coming in, he 
= the particulars of his buſineſs in writing with 


” 


A few days. after, Mr. Nott received another 
letter, "deſiring he would cut off ſixteen yards 
of his real nine-times dyed blue flannel, and 
direct it for the Reverend Mr. Nicholas Williams, 
at Leiceſter, and his ſervant would call on the 
es and pay for it, and that he, Wilmott, 
would call on Monday about the covering for the 
tupet. | 1's + 4:00 


Accordingly, on Friday the fixth of December, 
between three and four o'clock in the after- 
noon, came the ſame tad that Mr. Nott had ſeen 
* at Mr. Wilmott's houſe with a letter, in which 

P ping all appearance a Bank note, 

.. | | 


L 


eſſe Mr. Nott looked at it very attentively for ſome 
ith time, it coming from a ſtranger, upon which a per- 
ir. ben who was in the ſhop ſaid, Don't you' think it a 
nel bd ove ? Mr. Nott anſwered, Yes, it has all the ap- 
Was pearance 
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earance of one, but coming frum a ffranger, I dm 
oy like it; Mr. Nott, however, — +47 4 


doubt of the goodneſs of it, began to give the chang 
but another cuſtomer coming in, he Brel him firſt! 
on which the boy ſug, I wiſh you would diſcharge 
me, as I am in a great i { | 


Mr. Nott then gave the lad eight pounds, and 
aſked where the goods were to be ſent; but the boy 
fald he had no orders to take or give directions 

bout them, upon which the boy wentaway with only 
the change, Mr. Nott ſuppoling that Mr. Wilmott- 
1d call on the Monday following. The boy, 
owever, had not been gone many minutes, before 
Mr. Nott began to be rather uneafy at changing a 
note for one he did not know, and expreſſed him- 
ſelf ſorry to his people in the ſhop that the Bank 
was ſhut up, or be would go and ſee if it was 


= ,y owm oa a'., 


A ,ss the circumſtance of the boy's not taking the 
goods, and Wilmott's deſiring a very large room 
to be covered with green baize, and Mr. Nott ob- 
ſervingthatthe houſe he was at did notappear to have 
a room ſo large in it; theſe two circumſtances 
ſtruck Mr. Nott very forciþly that there was ſome- 
thing very odd in the affair, and determined him 
to go to the Bank the next morning, which was 
Saturday the 7th of December. 


Accordingly, before nine o'clock Mr. Nott was 
at the Bank, waiting for Mr. G—, who has been 
a Caſhier for many years, and was an acquaintance BY yy 
of Mr. Nott's. his going to his place near the , 

. . . c 0; 
dial, Mr. Nott gave A e nc, af is. SW circa 
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6“ have taken this note of a ſtranger, and I have 
« my doubts about it, I ſhould be glad to know 
« if it is a good one. Upon which Mr, G 
looked at it, and ſaid, Yes, Mr, Nott, it is a v 
„good one; Will have the money for it? 
Upon which Mr. Nott ſaid, “ No, it was not ma. 
«.terial, if the note was good that was ſufficient,” 


and came away. 


Notwithſtanding the above cireumſtances at the 
Bank, Mr, Nott was ſtill of opinion that the affair 
bore a very odd appearance, and therefore, on t 
Saturday evening, he went to Greſſe Street, w 

an excuſe to know how the nine: times really dyed 
blue flannel was to be ſent; but to his aſtoniſh- 
ment was informed that Wilmott was decamped 
from that houſe a day or two before, that he had 
circulated a number of forged Bank notes to a 
very large amount, and they were ſo well executed 
that the Bank had actually paid ſeveral. — _ 


Upon this information Mr. Nott went to the 
Bank on the Monday morning following, with the 
note their caſhier ſaid two days before was a good - 
one, and deſired to know if they would pay it, but 
was much ſurpriſed at their refuſal, They then 
took the note, and have kept it ever ſince, with- 
out making Mr. Nott any acknowledgment, al- 
though it- was evident that they had no idea 
" the preceding Saturday morning that it was a 
orger 7. | 


Wilmott was all that day, from ten o'dpck in 
the morning till near ſix or ſeven in the evening, 
circulating his forged notes, I 

n 
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In che account given by Mr. Nott, it appears, 
that whilſt he was giving the change to the boy 
another perſon came in. The-reader muſt Yecol- 
lect, that when his firſt ſervant, Samuel, bought 
tickets, chances, &c. a tall r woman ge- 
nerally came into the office ſoon after him, and 
went out directly as he had done his buſineſs. 


We would not wiſk our reader to ſuppoſe that 
this tall genteel lady was Mrs. Poulteney, alias Mrs, 
Hickeringill.—Be that tall genteel lady whomſo- 
ever ſhe may, ſhe is entitled to every ſhare of our 
admiration; for ſhe was the true friend of our 
hero. She was faithful to her truſt, and is a damn- 

ing proof to the reverſe of the propoſition, 


That there is no honour among THIEVES. 


By which this concluſion may be fairly drawn ; 


that Price never truſted to chance, whether he was 
ſuſpected or not, but placed that other perſon as a 
ſpy upon his negotiator ; ſo that in cafe of an acci- 
dent, he was prepared againſt detection. | 


It is our duty alſo to inform our indulgent 
readers, that his ſervant attended his'maſter, ſome- 
times behind a hackney coach, and ſometimes 


2 a friend of his maſter's, who was in men's 


clothes, in the ſame manner, and that boy ne- 
ver knew who that friend was, or where RE came 
from. H uſed, however, to come at certain 
times, previous to which the lad had always direc- 
tions to be in readineſs, and not to let the friend 
wait a moment, | 1 61 


E 

Whoever this friend was is a great ſecret, and 
it is as great a ſecret alſo whether it was a man or 
a woman, and perhaps .will remain ſo till doomf- 
day; though it is clear that, man or woman, it 

was a tall thin perſon, and rather effeminate 
but ſhould any inſidious reader preſume to fay it 
was Mrs. Poulteney, we hall boldly fay to him, 
' MENTIRIS IMPUDENTISSIME. | fark 


But, we hope, it will not be ſuppoſed that Mr. 
Spilſbury and Mr. Nott were the only two per- 
ſons of whom our great man took a little advan- 
tage during his excurſions in the year 1782. 


Mr. Reeves, colourman, of Holborn Bridge, had 
the honour of a perſonal viſit from our hero, not as 
Mr. Price, or Mr. Patch, or Mr. Brank, or Mr. 
Wilmott; but as a very reverend divine of the 
church of England, who 'wanted fome excellent 
crayons for the purpoſe of drawing; and, after 
having examined ſeveral, took his leave, with a 
promiſe of calling or ſending in a very few days. 


„ x 3. A 


Accordingly; in a day or two, which is a cir- 
cumſtance we deſire our reader will take particu- 
— lar notice of, our hero was as good as his word, by 
8 ending to Mr. Reeves, by the ſame ſervant, the 
's olowing note, the original of which we have in 
e- or poſſeſſion, and is in the ſame hand- wri ting with 
ne Mr. Spilfbury's and Mr. Nott's. | 


„EE! Cmplit. « Lady with 2s 
nd Wives whole get of Coulonrs . wishes to be be + rmed 
ly Price. including Package , . If approv'd of 7520 


tts gend them in the 
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ſend His Servi. K direction Sher 
Country 


Gre re Street 
1 77 . 


Mr. Recves baving ent word by Fa errant of 
the; price of a box of colours according to the 
requeſt in the note, he received the tay after by 
the penny poſt the following order, ſtill in the 
wa uns, the TR of which we alſo 

V&« 


enn 
- _ Ooulou 


A. l. TER in Mr. 15 ul pack up TOP 
5 We at 2: 2:01 aa 87 
9 5 00 Dies pay for it hopes Mr. R. 1 


22775 the traub Sending the Box to the 7 
FV. wizhes 10 OG wou'd as : 4 home on Tus. 


ruf unf 10 | E. ul cal a 
* te * 1 
Reus. Nic) 1. Willa 
05 70 . * 5 
VM. 17. | Leicefler 


4 


* day after the 8 calle ed, and the box 

ready packed up, a note of ten pounds 

was laid down: Mr. Reeves 2 ſeven pounds 

Sen ſhillings in change, the Ae rel Bn they 
might be all good weight, tak bus it (or it tor a real Bank 

note, and ſent the box to the —— 

9 ridaf 


. 


en Street, Cheapſide, directed according to 
order. e b un ner 

On the day, however, that Mr. Nott had: diC- 
covered the little advantage our hero had taken of 
bim, Mr. Reeves had the ſame ſatisfaction; for, 


having changed the note at a neighbour's, wo 


paid it to Hankey's, which latter paid it into the 
hands of the 2 of the Eaſt India Company, 
who paid it into the Bank, it was there diſcovered, 
after it had paſſed through various departments, to 
be one of the identical billets which our great man 
had fo oſten directed to the GOV RNNoR AND. 
CoMPANY oF THE BANK or ENGLAND, in 


the name of ABRABAM NEWLAND, ESQUIRE. 


| To..g0- through every ſtage of the bi for 
the year in whieh our: hero commenced and con- 
cluded his annual operations, would ſwell the ſize 
of theſe memoirs. to the bulk of an Zngyclopedia 
Frangais, We. can, aſſure our readers, ſrom the 
beſt and moſt indiſputable. authority, that on the 
tay the boy got the counterfeit note changed at 
r. Nott's, that very boy paſſed π] ] ) TER 
round NOTES of the ſame deſcription, amounting 
to no leſs a ſum than fix hundred pounds in one day. 
By this, the impoſſibility of going through the 
whole muſt be evident ; and therefore hope we 
ſhall ſtand excuſed for concluding this year's ac» 
count with an attack on Mr. Babbs, bookſeller, of 
Oxford- ſtreet, who has been fo obliging as to fa- 
your us with the following particulars of the man · 
ner in which he planned and completed that ingen 
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About 
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6 About the beginning S 
2782, our hero uſed frequently to call at 
Babbs's, in the character of Price, and buy ſmall 
articles, By this means he got, by deg es, ac- 
with Mr. Babbs as à cuſtomer, and at 
every one of theſe viſits he became well Enown 
to every Ae with whom he was full of thatplea- 
ſant and mild diſcourſe, which by — inſinu- 
ated him into their good opinion. His converſa- 
tion was ſometimes on politics, ſometimes on air 
balloons, always accompanied with obſervations to 
ſhew that there was N but Sele and impo- 
Ae in this world. 


Having chus paved his way, by abu their 
— — * e #1 him as PRIce, and perhaps, as 

he conceived, their confidence, he began to open 
his batteries on them as WILMOTT. 8 


He called ſeveral times in a coach, in the diſguiſe 
he at that time made uſe of, and bought ſome pens 
and paper to the amount of three or four ſhillings 
at a time, and it turned out that the paper he 
bought of Mr. Babbs he uſed to write his letters on 
to thoſe whom he determined ſhould fell the effects 
of his ingenuity, —At theſe viſits he generally 
changed a new guinea, expreſſed himſelf highly 
pleaſed with the civility of Mr. Babbs and by 
ſhopman, by attending him ſo readily at the coach 
door with the ſhop goods; for which civility he 
meant to give a good order to Mr. Babbs for 
goods to go into the country, which order he 
meant to have given another cokſeller and ſta- 


| TC mer the ſame ſtreet, but — 


1.459 2 


it from him, becauſe he grumbled ods poors 
infirm, weak old man at che coach door 


Haxing called, two or, 42 times in this man- 
ner, and generally, when he ſo om he was there 
| te py 9, in he ale perſona, i. e. as Mr. 
arles Pric I ent the. Fobowing leer 
to Mr. Babbs 5 50 1 07 1 2; | 


Mr, uit 5 AY ments to Mr. Babbs, begs he 
would be /o good as to (wart. on bim in 2 hc as 
he has an order to give e to go in t . ' country, an ws 
he wiſhes to ſpeak, 1 : 036 and Mr. B 
have pg money fe or the "ap, M, Wi . 
running in _any , gh s books Ns ra N 


lnotus what it * 1.1 "ove 
Greſſe-ftrect, N lo. 17. a 08 
In conſequence of this e Mr. Babbs not 
being able then to attend to it, ſent his ſhopman 
to this Mr. Wilmott ; who, when the 77 
went into the parlour, Was Sitting with his "Fa 
near the fire, cloſe muffled, u Bale 19 WT 
. W Kan, of. e Bs 
ac 


rr} 


. hs 


ihe, can * 


He MIN the ſhopman Te 10772 at the furth 
end of the room, « ſhop then if, broken . 
great ortneſs of breath began to tell him, “ wp 4 0 
« he had two poor pre tons in the coun 
had been fooliſh eno ugh to fall in Jo oh 
« each other, without having a en Ea e 
« world to ſupport themſclyes, or their families; 
« but as the were 4 ele virtuous, * ' Honeſt 
F . 2 d Cel I to detefnijed to aſſt thein % Hor 
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'« firſt "ſetting off in the world, and to put them 
« into a little buſineſs, whereby they might live 
& happily, and continue to love one another.— 
That he was an old man himſelf, much ſtricken 
« in years, and in his pry oo days had been fooliſh 
c enough to fall in love Aſo; and "therefore did 
not think ſo much of it as old people generally 
« do. That as he, thank God, did not want m6- 
« ney, ſo he thought it his duty to aſſiſt them; and 
« though he was always ready and inclined to be- 
c nevolent acts, yet he would take care that what 
« monies he advanced them ſhould not be ſquan- 
& dered away. For this . purpoſe, he intended to 
ct ſend them down a day-book,'a ledger, a poſting 
& bock, and caſh-book, for them to make entries 
4 jn of all goods bought and ſold, with the profits 
<« thereon, and the expenees of houſe-keeping ; 
„ which. they ſhould ſend vp to him monthly, in 
s order that he might be ſure how, and in what 
manner, the money he advanced them was. laid 
d gut. By which means, he ſaid, he never could 
be deceived, and, at the fame time, render them 
every affiſtance in his power, for it was every 
« good Chriſtian's duty to do unto others as be 
« would others ſhould do unto him. That at the ſame 
«. time, as they had a little family For up, 2 


-« Bible, Teſtament, and Prayer k, with the 
4 Wu. Duty of Man, mi fe ve be an unnac- 
4 * elent. That as he was defirous of in- 
4. culcating the precepts of Chriſtianity: and the 
« moral duties on their minds early, he thought 
that the twig could not be bent too young, and 
that it was the beſt way to © train wp @ child in 
© the tuay be ſbould go, and when he was old bt would 
„n depart from it.” He therefore deſired Mr. 

: & Babbs 
OS 6 I 


tar) 
« Babbs would complete the ' order-direly and 
« ſend it to him the next day. 


It would be an infult to the' common under- 
ſtanding of the moſt common reader, to animad- 
vert a moment on ſo ſingular a ſpecimen of diabo- 
lical- hypocriſy What we are moft afraid of is, 
that the narrative will be read with a ſmile; and 
a warmth of imagination, when it. ought to throw 
the human frame into an ague fit. wht 


To proceed. The next day Mr, Wilmott ſent 
his ſervant with one of the counterfeit notes, va- 
lue 101, to Mr. Babbs, requeſting the favour» of 
him to give change for it, begging pardon for giv. 
ing ſo much trouble, but as he Was a ſtranger in 
the neighbourhood, he did not chooſe to ſend to any 
place but where he was known. Ba 


Mr. Babbs not having any ſuſpicion of N 
and he muſt have been wiſer than 'moſt of 
clerks and cafhiers of the Bank if he had, ſent 
the whole change, thinking it would be unhand- 
ſome to ſtop for the books, as they were not yet 
delivered, —The next day, however, when he did 
ſend them, hit mopman ſound Sir Sampſon Wright 
Mr. Bond, and their affiſtants, in the houſe, by 
which he not only ſaved his account books, but 
even the Bible, "Teſtament, Prayer Book, and the 
Whole Duty of Man. 


Strange and ſurpriſin as (ET 4 _ it is 
alſo equally true, The ft a E Ae r. Price 
ealled upon Mr. Babbs to buy ſome ſew trifling 


« 
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ral report -about town of forged Bank notes of 
the celebrated Patch, and if Mr. Babbs actually 
thought there was any truth in ſuch reports; for 
if there was, it would not be 1 * ſafe for tradeſ- 
men to e them. Mr. Babbs's anſwer may 
be eaſily gueſſed, but Mr. Price's ſenſations we 
hope no human being is abandoned enough to 
He frequently afterwards called on Mr. Babbs, 
in the character of Charles Price, and was as plea- 
ſant and chatty in his converſation as though he 
was the pureſt of all pure characters. 


But though deception and plunder were his 
leading paſſions, hardneſs of heart was by no 
- means behind-hand in his compoſition, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote will evince. The wretch that 
picks a-pocket at an execution pities the victim 
of his own practices; but Price could rejoice in I baps 
the fate of a man of” al genius, who once ſtepped BI in th 
out of the line of honeſty, and who, caught by ſur- 178; 
priſe, would have put a period to his exiſtence at Wl Vith 
the moment of his apprehenſion; but who, poſſeſſ- fclves 
ing principle, had reſolution, manhood, and Chriſ- WM vas i 
tianity, ſufficient to ſtand the terror of legal diſſo- 
lution. We allude to Mr. Ryland, who on the An 
28th of Auguſt, 1785, was executed for forging bas fu 
an Eaſt India Bon. "ar 4:61 


This man, whoſe fate was much lamented, hav- 
ing been ordered for execution, our SOCIAL 
MONSTER entreated the uſe of a dining-room 
window in 'Oxford-ſtreet, at the houſe, of Mr. 
Babbs. On that day Mr. Price attended at the 

3 | 1 5 8 proper 


. 
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proper time, and when Mr. Ryland paſſed, he 
blaſted his memory with the commiſſion of the 
very forgeries which he, as Price, had committed, 
and as Patch had negociated. “ There, faid he, 
goes one of the moſt ingenious men in the 
« world, but as wicked as he is ingenious. He is 
« the identical man who has done all the miſchief 
iin the character of Patch—he deſerves his fate —« 
« and he would confeſs the fact, if he was not in 
hopes of a reſpite ; which he would have perhaps 


© been certain that it was charity to the public to 
© let him ſuffer.” Contraſt this with his own con- 
duct, and comment upon his heart. Ryland died 
for one offence, which he confeſſed ; Price hung 
himſelf for ten thouſand, which in his laſt moments 
he impiouſly denied. 


The above anecdote would have come in, per- 
haps, much better, in order of time, as we are now 
in the year 1782, and the tranſaction happened in 
1783; but, as it was at one and the ſame houſe, 
with one and the ſame perſon, we flattered our- 
ſelves the reader would not like it the leſs, if it 
was inſerted at one and the ſame time. 


Another anecdote of him the ſame gentleman 
has furniſhed us with. About a year after this 
tranſaction, he met Mr. Babbs in Rathbone Place, 
ad told him he was going to wait on him to re- 
queſt a favour, —The latter naturally requeſted to 
hom what it was, when he pulled out of his 
pcket-book an advertiſement ready drawn up, 
early to the following purpoſe. 


K « WANTED, 


« obtained, had not the directors of the India-Houle 
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e By a Gentleman who is independent, and 
c whoſe character will bear all due enquiry, a ſitu- 
ce ation as a partner in a banking houſe—He has 
&« 10 or 120001. ready to advance in ſuch a plan, 
& and it is hoped none will apply but principals, 
ce who muſt be perſons of reputation and inte- 
c“ grity, and whoſe ſtock is adequate to the adver- 
ce tiſer's. Direct, by the penny poſt, to A. B. at 
« Mr. Babbs's, bookſeller, Oxford Street, near 
- « Rathbone Place ; due attention will be paid,” 


The favour he had to requeſt was, Mr. Babbs's 
permiſſion to direct to his houſe, who ſeeing no 
objection to ſuch an advertiſement, readily ac- 
quieſced.— One letter came which Price received, 
but he told Mr. Babbs it would not do. One thing alſo 
we ſhould have mentioned—he changed the A. B. 
to C. P. as it was a common direction, he ſaid, and 
ow ry might be induced to open his letters. 

hat his motives were may be ſhrewdly fuſpeCted, 
but his plan certainly vaniſhed in fumo. 


We cannot conclude this year's account of our 
great man, without ſhewing the reader that he 
dealt ſometimes in ſmall wit as well as ſmall Bank 
notes, 8 k . 


The elder Power, the father of Price's boy, had 
been in Greſſe Street twice or thrice; but when- 
ever he came, was always directed to take his feat at 
the farther end of the room, in the ſame manner as 


Mr. Babbs's ſhopman, Thinking he had got: 
* x | ver) 
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very pious, devout. old gentleman for a maſter to 
his ſon, and who had promiſed to make him a 
ſcholar, he thought alſo he might get a good cuſ- 
tomer, as he appeared as full of money as devotion. 
In one of theſe viſits he ſolicited his cuſtom, but 
our hero told him No, no, Mafter Power, you 
c may do very well to work for your so; but you 
« muſt not take my meaſurmmee. 


And thus, having given a few of his little advan - 
tages, out of the many he took of mankind in that 
year; and the Bank of England having by a 
ſhower of hand-bills again driven him into ob- 
ſcurity, like a ſnail that had left its ſlime in every 

janſion where it had crawled, he retired to his 

ell, where we ſhall leave him till he thought 
proper to exibit freſh proofs of that genius which 

induced us to compile the memoirs of this 80CIAL 
MONSTER. 9h T6 | + 


* 


In the ſummer of the year 1783 we find Mr. 
Price again moſt exceedingly buſy, in matters 


not leſs important to his general reputation than 


his preceding conduct for the years 1780 and 
1782 had been to the BANK of ENGLAND in par- 
ticular, He thought that, by confining his talents 
to the attack of that one body, it was contractin 
the limits of his genius, which could not have ful 
ſcope for an imagination, conception, and exeou- 


tion, ſo magnificently brilliant' as that which = = 
©; 4,44; | 
4 


adorned both his head and heart. {5 


Beſides, he conſidered that bending the whole 
body of his abilities againſt one enemy, which was 
neither competent nor _= to the weight of them, 

2 was 
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was ſomething like grinding a golden pippin under 
a millſtone.— The juice indeed was pleaſant, but 
then it did not afford a draught fox ſo capacious a 
ſoul as our hero poſſeſſed. —He was alſo ſome- 
thing like the conqueror of the world, who cried, 
becauſe there were no more worlds to conquer ; ſo 
Mr. Price was never at reſt, and was always upon 
the veni, vidi, vici, as long as there was man, wo- 
man, or child breathing, on whom he could hurl 
the darts of his duplicity, 


The following fact will explain Mr. Price better 
than a thouſand comments. 


He was very intimate with a gentleman now 

living at Knightſbridge, Mr. Roberts, formerly a 

rocer, but retired from buſineſs. The meaſures 

| be took to prepare this gentleman, as a dupe to 

. moſt conſummate piece of knavery, were as 
8 e 


1 Price had for a long time paſſed as a 
ſock-broker ; and Mr. Roberts had always en- 
tertained that opinion. of him. To ſecure his 
ood opinion of his independent ſituation in life, 
r. Price frequently uſed to requeſt the favour 
of Mr. Roberts to take a Bank note or two into 
the city, and get them changed into ſmall ones, 
In this he had a two-fold plot. Firſt, he made him- 
ſelf a man of conſequence with Mr. Roberts, and 
thereby laid him open to his future ſcheme ; ſe- 
condly, the identical notes which Mr. Roberts 


brought bim back, ſerved as copies for Price to 


engrave his counterfeit ones from. By this ma- 
nœuyre Price gratified his higheſt ſtretch of diſſi- 


3 
mulation for thereby his friend became à double 
dupe. 22 b „Hanne an 


Matters went on in this mode of friendſhip, till 
our hero found Mr. Roberts ready to fall a ſacri- 
fice to any plan he might propoſe; who being thus 
ripened for the pupoſe, Price informed his friend, 
« That he was intimately acquainted with an ol 
« gentleman, whoſe name was Bon p, who lived in 
« Union Court, Leather Lane, Holborn, and who 
“% was exceedingly rich, as well in landed as in 
« perſonal eftates ; had been a very eminent bro- 
« ker in the alley, but had long retired. That his 
« monies in the funds were immenſe, and that the 
« only relation he had in the world was one ſiſ- 
« ter, to whom he intended to bequeath the beſt 
« part of his property—this ſiſter was near fifty 
« years of age, had never been married, was de- 
« termined never to marry, and that it was im- 
e poſſible the old gentleman could live long, as he 
* was very old, very infirm, and almoſt incapable 
e of going out of doors.” OC NY | 


The reader, by this time, will probably begin to 
recollect Mr. Patch, or Mr. Wilmott, under this 
deſcription, and, in fact, it meant no other. What 
could induce Mr. Price, who piled as many 
ſchemes upon ſchemes as there were ſtones in the 
tower of Babel, to fix on ſo ſingular a name, may 
perhaps be collected, if we conſider that it was 
moſt probable the name of Bond, fleeping or 
waking, was always uppermoſt in his thoughts. 
That as he well knew that Mr. Bond of Bow Street 
had been yearly upon the watch for him, the name 

K 3 tripped 
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tripped off his tongue as the involuntary impulſe of 
conſe ious guilt. | 


This old gentleman, as Price repreſented to his 
friend, had often aſked him to become his executor, 
| had alſo beſought him to recommend another per- 
fon, in whoſe fidelity, character, and integrity, this 

r. Bond could repoſe an entre confidence, and 
that he would make it well worth their while, if 
they would jointly undertake fo friendly and ſo- 
lemn an office. Now,” ſaid Mr, Price to Mr. 
Roberts, „ here is an opportunity for us to make 
44 a conſiderable ſum in a ſhort time, and, in all 
« probability, a very capital fortune in a few years; 
„ for the ſiſter being determined never to marry, 
and having no relations in the world, there is no 

doubt but ſhe will leave us the whole of the 
4 eſtate, eſpecially as I now ſtand upon ſuch good 
« terms. with her brother, that after his deceaſe 
_ © ſhe will become totally dependent upon/us.—I 
' * ſhall ſee Mr. Bond to-day, and if you will join 
3 in * truſt, the will frat be immediately 
made,” N 


To this propoſal Mr. Roberts readily con- 
ſented, and we may venture to ſay without much 
heſitation.— In the evening, Price, who pretended 
be had been in the city, returned to Mr. Roberts, 
and told him that he had ſeen Mr. Bond, who ex- 
preſſed great happineſs and eaſineſs of mind in ſuch 
a recommendation, and deſired to ſee him the next 
day. Accordingly, our hero appointed to meet 
him at twelve o'clock at Mr. Bond's; and in a 
ſhort time after. the appointed hour Mr. "put 

knocke 
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knocked at the door. He was ſhe wn up ſtairs by 
a lady, whom Mr Roberts conceived to have been 
the ſiſter ; but whom we believe was not quite ſo 
nearly related. This lady introduced him to Mr. 
Bond, ſeated in a great chair, his legs laid in ano- 
ther ; his head was covered with a night-cap, and a 
large flannel covergd the lower part of his face, 


We leave the imagination to ſupply any further 
deſcription. - The poor, infirm, weak, debilitated 
old gentleman regretted the abſence of his ever 
dear friend Mr. Price, who was the moſt worthy 
man in the world, and he rang a peal on his 
friendſhip, honour, honeſty, integrity, &c. &c. ac- 
companied with emaciated coughs—Was obliged 
to go to the City coffee-houſe—a punctual man 
never failed an appointment—it was the ſoul of 
buſineſs ; and then he told-Mr. Roberts that his 
dear friend deſired to meet him there exactly at 
one o' clock — He approved highly of Mr, Price's 
recommendation, and was now happy in his mind 
It wanted but a quarter to one he believed, and 
he hoped Mr. Roberts would not fail, as his dear 
friend was exact indeed. The uſual compliments 
pI the pretended unmarried ſiſter conducted 

r. Roberts to the door, who poſted away to the 
City coffee-houſe, and left old Maſter Bond, the - 
rich broker, who was in reality no other than Mr. 
Price, and this ſiſter, to laugh at Mr. Roberts's 
credulity. The plot began now to thicken, for 
Mr. Roberts had not been five minutes in the cof- 
fee-houſe before he was joined by his friend Price, 
to whom he recapitulated what had paſſed at the 
old broker's ; and as ſoon as Price had diſpatched 

TILE K 4 ſome 
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ſome pretended buſineſs, he propoſed calling on 
Mr, Bond. This was readily acquieſced in by 
Mr. Roberts, and away they drove to Leather 
Lane; but when they came there, they were in- 
formed by the lady that her brother was juſt gone 
out in a coach on anairing to Highgate. 


In ſhort, he carried on the comedy ſo com- 
pletely for ſeveral days, during which time Mr, 
Roberts had twice or thrice ſeen the old gentle- 
man, though never in the company of his friend 
Price, that the will was made; and on the 
ſtrength of the joint executorſhip, Mr. Roberts 
was ſwindled out of very near 10001. in caſh, and 
bonds to the amount of 2001. more, which fraud 
was never diſcovered till Mr, Price's apprehen- 
ſion, after which Mr. Roberts got up his bonds 
from Mrs. Price, to whom he gave a note for the 
amount, and which he is determined never to pay 
one ſingle farthing of. 


How credulous Mr. Roberts may appear to 
people who imagine themſelves wiſer, or however 

extravagant the tale may tell, we vouch its authen- 
ticity. a | 


But one in a family was now conſidered by 
our great man as too inſignificant an inſtance of 
his dexterity, in thoſe kind of little advantages 
which has diſtinguiſhed him for near fifty years ; 
and therefore he determined that Mr. Roberts's 


brother, a grocer alſo, who lately lived in Oxford 


Street, but retired too from buſineſs, ſhould expe- 
rience the effects of his ingenuity. He had often 
acen there as Mr, Price, had bought a variety of 

| | things, 
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things, and was perfectly well known. One day 
be took the opportunity of calling there, in a 
hackney coach, diſguiſed as an old man, and 
bought ſome few things. In a day or two after- 
wards he repeated it, and on a third day, when he 
knew Mr. Roberts was from home, he came 
again, his face ſo painted that he ſeemed perfectly 
in a yellow jaundice. The ſhopman, who came 
from Mancheſter, and to whom he was full of 
complaints, told him that he had a receipt for that 
diſorder, witten by a very eminent phyſician of that 
place, which had cured his father of it, and offered 
him the preſcription, Price accepted it, and pro- 
miſed that, if it ſucceeded, he would very liberally 
reward him for his civility. Pe 


b 
7 


Having got the receipt, away he drove, and in a 
few days called again, when he appeared perfectly 


free from the complaint, and acknowledged his 


great obligations to the ſhopman, to whom, after 
he had expatiated on his own ſubſtance, the ſhort' 
time he had to live in the world, and the few rela- 
tions he had to leave any thing to, he made a pre- 
ſent of a 10 l. Bank note. | 


The reader need not be told it was 'a counter- 
feit one; but at the ſame time he ſaid, that be 
wanted caſh for another, which was a 501, and 
Mr. Roberts not being in the way, the ſhopman' 
ſtepped over to an oppoſite tradeſman, Mr. J. and 
got change for it. The next day, having watched. 
Mr. Roberts out, Price called again, and entreated 
the lad to get five other 50 l. notes changed for 
ſmall ones; who, telling him his maſter was not 
in the way, Price begged he would take them to 

: 5 his 


| 
| 
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his maſter's banker, and there get them changed. 


This requeſt the lad complied with, The bankets, | 


Harley, Burchall, and Co. complied with Mr. Ro- 
berts's ſuppoſed requeſt, changed them without 
ſuſpicion, and the ſmall notes were the ſame day 
given to Mr. Price, 


. It was not long before theſe notes got to the 
Bank, and of courſe were ſtopped. Enquiry took 
place; they were traced to the banker's, and from 
thence to Mr. Roberts's. The lad was interro- 
gated, and he told his ſtory ſufficiently enough, in- 
deed, for the Solicitor of the Bank to know he had 
been impoſed on by Mr. Patch, or rather Mr. Wil- 
mott. The Bank refuſing to take them, the banker 
had recourſe to Mr. Roberts, who likewiſe refuſed 
to refund the 250 l.— The * te was, an 

action was brought againſt Mr. Roberts by the 
Bankers; it was tried in the Court of Common 
Pleas, in the city, before Lord n 
the plaintiffs obtained a verdict.— Thus were the 
Mr. Roberts robbed by their old acquaintance 

Ice. 5 . ; ; . 


Had the caſe reſted here, it might not, perhaps, 
have been more ſtriking than the general line of 
his conduct. But, in this buſineſs, Price out-he- 
roded Herod ; for Mr. Roberts having communi- 
cated the ſtory to him, he offered him all the aſ- 
ſiſtance in bis power, and was actually a principal 
agent in the ſuit. He not only adviſed, but was 
ſubpœnaed and attended the trial, and was, of all 
others, the moſt active in procuring witneſſes on 
the part of the defendant, which buſineſs coſt Mr. 
Roberis an additional 3001, 9 . 
15 u 
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But, though the Spring and Summer had en- 

groſſed his attention to private plunder, yet in 

the Autumn he returned to the ——— amuſe- 

ment—his depredations on the Bank of Eng- 
land. 9 * 


For this purpoſe we again trace him in the name 
of HENRY ScHUrZ, at Mr. Connoly's, a ſhoe and 
patten warehouſe, in Swallow Street, Oxford Street. 
It is remarkable, likewiſe, that, during the whole 
routine of his amuſements, he never once quitted 
that ares, | 
The firſt ſtroke that ſeaſon we find to have 
been ſtruck on Monday the 6th of October, when 
he ſent by a waiter, from one of the coffee-houſes 
near the *Change, fourteen counterfeit notes of 
fifty pounds each, with directions to get them 
changed for ſeven notes of one hundred pounds 
each, which latter were actually delivered to the 
waiter in lieu of the former, and came ſafe into 
the hands of our hero. | | 


The peculiar time of his ſtriking this ſevere 
blow adds ſtill more to his reputation as a great 
man—lt proves that he knew how to take time by 
the 2 and alſo that he entertained a very 
high opinion of the doctrine of flriking whil/# 
the iron is hot, —But to more matter. with leſs 
words, | 


The 6th of October was the day which gave 
ſuch infinite ſatisfaction to all ranks of people, i. e. 
who delight in fine fights, by the proclamation of 
peace with France and ; wack uring this ce · 
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remony at the Change, when all eyes and hands 
were buſy, and every attention fixed, either in con- 
verſation or reflection, he diſpatched the above 
emiſſary to the Bank, where, in the general hurry 
of the moment, the notes were changed without 
heſitation, though not without inſpection. 


This circumſtance proves Mr. Price a moſt able 
politician; for whilſt all Europe was at peace, he 
Was 1 hoſtilities on his great enemy the Bank 
of . and, and in a moment too when he thought 

it moſt probable that they might be taken by ſur- 
priſe. A ſtroke of generalſhip not unworthy the 
attention of thoſe whoſe humane buſineſs it is, by 
the laws of arms and honour, to lay waſte kingdoms, 


and reduce the inhabitants thereof to miſery and 
ruin. | 


We are jn poſſeſſion alſo. of another effort of his 
genius this ſeaſon, to levy a contribution on a gen- 
tleman of fortune and character, Mr. — , of Lin- 
. coln's Inn Fields, a Portugueze Jew.— This gen- 
tleman had advertiſed a quantity of very va- 
luable diamonds for ſale, and Mr. Schutz, whom 
the reader may recollect in the character of Mr. 
Johnſon at Amſterdam, and thereby poſſeſſing 
a knowledge of that article, wrote to Mr. 
a letter in his uſual diſguiſed hand, requeſting 
that gentleman to wait on him with them, pleading 


his age and infirmity as an excuſe for not attending 
in perſon. 


This gentleman, however, not being in the 
ſtyle of a tradeſman, whoſe duty it is, as well as 
buſineſs, to attend the commands of his cuſ- 

| | tomers, 
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tomers, declined the honour of attending our 
great man, and ſent word back that Mr. Schutz 
might wait upon him and ſee the diamonds if he 
pleaſed, | | | 0 


Though this anſwer, perhaps, a little diſconcert- 


ed our hero with regard to the outline of his ge- 


neral mode of manceuvring, yet it opened a door 
of communication to the execution of his particular 
project, and conſequently he took that advantage 
of it which no great general ever * viz. 
drawing his lines of circumvallation. He therefore 
waited on Mr. in a hackney coach, but choſe 
to ſee the diamonds without getting out of it, apo- 
logizing for the trouble on account of the difficulty 
he had to get in and out of a coach. 


It may not be amiſs here to ſtate in what man 
ner he was diſguiſed, at the time of his lodging at 
Mr. Connoly's, in Swallow Street. All the diſguiſe 
of the lower part of his perſon was preſerved; but 
he had changed his ſurtout into a black camblet 
one, which gave him a clerical appearance, His 
head was ornamented with a wig, ſuch as the cen- 
tre figure. of the frontiſpiece deſcribes; the cape 
of the ſurtout was buttoned up over his chin, and 
the whole face painted ſo as to give him the 2 
pearance of a perſon violently afflicted with 
yellow jaundice, His accent and broken ſpeech 
were preſerved; he always walked leaning on his 
cane, exceedingly feeble, and his practice was to 
turn ſharp x6 and minutely ſurvey every fide 
and behind him, no doubt to watch if he was fol» 
lowed or even ſuſpected. IO} BF 


It 


„ 
It was in this difguiſe he waited on Mr. , 
and having ſeen the diamonds, which we are in- 


formed were valued at near 5000 l. a bargain was 
ſtruck. Our diamond merchant then pretended he 


was going into the city to ſell ſtock, and would 


call the next day and pay for the diamonds in Bank 
notes, which was ſettled to have been between the 
hours of twelve and one. rh 


By the interpoſition, however, of that power, 
vrhich ſometimes defeats the deepeſt of the human 
deſigns; or, perbaps, by the deſertion of that ge- 
nius which ſet all our hero's projects afloat, Mr. 
Schutz was now counteracted.— On that day, that 
very day, which he was to have waited on Mr. —, 
Sir Sampſon Wright, Meſſrs. Acton, Bond, &. &c. 
&c. waited on Mr, Schutz. They unkennelled, but 
they could not earth the fox, and thus he a third 
time ran to cover. It is a ſingular fact too that a 


Chairman gave the information, and that Mr. John 
Shallard and Mr. John Atkins, two of the Bow 


Street officers, were left in waiting ſeveral days 
at' Mr. Connoly's, but old reynard never re- 


| This circumſtance naturally leads us to a pur- 
ſuit of him much farther: than any we have yet 
heard of. Mr. Pearſon, one of his Majeſty's 
meſſengers, was, in this going with an 
expreſs to Lord North, who was: then either at 
Hythe, or Dover. When he came to Dartford, 
he called for a chaiſe immediately, but the waiter 
gave him to underſtand, that there was only 
one pair of horſes at home, and thoſe an elderly 
, TY — gentleman, 
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E was going forward, had already 
poke. | | . 


Mr. Pearſon i on having thoſe horſes, 
as he was on his Majeſty's ſervice, and ſhewing 
the badge of his expedition, the ſilver greyhou 
the waiter went to the old gentleman, told him 
the circumſtance, and with many apologies, 
added, that the King's meſſenger muſt have the 
horſes. 


The old gentleman complained very much of 
this uſage, ſaid he was in as great a hurry as his 
Majeſty's meſſenger, and that his buſineſs was 
perhaps much more important. Whoever this 
old gentleman was, he certainly then ſpoke truth, 
which our hero never did except for a knaviſh 
purpoſe. It was agreed, however, between the 
two, as a matter of- favour and accommodation on 
the part of Mr. Pearſon, that the old gentleman 
ſhould accompany him to the next ſtage, and ac- 
cordingly they rode together as far as Sittingbourne, 
which is two ſtages from Dartford; but in the 
way a circumſtance happened, that gave no little 
ſurpriſe to Mr. Pearſon. | 


This old gentleman had a green tin caniſter 
with him, ſuch as holds ſugar in private families, 
and are faſtened with padlocks j which caniſter 
was very heavy; and Mr, Pearſon obſerved, that 
his companion never ſuffered an hoſtlerjor waiter 
to touch it. By the roughneſs of the road, 
however, and the jolting of the chaiſe, between 
Rocheſter and Sittingbourne, the padlock gave 
way, and out tunibled a large quantity of gui- 
neas, 


4 


E 


neas, which circumſtance rather a little ſurpriſed 
. | 


Having parted at Sittingbourne, Mr. Pearſon 
went on his buſineſs ; which having diſpatched, next 
day he returned to town. Reading the advertiſe- 
ment — the Bank of England reſpecting Mr. 
Schutk, which was again moſt copiouſly diſtributed 
in hand-bills on his being routed from Swallow 
Street, it ſtruck Mr. Pearſon that his companion 


muſt have been the identical perſon ſo advertiſed, 


He acquainted the Secretary of State of it, who 
ſent him to Sir Sampſon Wright, who ſent him to 
Mr. Acton, and who, with the boy that Mr. Schutz 
had had in Swallow Street, immediately ſet off, and 
traced the ſuppoſed delinquent to Calais, having 
_firſt obtained a credential from the Secretary of 
State to the Miniſter of the Court of France, ſtat- 
ing the dangerous forgeries committed on the Bank 
of England, and requeſting the offender might be 
delivered up, if found in France. 


On Mr. AQon's arrival at Calais, he immedi- 
| ately waited on the Lieutenant de Police and deli- 

vered the Secretary of State's letter, which was 
directly diſpatched to Paris., ö 

The circumſtance, however, which we are now 
going to relate, though we do not poſitively aſſert 
iĩt to be a fact; yet, this we declare, that we have 
it from a gentleman, whoſe veracity cannot be 
queſtioned, therefore we entertain no doubt of its 
truth, and is as follows: 


On the day after Mr. Acton's arrival at Calais, 
; having 
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having already traced the gentleman whom he 
was in ſearch of, and to apprehend whom he was 
only waiting for the French miniſter's anſwer, 
he met 7pſo facto no leſs a gentleman than Mr. 
Price; who, no doubt knowing Mr. Acton, ac- 
coſted, and very civilly enquired his buſineſs at 
Calais.— Mr. Acton having given him a flight 
hint of the buſineſs, Mr. Price offered his ſervices, 
and promiſed to keep a ſtrict eye on the old 
gentleman, | 3 | 


The permiſſion for apprehenſion arriving in 
two or three days, the man ſuſpected to have 
been the long wiſhed-for Maſter Patch was taken 
and brought before the Lieutenant of the Police ; 
before whom it unfortunately turned out, that it 
was a perſon who had ran away from the King's 
Cuſtom Houſe at Perth, in Scotland, for embez- 
zling his Majeſty's ſtores, which he had con- 
verted into ready money, had come to London, 
from thence, in his way to Dover, and which 
accounted for the gold in the green caniſter, 
part of which ſtory was told at the time in all the 
Engliſh papers. | 


But the defence of this gentleman, when under 
examination before the Lieutenant de Police, was 
as ingenious as that of ours when in cuſtody at 
Oſtend. —He declared that he was an agent in the 
ſervice of America and Holland, employed to b 
ſtores for their uſe, and that having been detected, 
he was compelled to make a precipitate retreat 
from Edinburgh, 


As Mr, Acton had no requeſt for this man & | 
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be delivered up, and if he had, we are certain it 
would not have been complied with; and as the 
boy which Mr. Acton took with him knew no- 
thing of him, he was of courſe diſcharged.—A 
circumſtagce which muſt have afforded an exceed- 
ing diſappointment to Mr. Acton, and the higheſt 
diverſion and exultation to our hero, as he had 
occular demonſtration that not only his great 
enemies were on a wrong ſcent, but that he was 
even free from all manner of ſuſpicion.— Had he, 
therefore, ever read Virgil, well might he have 
exclaimed, | STD 


Der warios caſus, per tot diſcrimina rerum 
Tenuimus. | AAN 0 


| This was the axultation of that hero, when, after 
all his tempeſts, ſtorms, and ſhipwrecks, he landed 


Jo readers who, like our great man, had 
never had an opportunity of reading Virgil (we 
hope they will not be offended with the compari- 
ſon), but, perhaps, are very intimately acquainted 
with an author of much greater reputation, our 
immortal SHAKESEARE, we may ſtand excuſed 
for endeavouring to Angliciſe the above quotation. 
— They may recollect the gradations of villany 
in King Richard, and his exclamation on the ac- 
complithment, : | 


Thus far we fail before the win 4. 
But when they have brought to their memory 
1 the determined and ſettled wicked purpoſes of that 


royal 


ſ- ann } 


line, | 
Thus BAD begins, but WORSE remains behind, 
they may not, perhaps, think either or both or 


thoſe lines at all inapplicable to our REAL SOCIAL. 
MONSTER.,—With one obſervation only we ſhall ' 
cloſe this ſhort digreſſion. The reader muſt by no. 


means conceive that the latter line has any analogy 
to the LITTLE ENEAS of Virgil, becauſe his pur- 
ſuits were quite of a different texture ; but that, 
though the former may have ſome affinity, yet, 


coupled together, they are the ſole and excluſive . 


property of 0UR GREAT CHARLES PRICE; 


To proceed. Another circumſtance alſo ſeems 
very materially to confirm the former infor- 
mation.— We have it from indiſputable autho- 
rity likewiſe, that a reſpectable gentleman, in 3 
reſpectable office in the Bank 


CHARLES PRICE ro APPREHEND 
HIMSELF, © | ! 


Putting, therefore, this, that, and the other together, 
it is not at all unlikely that the ſolicitor of the 
Bank of England did ſee our great man at Ca- 
lais, and that he did reward him for his aſſiduity in 
keeping his eye on the old gentleman, the embezzler 
of his Majeſty's ſtores. - | 


royal and poetical monſter, in another ſubſequent 


of England, has re- 


TrHar THE BANK HAD PAID MONEY TO 


We have thought proper to treat the reader =_ 


% 
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theſe anecdotes in preference to thoſe little advan. ¶ Du 
tages which he took, in the courſe of this year, _ 
with thoſe tradeſmen into whoſe good graces he the 
had, for a ſeries of years, ſo artfully and ſo effectu- 
ally infinuated himſelf. —The reader, we hope, will H 
excuſe us the rather as thoſe anecdotes have no- duce 
velty in them, and becauſe we are afraid we muſt dd n 
be under the neceſſity of introducing a few more the | 
little advantages in the courſe of the ſubſequent ent. 
year. Suffice it therefore to ſay, that Mr. —, writi! 
who kept a lace ſhop, and Mr. Donaldſon, book- ſory, 
ſeller, in St. Paul's Church Yard, with ſome we 
others, who have not authorized us to make uſe of but c 
their names, were ſufferers this year; but with Plan t. 
notes of double the ſum to thoſe of any preceding nd, 
ſeaſon in which our hero had commenced his 
Bank of England campaign. We ſhall take the li- As 
berty, therefore, of cnocluding this year's account le the, 
with an exploit equally novel, equally ſingular, and le may 
equally effective. ' moſt 
, "Ways 
Having found out a fit object to practiſe his Wil," 2 
deceptions on, in the perſon of Mr. E—, who was (quar 
an eminent merchant in the city; and having mai 
traced his connections at Amſterdam, to even ob- i the 
taining a letter, which come from a merchant be to: 
there to Mr. E—, he began his attack on that Wh "trod 
gentleman as follows: | h ind, b 
| Jou, ii. 
He accoſted him on the Change in another diſ- Wy th 


guiſed character, and told him, that he had receiv- in 
ed a letter from a correſpondent of theirs at Am- 
ſterdam, whoſe name he mentioned, which in- 
formed him that a perſon of the name of Trevors, 
who frequented the Change, had — the 
| utch 


Tang) 


Dutch merchant out of 10001. and that the lat- 
ter requeſted Mr, E.'s aſſiſtance in the recovery of 
the whole, or any part of it he could get. 


Having thus opened the buſineſs, he then pro- 
duced the letter to Mr. E—, who having read it, 
did not entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion but what it was 
the hand-writing of his Amſterdam: correſpond- ' 
ent —He therefore not only gave credit to the 
writing, and implicitly believed every word of the 
ſtory, which our ingenious hero had trumped up 
more effectually to carry his plan into execution; 
but offered his affiſtance, moſt readily, in an 
pan my might be purſued to favour his Dutc 
fiend, ; 


As he had thus far paved the way with ſucceſs, 
le then began to adviſe Mr. E— how to manage 
de matter. To-morrow,” ſaid our great man, 
*moſt likely he will be upon Change. He al- 
*ways frequents the Dutch Walk, and is dreſſed 
in a red ſurtout, with a white wig. He has 
{quare-toed ſhoes, with little bukcles, and all the 
remainder of his dreſs is ſo plain, that it is nearl 
n the ſtyle of a Quaker's.—Your beſt way will 
de to accoſt him, get into converſation with him, 
utroduce the mercantile affairs of Amſterdam, 
ind, by pretending that he can be of ſervice to 
jou, invite him 3 to dine with you. Vou 
nay then break the buſineſs, ſhow him the letter, 
and inform him, that unleſs he refunds the 
Whole, or part af the money, immediately, you 
fill expoſe the matter to the merchants, By 
dis means, I don't doubt but you may obtain 
igood part of the property back again, as — , 
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cc rich, and has always caſh or notes about him, and 
& would rather pay than be expoſed,” 


Mr. E highly approved of this plan, and after 
fome few ceremonies they parted, he being much 
pleaſed with an opportunity of doing, as he thought, 


ſuch an eſſential ſervice to his Dutch friend; but 
particularly with the means by which he was to { 
accompliſh it. The natural bent of our inclina- J 
tions to outwit each other naturally accounts for 
ſuch extravagant ſimplicity. * 
The next day our hero appeared on the Dutch 1 
walk, and in the dreſs he had ſo minutely deſcribed 
the day before. Mr. E— followed the advice 
iven him, the reſult of which was an invitation to ” 
| dinner, and an acceptance on the part of our grea FR 
man.—When the cloth was removed, Mr. E 10 
e the ſignal to his Lady and family to retire , ; 
Le is had previouſly informed them of the buſi wy 
neſs, and then he began to open to Mr. Trevors * 
in as delicate a manner as he could, the purpoſe o ae 
the invitation. "0 
tion 
Our hero acknowledged the charge in part hay 
affected great Ne declared his intention w. v 
to pa ged he might not be expoſed © 
e offered — 5001, — in cal ws 
Mr. E. would bury the matter in oblivion. Th 45 
being readily promiſed on Mr. E. “s part, Mr. TI. ſ 
vors then produced a 10001. note, which | and | 
ſaid he would give to Mr. E, i the latter wou celsf 
ve him the other moisty. Not having fu eus, 
ient caſh and notes in the houſe, Mr. T of co 
vors propoſed a draft upon Mr. E.'s Bank He 


which being given, after ſome ſhort time our he 
_ # te 
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took his leave, rejoicing no leſs at the ſucceſs of 
his artifice, than Mr. E. did at his ſuppoſed luck in 
favour of his Amſterdam correſpondent. 


The next morning, however, his pleaſure was 
| conſiderably abated, for the note having been 
found a forged one, he ran to his Banker's to 
ſtop payment; but, unfortunately, too late, for 
a porter, who ſeemed to have been followed by 
a tall thin woman into the banking-houſe, had 
obtained notes for the draft four hours before 
Mr. E.'s application to ſtop payment. 7th 

: : 


We have thus, as briefly as the nature of it 
would allow, told this anecdote of our great 
man. Should the reader be ſurpriſed at the cre- 
dulity of Mr. E—;, let him reflect a moment on 
the impoſitions which in all 1 may 
have been practiſed on himſelf, and perhaps 
his ſurpriſe will leſſen. We have alſo given 
the fact without a comment, in order to let the 
reader's imagination have full ſcope for reflec- 
tion, If it guards him againſt impoſition, we 
have fulfilled our intentions. 8 


We come now to the fifth year of our hero's 
hiſtory reſpecting his attacks on the Bank of 
England.—As his former depredations had cauſ- 
ed ſuch a conſternation among the DireQors, 
and his hair-breadth eſcapes had hitherto been ſuc- 
ceſsfu}, but often extremely and critically dange- 
rous, he now) choſe a ſtill more cautious mode 
of continuing his artifices. 


He had previouſly removed Mrs, Price from 
vi | F 
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Charlotte-Row,  Liſſon-Green, to St. George's 
Row, which is between Tyburn and Kenſington 
Gravel Pits, and overlook Hyde-Park.—Mrs. 
Hickeringill was in a houſe, in the name of Any 
Pol rox, at No. 3, on the Terrace, Tottenham 
Court Road. It is remarkable too, that the new 
buildings was a ſpot that he never quitted during 
his attacks on the Bank, ſave his lodgings at Mr. 
Connoly's in Swallow Street, which is cloſe by, ſo 
that this quarter was always the ſcene of his great 
actions. 


Having prepared eve ching in readineſs for 
his campaign, he opened his trenches by the fol- 
lowing advertiſement: 


W ANTE p, 


« Two. young men, who have been uſed to the 
ec linen and drapery buſineſs— They muſt be 
& honeſt and ſober, and their characters bear every 
« enquiry.— Good wages will be given, provided 
cc they are approved of.— Apply to X. V. Z. at 
4 Slaughter's Coffee-houſe, St. Martin's Lane.“ 


Among the numerous young men who applied, 
two had the misfortune to be ſelected as his agents; 

but the injury which poſſibly it might do them to 
expoſe their names to the public, prevails on us to 
keep them ſecret, and we hope we ſhall ſtand ex- 
. for itby our generous and liberal- minded 
readers. ; 


To theſe young men Mr. Pol rox, for ſuch was 
now our 'hero's name, pretended he was a factor 


for a conſiderable houſe abroad, for the purpoſe 
of 


£400 F © | 

of purchaſing and exporting Triſh linens, &c. &c. 
He then ſent them out to different ſhops to pur- 
chaſe thoſe articles, with his forged notes, and gr 50 
obeyed his directions, till this ſcheme was alſo 
blown up. e bc eg Mt Ke 

The reader will readily conceive, without its 
being repeated, that theſe lads were followed by _ 
the uſual. emiſſary, that our hero was till diſguiſed; 
ſo that it was impoſſible he ſhould be ever ta- 
ken. i ; 


It would likewiſe be ſuperfluous to recite the in- 
dividual advantages he took this year, of different 
tradeſmen ; as they were all conducted on the iden- 
tical plan he had before purſued, and which is al- 
ready pretty fully related, viz. introductory letters, 

converſations as Mr. Price and Mr. Polton, and 
the ſcheme wound up by the purchaſe which his 
two agents made of linens, &c. &c. Sta 


We muſt obſerve, however, that from tens, 
twenties, and thirties, he had this year changed 
his plan to forties and fifties, even up to a hundred 
and two hundred pounds forged Bank notes; ſo 
that, inſtead of entitling them little, we may now 
fairly ſtyle them great advantages. 


Mr. Woolerton, however, linen draper, of Ox- 
ford-ſtreet, and Mr. Robinſon, linen draper, at 
Seven Dials, near Monmouth-ſtreet (which was 
cloſe to the ſpot where our hero honoured the air 
with his firſt breath) with ſome other gen- 
tlemen in the ſame branch, were fortunate enough 
to recoyer their property back; though they were 
no little ſufferers by the ih of the balance, which 
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was always tolerably conſiderable, half and half. 
Suffice it that our hero was again cloſely purſued 
by the Bank and Bow-ſtreet gentlemen ; and ſo 
| cloſe, that he had no time to remove the property 
of ſeveral tradeſmen whom he had defrauded. 


Thus again diſcovered, he and his female agent 
were again routed from their quarters by the fol- 
lowing advertiſement : 


PUBLIC-OFFICE, Bow-STREET, 
Wedneſday, Fune 16th, 1784. 
. 


. «Whereas a woman anſwering the following 
« deſcription ſtands charged with felony ; who- 
« ever will apprehend her and bring her before 
« Sir Sampſon Wright, at the above Ofce, ſhall 

© receive two hundred pounds reward upon her 
« commitment. | 


« The ſaid woman lately lived in a houſe, 
No. 3, on the Terrace, Tottenham-Court 
« Road, by the name of Ann PoLToN : She 
ce then was dreſſed in a black ſilk gown, black 
„ cloak, and a black bonnet ; ſhe appears, or 
-.« affets to be, very old and decrepid, though 
é there is ſtrong reaſon to believe that it is fic- 
- © titious : She is rather above the midle ſize, 
* thin face, and when ſhe hired the above houſe, 


« round 


*« Catherine Hickeringil which if he 
2 X 
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& round her neck, a black patch on her chin, and 
« another on her right cheek, and had a bun- 
« dle tied in a white handkerchief; light- coloured 
“ hair in looſe curls, without powder. She has late- 
ly been ſeen as affecting a deſponding ſituation, 
c“ in the fields of the above neighbourhood. She 
cis connected with a man who has appeared very 
c aged andinfirm, but notwithſtanding hath been 
« obſerved to walk very well when he ſuppoſed he 
« was noticed. NN, 
„ The man appears to be aged, about five 
© feet ſeven or eight inches high, generall 
wearing a morning gown, with a cap over his 
< face, and a large hat flapped ; walks decrepid 
<« with, a ſtick, as if infirm, and wears ſpęcta- 
„ cles.—Has ſeveral times walked down to the 


4 ſtables adjacent to the terrace, and is the ſame 


« perſon frequently before advertiſed, under dif- 
« ferent deſcriptions, 1 8 | 44% 


&« It is earneſtly requeſted that all houſekeeper 
« in the ſeveral ſtreets, &c. between the Middleſex 
6 Hoſpital and the out buildings towards Mary- 
“ bone, will give particular attention to this ad- 
« vertiſement.”” | OE. 


3 


Type reader will ſee, by the above advertiſement, 
that it was aimed more at our heroine than our 
hero; but we are afraid, and muſt lament, that the 


majority, of her friendly aſſiſtances to Mr. Price 
wi 


be for ever buried in oblivion ; unleſs 


the above lady will condeſend, like another 


frail one, to publiſh her hiſtory, and furniſh 
the world with © 4. Apology for the Life of Miſs 
- there 


( 0 © 


is no doubt but it will be read by every perſon of 
taſte and faſbion throughout the country, and the 
publiſher pocket the profits of the ſale of Twenty 
editions at leaſt. hy 


We ought not to let lip a circumſtance that 
had nearly brought our hero to his home, i. e. to 
take up his lodging with Mr. Fenwick, the go- 
vernor of Tothilfields Bride well, alittle before his 
time. e en 


* 


gory The preceding advertiſement mentions his hav. 
ing ſeyeral times walked down to the fables adjacent 
to the Terrace.—Indeed, he uſed every morning 
to take a pleaſure in viewing a ſtable lad dreſs a 
horſe, which was very vicious and unruly when he 
was ſcraped down with the curry-comb, and would 
bite and kick moſt furiouſly, for which he was as 
furiouſly cudgelled with a broom-ſtick.—Mr. 
Polton uſed to _— in this, and no doubt, from 
tis natural propenſity to ſee a God Almighty's 


creatures, man and beaſt indiſcriminately, teazed 
and tormented. | * 6 dons 2% wo u 
"" Whildt this operation was performing he would | 
lean on his ivory-headed cane, and chuckle. and = 

a 


4 * the 


in moſt confoundedly, but never ſpeak a word, 
33 the ſame time, a moſt ſpecial Iook- out. 


Men one of the officers from Bow-ftreet was de- W 
1ivering the hand-bills, which were copies of the Pur 
above advertiſement, he heard a ſtable- boy ſud- uſu 

ly. and vehemently, on the reading the bill, ex- Th 
claim, ibis is not my old man, I'll be d——D & — 


Entering therefore into converſation, our hero was wh 
traced to ſome gardens, the bottom of Tottenham- 
27 Ws Ks 4 Wy? KT 27 Din 3+ 4 > g Court tell, 


1 
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Court Road, called the Adam and Eve, which he 
was fond of frequenting, and was there, miſſed by 
a minute ; for whilſt the officer went in at one 
door our great man ſtepped out at the otlen. 


We are arrived, at laſt, to that period of time, 
when every man, who quits the path of virtue and 
honeſty, muſt fall a ſacrifice to his own ſchemes,, 
however deep and well planned they may have 
been,—Not that there was ever ſuch a time with 
our great man—he never -quitted thoſe paths, be- 
cauſe he had never walked in them His road from 
his cradle to his grave, was the road of vice and diſ- 
honeſty, of fraud, rapine, and p'uner, of dif- 
ſmulation and hypocriſy.—-He was born to bite 
mankind, and he hoy: beſt uſe of thoſe wea- 
pons with which Nature, in an angry mood, had 
furniſhed her SOCIAL MONSTER. TAS 

a b 5 y "38 

His various deceptions in the circulation of 
forged notes now — highly dangergus, he 
turned s thoughts to a new ſpecies, equ art 
ful, and for a time equally ſucceſsful, su. 


3 1 b | f Try 13> 3: 8 
Still in diſguiſe, he went to the coffee-houſes 
about rg a boy to take 10 l. to the 
Bank, giving him directions to the teller, who gives 
the cuſtomary ticket to the caſhier who pays. 
With this ticket the lad had orders, inſtead of 
purſuing the teller's direction to the caſhier, as is 


uſual, when out of ſight of the teller, to turn gun 


another way, and return to the coffee-houſe. 
There he uſed to alter the ticket from 10 l. to 
100 l. by adding an o, or a 1, to any other ſum. 
where the addition was eaſy and might puzzle the 
teller, as from 10l. to 10 [be from 501. to 1501, 


L3. &c. 


t 1 


Ke. and then ſend it by another hand to the 


caſhier, who paid it u pectingly. * . 


This ſcheme was his laſt, and he practiſed it fre- 
quently with ſucceſs, till having received a Bank 
n6te, which he, wiſely, paſſed at Mr. Aldus's, a 
pawn-broker, in Berwick-/treet, which note was 


one that had been given in conſequence of the 


| forged ticket on the caſhier, he was there appte- 


The ratticular circumſtances which led at laſt 
to detect him, were as follow: 


F his note had many indorſements ; and Price 


having diſguiſed ſeveral of them, by additions to, 
2nd trifling alterations of the names, in the ſame 
manner as was lately detected in a certain Ass EU- 


Ly Roow-in Weſtminſter; and his friend, the 
old GENTLEMAN, whom we have already once or 
twice mentioned, not being then at his elbow, at 
that time probably engaged in ſome other equally 


honourable employ, Mr. Price left one indorſe- 


ment ſtanding entire. This led to Mr. Aldus's, 
ho knew him by the name of Power, where he 
came two or three times ,a week, and pledged 
things of value; but whoſe reſidence Mr. Aldus 
could never find out, notwithſtanding he cauſed 
him to be frequently followed, on account of the 


great ſingularity of his character, although undiſ- 


guiſed 


The principal reaſon, nevertheleſs, was, on ace 


count of the Pawnbrokers Act, then in —_ 


* 4 A 
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and Mr. Aldus having ſome reaſon to apprehend 
his deſign might have been to have brought qui tam 
actions for uſurious intereſt ; but he could never 
trace him home, as his ſpy always loſt him in or 
about Portland-ſtreet, where Mrs. Price at that 
time lived, at Mr. Bailey's, a paſtry cook, or in a 
Meuſe in Tottenham ſtreet, where Mrs. Poulte- 
ney lived in the name of TAxLOox, the private door 
to which houſe was ſo intricate, that he could en- 
ter it before it was poſſible for the follower to get 
up to the Meuſe gate. „ 


On this really important diſcovery, Mr. Winter 
(for no doubt was entertained that the forger of the 
teller's tickets was the notorious op PaTca): 
was, immediately for puſhing 4 to thoſe places 
in, purſe of, and to make the ſtricteſt enquiry, 


ch warm and honeſt zeal in the ſervice of tlie 


Bank would have proved as fatal as any of the 
ſchemes hitherto planned, although as multitudi- 
nous as the motes in the ſun's beams. But Mr. 
Clarke (Mr. Bond being then a magiſtratz), who 
underſtood TRAP much better than Mr. Winter, 
adviſed every thing to remain quiet, and on this 
ground of argument, that where the forger came 
two or three times a week, and was ſtiſl unfuſ- 
pected, there he would come again; and beſides, 
as there was every reaſon to imagine that he was 
paving the way to make Mr. Aldus the dupe of 
ſome very noble exploit, our hero's great ſoul ſet- 
ting at defiance the proverb, that An. 


[6 Old birds are not to be caught with chaff, 


| As Mr. Clarke's advice was adhered to, an offi- 
2 , HAI C44 »*s L. 4 . hide cet 


| V 
cer whoſe name was Thomas Ting was placed at 
Mr. Aldus's in waiting. The bird did come, and he 
fell into the trap, which was on the fatal fourteenth 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty-ſix-- A day thatought 
to be blotted out of the calendar, and to be a day 
cf mourning for Prigs of all denominations, though 
they, we can ſcarcely call them GENTLEMEN, the 
Bank of England, had the hardneſs of heart to 
fing TE DEUM on the melancholy occaſion. _ 


When the dreadful ſignal was given, Mr. Ting 
came round into the little box, where our hero 
moſt undauntedly ſtood, and told him, he wanted 
to ſpeak with him. Mr. Powel expreſſed his ſur- 
prize, defired to know who he was, and his buſi- 
neſs ; but Mr. Ting replied, he would tell him if 
he would ſtep into Mr. Aldus's parlour; to 
which place, as we are afraid, our hero went with 
all the horrors of hell on his conſcience. 


When in the parlour he ſoon reſumed his natu- 
violence; he aſked the officer if he wanted to rub 
him, and beſtowed ſome few epithets' on him; but 
when Mr. Ting told him, that he had orders to 
detain; him till ſome perſon came from Bow-ſtreet, 
and that in the mean time he muſt be ſearched, not 
the ſtorm that wrecked the Halſewell Indiaman 
.Faged fiercer or more dreadful than our great 
man.—His paſſion, however, ſoon ſubſided, and 
he fubmitted with a complacency that did honour 
to his affability—Nay, he pulled out Bank notes 
to the amount of 1151. with ſome few gui- 
neas; but when Mr. Ting found a parcel of 
- . ane paper called fan paper in his — 6r) 


? 


eres 
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aſked, what that was for? he, without heſitation, 
replied, * He. had bought it to make his children Alx 
BALLOONS.” — This quick reply proves him to have 
been really a great man, and in full poſſeſſion of 
that quality, neceſſary to all great men, viz. pre- 
ſence of mind. . ove to; de a 

He declared, however, that this proceeding was 
MIGHTY. ODD, that he would bring action upon 
action againſt his detainer, and began to abuſe Mr. 
Aldus ; but when Mr. Clarke came in, who knew 
him immediately, and ſaid, How do you do, Mr. 
. wet, | : "48 


4 A ſudden damp flruck to his heart, (and) SEM 
Cold tremblings ſeized his limbs. 


He begged he might be permitted to go to his 
wife; who he ſaid was of a delicate conſtitution, 
and acquaint her of the buſineſs, as from another 
mouth it might have a dangerous effect on her; 
nay, he actually offered Mr. Ting the hundred 
and fifteen pounds as a ſecurity for his return! 
This, however, for many weighty reaſons, not 
being poſſible to be complied with, Mr. Aldus un- 
dertook the diſagreeable taſk, whilſt our great man 
was conducted by Mr. Ting, arm in arm, to that 
houſe, where many a great man before him had 
been conducted, and never to return—we hardly 
need ſay, it was the late Sir ]., Fielding's, now vir 
S. Wright's, in the way to which he often offered 
the above 1151. and declared, upon his honour, he. 
would return again. „ 1 


Thus were the Dire tors of We Bank of Eng- 
* L's land 
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land made happy in the detection of ſo dangerous 
an offender, Mr. Charles Price, one of their ve 
worſt enemies, and by one of their bell 
friends, Mr. John Clarke; for which ſervice alone, 
excluſive of his numerous others to that great 
body, a genteel ſalary, for life, ought to be ſettled 
on him, or even-handed juſtice will make the 
heavier weight to kick the beam, ; 


The only diſcovery they had now to make, and 
which was of the utmoſt impottance, was, where 
ne female companion and implements were con- 
cealed. 'Ihefe, alſo, by a manceuvre of Mr, 
Clarke's, were diſcovered, but not till our hero's 
deceaſe. This we ſhall relate in turn. f 


His behaviour, when firſt in cuſtody, was rather 
infolent. Mr. Bond, who during Price's reſidence 
in King-ſtreet, Covent Garden, was clerk at Bow- 
ftreet, Fad viſited him on account of ſome money 
due to Sir John Fielding's maid fervant, gained by 
inſuring with Price, which we have before men- 
tioned. He taxed Mr. Bond with prejudice againſt 
him on account of that affair, and complained that 
he ſhould not have juſtice done him. He laid the 
fame accuſation againſt Abraham Newland, Eſq. 
principal caſhier of the bank, who, he ſaid, would 
do him every poſſible injury on account of ſome 
former antipathy that gentleman had conceived to 
him. His reaſons for this expreſſion we are ſtran- 

gers to; but moſt likely they had never any exiſt- 
"ence in truth, and were the effects of his predomi- 
nant malice, Thus conſcious of his own guilt, 
he imputed revenge to every gentleman, who 

0G 4 F a 3a | ? either 
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either performed the duty of making him amenable 
to the laws of his Country, or who ſtood forward, 
even officially, to further the calls of Juſtice. 


This meeting, however, was to our hero ſome- 
thing ſimilar to that ſo poetically deſcribed by Gay 
for, altering the noun ſubſtantives, he might really 


ling, 6 


The charge is prepar'd, the Directors are met, 
The Fuſtices rang d — a terrible ſhow ! 


The queſtions which were aſked him, at this 
meeting, were indeed very few. He told the Ma- 
giſtrates it was needleſs to run through his hiſtory, 
they knew well enough wo he was, and he 
ſhould make his defence at another place, if there 
vas a neceflity for it; but as he was an innocent 
man, he was certain he ſhould not be under any 
ſuch neceflity. . 


The examination being over, if ſuch it could be 
called, he was put into a hackney coach, accom- 
panied by Mr. Charles Jealous, the before men- 
tioned Mr. Thomas Ting, and the following petit 
billet. 2 


Meſiminſter ] To the Governor of Tothilfields 
to it. Bride well, or his Deputy. 


Recavs into your cuſtody the body of 
CHARLES PRICE, herewith ſent you, brought be- 
fore Sir Sampſon Wright, Knight, one of His 
.. Ma- 


R * +. 


1 . 
MAJESTY's Juflices of the bete in and forth 


ſaid City and Liberty, by THOMAS Tins, and 
charged before me the ſaid Juſtice, upon the oaths 


of BENJAMIN TirrIx, ABRAHAM NEWLAND, 
EsqQuIRE, and others, upon ſuſpicion of having been 
guiliy divers FORGERIES, againſt the /latute, &c. 


SAMPSON Him . erefore ſafely keep in your ſaid 
WxricarT. cuſtody for. further examination, until 
he ſhall be diſcharged by due courſe 

of Law, and for ſo doing this ſhall 

be your ſufficient warrant. . Given 

under my hand and ſeal this 14th day 


of January, 1786. 


One thing we muſt not omit to mention. When 
he was under examination, Sir Sampſon Wright 
ſuddenly called out Sam, who was purpoſely placed 
behind Mr. Price: Sam anſwered, and appeared 
before his old maſter, who ſtarted as at a ghoſt; 
but recollecting himſelf, he aſſumed his old cong?e, 
and made a polite bow to his old ſervant, no doubt 
either to awaken his humanity, or hint at what he 
might expect if he diſclaimed him. The fact was, 
Samuel could only ſwear to his voice, but had not 
the leaſt idea of his perſon or features. x 


Being now in durance, and in imagined ſafety 
from all further harm, he turned his thoughts, 
naturally enough, to the deſtruction of the imple- 
ments. Well knowing that nothing could why 
out of Mrs. Price, or any of his family, to 
him, he had 'made no ſcruple of declaring, when 
under examination, that his lodgings were at Mr. 
| Bailey's, a paſtry cook, in Portland · ſtreet Mxford - 


r — A 
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forming her of his ſituation, deſiring her in 
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ſtreet; and he was equally ſecure that nothing could 
be found there, to afford the leaft ſuſpicion, of his 
bag the forger deſcribed under the character of 
Patch. Determined, therefore, to deſtroy eve 
thing that could lend the leaſt aſſiſtance to that di 


covery, he. ſent for Mrs, Price and his eldeſt ſon, 


a fine youth about fifteen, years of age, and then, 


to her great ſurprize, he communicated to her 
thoſe lodgings, and the circumſtances reſpecting 
her aunt, | 1 1 23: 


75 By the ſon he ſent a letter to Mrs. Poukeney, in- 

n antly 
to deſtroy every: atom of the apparatus, clothes, 
& e. To get this letter ſafe out of priſon, he had 


recourſe to an expedient as artful as it was ſucceſs- 


ful. He told his ſon, that it was often the cuſtom 
of the Keepers of priſons to ſearch the perſons of 
viſitors to priſoners; and as he was charged with an 
offence to detect which he had every expedient to 
dread, his own ſafety required him to have recourſe 
to equal ſtratagems to fruſtrate their deſigns. Ac- 
cordingly, having wrote the letter, he deſired his 
ſon to take off his ſhoe ; which being done, Mr. 
Price tore up the inner ſole, and under it put the 
letter to Mrs. Poulteney, with this injunction, that 
if he ſhould be aſked any queſtions at the gate of the 
priſon, whether he had any thing from his father to 
carry any where, to ſay No: if they attempted to 
ſearch him, to ſubmit to the ſearch; quietly, and 


with temper... | 5 


This contrivanee, and theſe directions, ſeem to 
haye been the reſult of a knowledge of the practice 
o priſons, and to defeat which, no Newgate — 

13 . : CO g 


* 


* 
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could have ſchemed better. We do not indeed 
know, nor have we heard, that he was eyer before 
confined on a charge of Felony. He had often 
been in cuſtody for debt, but in ſuch priſons, 
ſuch ſecret conveyances are unneceſſary. He 
could not derive his knowledge, therefore, from 
any other ſource than ſuſpicions founded upon 
hearſay, and what his own good ſenſe dictated to 
him. 373 l wha; 1 12 f 
+ 


Thus prudent, and thus guarded, in his convey- 
ance of a letter to the very perſon whom the Bank 
of England would have given any fum to diſcover, 
the manceuvre had its effect, and the letter 
reached the aunt in ſafety. The reaſon why 
the gentlemen of the Bank were ſolicitous fo diſco- 
ver the abode of. this woman is evident. They 
Enew that wherever ſhe was the dangerous engines 
were ; that to get at her, would have been getting 
into poſſeſſion of all that was ſo deſtructive to the 
community, and therefore the deſtruction of them 
was now, naturally enough, the next object of their 
hearts. 3 | 


We muſt here, for a while, leave Mr. Price in 
his confinement, and accompany the letter to Mrs. 
Poulteney. This 'ſhrewd woman, on the receipt 
of the letter, with an admirable preſence of mind, 
came down into the kitchen where the maid was, 
and mildly blamed her for keeping ſo ſmall a fire 
n ſuch cold weather.' She ordered her to take 
the cheeks out of-the grate, and throw on freſh 
coals 3 which being done, and the fire begingin 
to be ſomewhat high, ſhe artfully told the — 


ſhe had receiyed a letter from her maſter, who * 
pone.abroad, informing ber that the clothes. b 
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had lately worn were infected by the plague, con- 
tracted during the time of his being laſt out of En- 
gland; and that he had ordered her to burn the 
whole of them immediately, for fear of the infec- 
tion ſpreading, and endangering the lives of all in 
the houſe. . 


She accordingly brought down every article of 
them in which Mr. Price had concealed himſelf 
under the character of Patch, &c. &c. and laying. 
them on the kitchen floor, took a cullender 1 
ſprinkled them with water till they were ſuffici- 
ently damp to prevent their blazing. When this 
was done, ſhe put them on the fire, and as ſoon as 
they began to blaze, took them off, turned and wa- 
tered them afreſh, laying the unburnt part down- 
wards: This ſhe continued till the whole were 
conſolidated into a cake, and by that means reduce 
every atom to a powder, us with a preſence 
of mind, and a dexterity unparallelled in ſuch an 
extremity, let what would come to paſs, whatever 
could affect him as Mr. Price, nothing could 
then diſcover him, by dreſs, in his character of old 
Patch. | 


Having thus effected one principal end of the 
letter, ſhe then turned her thoughts to the other— — 
the deſtruction of the materials with which our 
hero had ſo induſtriouſly carried on his ingenious 
practices. The ſervant had a fiſter living in the 
neighbourhoed-;-and Mir. Price having had oeca- 
ſion once or twice for a carpenter, one had been 
employed by Mrs. Poulteney, through the medium 
of this ſiſter, but to whom Price had never been 
viſible. She therefore ordered the ſervant to £2 
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for that carpenter, in order to take down 
the wood-frame, preſſes, inſtruments, & c. with 
which Price had made his paper, and printed 
off his notes from the plates, all which were exactly 
fitted up in the mode and manner of copper- plate 


printers. F 


Ass the deſcription of theſe implements might be 
attended with the moſt lamentable effects, the 
curious reader, we hope, will pardon the omiſſion,; 
dur deſign is to caution the able and. the indigent, 
and not to make the path of deſtruction. eaſy and 


To return. While the maid. was out for the 
carpenter, Mrs. Poulterney took the copper-plates, 
af put them into the fire, and when thoroughly 
burnt through, and red hot, took them out and let 
them lie till ow were cool, whereby they were re- 
duced-to a pliability capable of being twiſted and 
broken witheaſe, Haviog effected this, ſhe reduced 
them te very ſmall. pieces, and with a large bun- 
dle of fmall wires, with which. our hero had manu- 
factured the paper and water marks, gave them to 
the ſon, deſiring him to take them to the duſt- 
heaps behind the houſes, in the adjacent fields, and 
there diſtribute them from heap to heap, kick- 
ing the duſt over the pieces as he diſtributed 
them, in order to prevent them from being 
ſeen by thoſe whoſe occupation daily led them 
to the duſt-heaps ; and allo if ſeen, that they might 
not be found in ſuch | parcels as to occaſion 
a ſurpriſe, or future enquiry. | 


| | The lad having obeyed his 


great aunt in theſe 
particulars, the remains of the 


lates lay there 
p di an 


. 
til, by a ſtratagem of Mr. Clarke's, they were 
found and brought to Bop ſtreet by duſt-men, 
who could have no idea of theit uſe, who were 
rewarded as promiſed by Mr. Clarke. The car- 
penter having taken Wen the apparatus, and 
being paid for his trouble, was difpatched. 
Every thing then was brought down and reduced 
to alles; ſo that hardly any thing remained 
a body, but the bits of plates and wires, which 
could not be reduced, and ſome large iron imple- 
many which nothing in her power could de- 

roy. 2 | 


A circumſtance. rather droll in its nature, at- 
tended the finding theſe wires, &c.—It was dark 
when, the duſt-men ſought for them; and the 
patrole ſeeing. them lurking about, took them 
into cuſtgdy, on ſuſpicion of being there on fort N 
bad deſign— They were brought to Bow ſtreet, 
where an explanation took place, and the poor 
fellows were as much rejoiced at their delivery, 
as at the reward then given them. 


Let us now take leave of the lady, and return to 
C10. 1 POYMEE: 3-ONI 134-203 


our hero. 


, D 1 
The night on which he was committed, he 
was ſitting drinking a glaſs of wine with Mr, 
Fenwick, when he 'pulled out' of his fob pocket 
a ten pound note, and kept ridiculing the officer 
who neglected to look for it as a piece of forget- 
fulneſs'z, but when he departed for bed, he left the 
note wrapped round theſt« ↄper of a decanter, over 
which he had rolled it, and ia which it ſtood all night; 
where it was, after great ſearch, found the next 


* 
=} 
— CY 
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morning. Whether this was the effect of his confu- 
ſion, or whether he endeavoured to ſhew the greatneſs 
of his ſoul by his apparent diſregard of bock a trifle, 
we do not pretend to determine, Before he was 
ordered up for a ſecond examination, he wrote the 
directions which we have had engraved, in order 
to ſhow the diſſimilarity of hands, and gave them 
to Mr. Fenwick, that they might be ſent where he 
deſired. Vide p. 177, 178. 


On the Wedneſday following he was ordered Vi 
up to Bow Street for re-examination, in the way in 
to which he renewed, to Mr. C. Jealous, the fr 
ſubje of the charge againſt him, laughed at he 
the ſuppoſition, and jocularly declared, “ 1 wiſh kn 
from my heart the Oi.p HyeocriTE was taken.“ 

To make any comment on the expreſſion is need- of. 
leſs; the ſevereſt ſatiriſt exiſting, or that ever will. ing 
exiſt, can never give him a more proper appellation wh 
than our hero beltowed upon himſelf, The Social 
MonsTz falls far behind in conveying an idea 


? . 


of his great qualities, _ 


. At, this examination, which was intended only 
to let two or three of his agents have a peep at 
him, the-very danger which he courted proved his 
deſtruction; for one of the waiters ſwore poſitively 
to him; and being aſked by Mr, Price, with no 
little 1 he knew him, the waiter 
replied, “I will ſwear to your eyes, noſe, mouth, and 
chin.” From this moment his effrontery retired 
to give place to all the horrors of ſelf murder. 
. The next Gay, the boy, whom, he had em- 
pleyed to take the money to the Bank, paid him ſtep. 

a viſit in Bridewell, accompanied by his mother. WI ba 
2 , wa RY 19 1 N e auf 4. The durle 
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The boy could not identify him; but the mgther, 
who had ſeen him with her ſon about the Change: 
declared Price to be the man that had ſent him to 
the Bank; that ſhe knew his mouth and chin; and 
that her child ſhould not be hanged for him. He 
called the boy an honeſt good lad; but the mother 
he declared to have been a very wicked woman 


indeed. | 


He had certainlyemployed his attorney, who, pre- 
vious to the third intended examination, clai 
in writing, formal Oyer; but the formality was 
fruitleſs by the great action of our hero, who, when 
he underlined and he had been very ſolicitous to 
know the time when he was to be brought up to Bow 
Street, which was fixed for Wedneſday the 25th 
of April, about twelve o'clock the preceding even- 
ing, which was the 24th, he paidavilittothoſe ſhades, 
where thouſands were there aſſembled to hail the 
happy hour which ſent ſo great a genius to their ſo- 
ciety, Thus the Bank of England were faved a great 
deal of more trouble and expence, by his hanging 
himſelf up with a cord againſt the poſt of the parioug 
door, thereby finiſhing an exiſtence, which, was now 
become as great a burthen to himſelf, as it had 
been pernicious to all who knew iW. | 


The news having been immediately reported to 
the Magiſtrates, the conſideration now only was, 
how to get at the implements, and the lady who 
had been our hero's con/tant familiar. | 


To effect this, Mr. Clarke took the followi 
ſtep. He went to Mrs. Price, told her what ha 
bappened, and ſaid, that to prevent her huſband being 
buried in a croſs road, and to give the —— 
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of a Chriſtian funeral, the only thing was, to diſ- 
cover Mrs. Poulteney. The device Fad its effect; 
for Mrs. Price heſitating, the elder ſon dropped on 
his knees, and implored his mother to tell where 
ſhe lived, or permit him to do it. —Tenderneſs to 
her deceaſed brute, and the prayers of her child, 
prevailed: —ſhe told where the lodging was, and 
the boy with Mr. Clarke went in a coach to the 
Meuſe, where he found Mrs. Poulteney, alias Mrs, 


- 


Taylor, 


She was taken into cuſtody, and as a matter of 
courſe conducted to Bow Street, where ſhe inge- 
nuouſly told the circumſtances from beginning to 
end, which were of a nature ſufficient to ſtagger 
human belief, and which we hope, for the honour 
of human nature, will never be equalled to the end 
of the world—to be exceeded, is impoſſible. The 
frame, iron-work, &c. with which he made the 
- Bank-notes, with the implements employed in 
making the paper, and the preſs for printing off the 
notes, were found at a ſmith's in the neighbour- 
hood, whither the carpenter, who took them down, 
had catried them by Mrs. Poulteney's directions. 


The whole of the myſtery diſcovered, the prin- 
 cipal offender dead, al the apparatus found or de- 
ſtroyed, and the Gentlemen of the Bank fully ſatiſ- 
fied that no accomplice lurked behind the curtain; 
not wiſhing to take the life of a woman away, hu- 
manely diſcharged her. As well-wiſhers to the 
community, we hope her eſcape will teach her not 
to abuſe a lenity, which ſeems, in our opinion, to 
have been 0 on miſtaken humanity, and which 

is rather confirmed by the following On a 


PREY ; 
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ſecond ſearch, the frame with which Price "WT 
his paper was found in the houſe; and ſhe being 
aſked by Mr. Clarke what it was, with an art and 
compoſure which, proved her a perfect diſciple 
of her tutor's, replied, « It is an inſtrument I uſe 


for mangling,-L * 175 won't 1 that r 
too.“ * | Ring 
| We ha now concluded our account, of Mr 
Price, from his birth; but as curious readers may 
wiſh to be informed of minute particulars relative 
to our hero, we beg leave to conclude our hiſtory 
with them, and then n ſome SOAP; _ 
tions on the whole. at) 


| When he in that the boy * his 
mother had been to the office in Bow Street, be 
told the keeper he had been betrayed. Who be- 
trayed him he did not ſay; but having ſent for the 
boy, who did not know him, and not for the mo- 
ther, who did, and their goin afterwards to the 
Magiſtrates, convinced Mr. Price, there was not 
fair play ſomewhere. The next morning he was 
found hanging in his flannel under-waiſtcoat, and 
without his foes, thereby imitating the example of 
many other great men, who with the utmoſt Ty- 
'burn heroiſm ſcorned to have their ny inſult- 
ed by ſuch/an indignity. .: 7% 0 bag. 5 


W F 


1 
. : *. 


The i invention, the D _ the means he 
took, wete of a piece with his uſual caution.and 
deliberation. He informed his ſon, es peop people 
of the priſon came into his room ſooner 
wiſhed: that, in his ſituation, he had A=. ng 
lecret to and which they 580 get at 1 en | 

| een 


TS 3 =. a. 
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denly coming upon him; that he wiſhed to pre- 
vent it; and gave his ſon money to purchaſe two 
gimblets and a ſixpenny cord, pointing out to him 
bow he would ſtick the gimblets in from poſt to 
Poſt, and tie the cord acroſs the door, which opened 
Yawarde, and thereby prevent any perſon from 
coming in till he pleaſed to permit them, The 
ſcheme had its effect. He faſtened the two gim- 
blets under two hat-ſcrews, twiſting the cord round 
each, and thus he had four ſecurities to prevent his 


Under his waiſtcoat were found three paper 
One was a petition to the King, praying protec- 


tion for his wife, and eight innocent children, all 
of whom, he faid, had never offended. In this 

etition he ſtated, that he had written the pam- 
phlet before mentioned, with a view to prevent 
a war between the crowns of England and Den- 
mark, and to reſcue the character of Queen Ma- 


tilda from the baſe aſperſions caſt on ir bythe Queen 
Dowager's party, which, with his INNOCENCE, he ti, 
peo. might be ſome plea for royal benevolence. Y 
he ſecond was the following letter to Mr. and 

Mrs. Femwick, which we preſent the reader with 
verbatim.”  _ . 

DN | 71 88 255 Se 
To the Lady and Gentle of this houſe I thinł it PG 
ds Mrs. and Mr. Fenwick. 4 roy 
+; r ß ra 
Accept pray my ſincere and beſt thanks fur = 
the many and great Civilitys 'You have had the Pri 
Humanity to ſhew me under this grievous Vexa- Tu 
tion. "EDEN: part 


92 I could uld no longer ſupport myſelf under the Ty- mou 
e 9 


12 0 
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ranny wich which I am Oppreſſed it has not only 


diſtroy'd and utterly ruined * F _ but quite 
diſtroyed my Head. 


May God bleſs and proſper. ou boch and little 


Ait ſend Lou Health and Happineſs and evor 


have you in His Holy Keeping. 
With * and Gratitude 
I am yr - 5 
Much oblig'd 
Obr- Hum Jet. 
Friday ol ht _ CHAs, PRI CE, 


(Superſcribed) ) Wt X 
—_ Gent® & Lady I believe © - 
Mrs and Mr Fenwick, + , 


bal (Indorſed) © add 
Mr. Fenwick © Ny 
After all the Papers are done with I beg) 


will deliver them to my Wife, it will be an 
tion to thoſe Favours I have already Received == 


ou 


. PRICE. 
The third paper conſiſted of medithldors from 


Seripture, ſelected from the book of Job and the 


Pſalms. He had, on the preceding Sunday, bor- 
rowed Mr. Fenwick's Bible, Ks had been at 
pol rs five hours with Mrs, Price that afternoon. 

e had been heard to read very audibly, and Mrs. 
Price s lamentations were Yi louder; - On the 
Tueſday ſhe ſaw him again, it was then they 
parted, and—for ever, for The never ſaw him after- 


Wards. —Thus, whilſt God's words were in his 


Rs felf-murder was in his heart, =_ thus he 


K 200 1 


thought to play the ol ee FP vic his 
MAKER. 


TAE MEDITATIONS. 


Job. c. in. v. 3 and 4. Let the day periſh wherein 
5 was born, and the night in which it Was Joi, there 
is a man child concerved, 0 on 


Let that day be 9 let not God regard i it . 


above, neither let the light ſhine upon it. 


— 


Perſe. 11. Becauſe it ſhut not up the doors of my mo- 
ther”; s womb, nor hid forrow from mine eyes. 

13. Fur now ſhould T have lain ſtill and been gui, 
T fhould have flepr': then had I been at ret. 

26. I was not in ſafety, neither wad Treſt, a 
was I quiet, yet trouble came. 

Chap. vi. ver. 11. What is ny rength that J 


7 * 0 Bhs 7 e? and whats mine end that I ſhould pro- 
fe? 


** 125 5 ds nu me end is ius tte 
; driven from me F jo Fo 


24. Deliver me from the enemies hand, redeem me 


From the band of the mighty. 


Pſalm vi. ver. 6. I am-weary with my gran 
all the night make I my bed to ſwim. - 


7. Mine eye is conſumed becauſe of my . 3 


; waxeth eld becauſe of all mine enemies. 


10. Let all mine enemies be aſhamed and fore 


verd. 1 them return and be aſhamed immedi- 
yrs 


E. is a pit, ab 275 it, and is fallen i 8 


. a} t ch which 2. made. 


and bis violent dealing ſhall come 
« *% pate. 1 


16. His miſchief ſhall return Xx on his own bead, 
n 


upon his own 


+ Pjalm 


WS. NES 
Pſalm xxv. ver. 16. Turn unto me and have mercy 


on me, for 1 am deſolate and afflifted. £ 

Eſalm xxxv. ver. 7. For what cauſe have they hid 
from me their net in a pit, which without they 
have digged for my ſouvt. 


The reader may plainly ſee, that this collection 
betrays a mind full of pride, malice, and revenge,. 
at once diſgracing the man, and unbecoming the 
Chriſtian, eſpecially in his laſt moments; and fully 
confirms the appellation we thought. proper to fix 
to theſe memoirs, In his coat pocket was found a 
new razor, which he had got a friend to bring to 
him, under pretence of his wanting to ſhave him- 
ſelf. If the halter failed his neck, the razor was 


ready for his throat, and thus he made aſſurance ' 
doubly ſure. 


The following letter he addreſſed to Mr. W—, 
the gentleman. who favoured us with the early 
part of our great man's hiſtory, After having 
robbed him, in trade, of upwards of 20001. and 
abuſed, in the moſt ſcandalous manner, his 
honeſt and unſuſpecting nature, by devices as 
low as they were infamous, we ſhall give it ver- 
batim et literatim, without a comment on its 
modeſty, only ſaying it was delivered as it - 
mentions. 4 


: Dr» gr. 

Miſfortune hath perſu'd me to the grave. I 
have deceas'd in great diſtreſs. the Bearers are 
two of my eldeſt Sons. they have got 5 Brothers 
and One Siſter. and there Mother is in a very low 
Condition. e 


| M ; 1 If 


- Fan] 


If the Remembrance of the Former Friend- 


ſhip You have had for me . can be a motive for 
vou Kindly to aſſiſt in giving them both. or either 
of them Employment of any Kind . or in any 
manner. Aﬀording.relief to theyr diſtreſſed Mo- 
ther . , the Almighty God will Bleſs Y ou . for a 
more exalted degree of Humane Charity there 
cannot be, 


; | With great reſpect 
2 I am 
Yr- 


:  Unfor*: & much 
Jany. 23* 86. Oblidg'd Hum. Ser: 


| | C HA. PRICE. 
Matty» We ns Eſq”: | 
ames Street 
eſtminſter 


The Boys are both of them very modeſt Obe- 
dient & orderly & exceedingly meek and quiet. 


By the date of this letter it appears to have been 
wrote on the Monday, which was the day before 
he ſo heroically diſpatched himſelf. 


His principles he carried with him to the grave, 
for the day before his death he declared to Mr. 
Fenwick, that it was no ſin to rob the Bank of 
England, becauſe it was robbing nobody, —Their 
annual gain, he ſaid, by loſſes, fire, and fea, by the 
ſudden . whe of people whoſe relations never knew 
where the property was, and of others on account of 
dying inteſtate, with numberleſs other reaſons, 
were ſo great, that it was doing no injury to any 
one to rob them. This ſentiment proved him, 


in his laſt hours, a monſter as incorrigible as * 


CLAL, 


others 


to the 
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At the ſame time we muſt add, that he told eve- 
ry proceſs of the formation of a Bank note, and 
1e internal management of the Bank, with an ac- 
curacy that too well proved his guilt, and com-. 
mented on his own conduct in a manner that juſ-, 
tified the forge of his declaration, which we inſert- 
ed in page 36 of theſe memoirs. | | 
Had it not been for my ra of temper, I 
might now have been worth an hundred thauſand 
pounds, Tet 5 

It is impoſſible not toobſerve, that at various times 
we have traced little leſs than from 50 to 6, oool. 
in his poſſeſſion, near 10,0001. of which he made in 
the laſt five years of his life, yet he profeſſed to die 
poor. That, and that only, is afecret tous. — There 
is one perſon now living in the world, that perhaps 
can tell, if he did die poor, what became of all the 
caſh. If he did not die poor, that perſon muſt know _ 
how it was diſpoſed of, —We muſt here do juſtice ' 
to a much injured and much to be pitied wife, Mrs. 
Price.—As ſhe was innocent of a participation of 
his crimes, ſhe was ignorant of how the ill-gotten 
wealth was beſtowed. 

Let the ftricken deer go Weep. 

Be the fact, however, as it may, it is a ſtriking 
demonſtration, that where the Almighty permits, 
for unknown reaſons, ſo much wickedneſs to 
exiſt, the wretch is at the ſame time deprived of 
the power of enjoying it, with eaſe, ſafety, and 
happineſs. ? 

His behaviour during the time of his impri- 
ſonment was of the ſame caſt which he always 
aſſumed whenever he had the good opinion of 
others to gain.—It was inſinuating and artful 
to the higheſt degree of hypocriſy, and corre- 

. M2 ſponded 


„„ 

ſponded with his wonted obſervation, & That man- 
. kind conſiſted of tygers, wolves, and foxes, but 
no lambs ;” his own behaviour, however, prov- 
ing, “ That there are wolves in lambs cloath- 
ing.” F . yh Fs 

It was his conſtant boaſt, that he never was 
drunk but once in his life, and then it was his 


ruin. — We have no doubt but he alluded to the 


time of his clerkſhip at Weovil in Hampſhire, as 
already mentioned. But though he was free from 
this vice, as well as that of diſſipated lewdneſs, 
yet his life, conſiſting of fifty- five years, was a 
ſcene of conſtant and D Ke villanies, 


He had a knowledge of almoſt every trade ex- 


iſting, for if any one was mentioned to him, which 


be did not underſtand, he was indefatigable till he 
was maſter of it; and it is well worthy obſervation, 
that during his laſt fix years his fan was changed 
with the year. *Tis true, no ather Forger ever 
| flouriſhed fix months, though our hero reigned fix 
fears ; yet he was ſecured. at laſt by the moſt idle 
and ſimple neglect that even the greateſt idiot 
would have been guarded againſt. 


Amongſt other tranſactions which crowd them- 
ſelves on us, we cannot but think that Mrs. 
Hickeringill is, in ſome meaſure, to be pitied— 
When we conſider that this eminent betrayer got 
her into his clutches in her infancy, and that it is 
moſt likely, that he drew her in, ſtep by ſtep, till 
ſhe found herſelf ſo deeply involved, that ſhe 
could not retreat, her caſe may plead ſome degree 
of compaſſion. ”Tis plain, however, ſhe had im- 
bibed ſome of his ſentiments, for, on Mr. Mae 
Manus's, an officer of Bow-ſtreet, going to her 
houſe, the day after ſhe was diſcharged, for ſome 
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part of the apparatus left behind, ſhe exclaimed, 


* God forgive thoſe who fall into the hands of the 
Ban / | 8 


How far ſhe was then ſtruck with contrition, let 
the fact ſpeak for itſelf without a comment. 


We cannot, however, let the reader go unac- 
quainted with one little ludicrous circumſtance 
When an old woman, who is the ſervant of Mr, 
Fenwick, went into his room, which was about 
ſeven in the morning, he was ſtanding, as ſhe 
thought, againſt the door, for his toes actually 
touched the ground; ſhe ſaid, How do you do, Sir? 
but receiving no anſwer, and the wind of the door 
ſwinging our hero round, ſhe ſtarted, not in the 
attitude, but in a much louder ſtrain, than ever a 


country Hamlet did, when accoſted by his father's 
ghoſt, 


It has been ſaid in the public papers, that he had 
employed his Solicitor, appointed his Counſel, 
arranged his affairs with prudence and wiſdom for 
making his defence, and that opinions had been 
given on his caſe ſufficiently favourable to induce 
him to ſtand trial: not a word of this is true, ex- 
cept the circumſtance of having engaged an At- 
torney. If there is any meaning in the ſuppoſed 
favourable opinions, it is this: that changing the 
Teller's ticket at the bank from a ſmall to a larger 
tum, payable by a Caſhier, was a Fraud and not a 
Forgery. Such an anſwer, to ſuch a caſe, might 
have been given by thoſe perſons of the profeſſion 
who are lawyers among fools, and fools amon 
lawyers ; but we dare aſſert, that Mr, Price w 
not have applied to any ſuch ſhallow geniuſes. He 
would have ſtated his caſe to men eminent in the 
profeſſion, and converſant in the crown law. From 
them, he muſt have been told, that as long as the 
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words WARRANT, or ORDER, for payment of money 
remain in the ſtatutes, for the prevention of for- 
geries, they would have told him, that altering, or 
publiſhing a Teller's ticket, knowing it to be al- 
tered, with an intention to defraud, is a ſpecific for- 
Ser y. % 

But it is evident from the event, that Mr. Price 
placed no confidence in the ſhallow objection—he 
was conſcious it would not avail him ; that if his 
identity was proved, he was undone, and his ſole 
reliance was on the concealment of his perſon. 
On this he ſo much relied, that he braved his fate, 
and courted the eneounter, by ſending for the peo- 
ple whom he had employed as Patch, to view him 
as Price; ſo well was he aſſured that they could 
never recognize him as the former, in the character 
of the latter. 


We are certain that-this opinion prevailed on 
him to ſend for them, becauſe his natural aſſurance 
-was exhibited in the following meaſure he had pre- 
viouſly taken to try if he was even ſuſpected. Ee 
would go to the coffee-houſes about Change, ap- 

ar as Price, enquire for Mr. Norton, write a 

tter, and leave it at the bar. In ten minutes he 
would come in again as Mr. Norton, take his own 
letter, drink his coffee, and away. 


On the day after his executing himſelf, the 
Coroner's inqueſt ſat on his body, and having ex- 
amined his conduct previous to it, and the papers 
he left behind him, they readily brought in their 
verdict felo de ſe; in conſequence of which he was 
buried on the Saturday evening at night, in the 
eroſs road near the priſon, amidſt a numerous crowd 
of ſpectators. On the ſubſequent Saturday the 
grave"was, early in the morning, found dug up, _ 
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the ſhell, which the pariſh provided, laying on 


the ground. We have been informed, and have 
ſome reaſon to believe it true, that the unhappy 
widow paid that pious regard to his remains, 
which his conduct towards her, when living, never 
merited; and that he at laſt was laid in conſecrated 
ground, How far he deſerved even this reſpect, 
theſe memoirs have pretty plainly demonſtrated. 


In juſtice to an individual, we ought not to omit. 
mentioning, that as ſeveral news- papers have pro- 
agated. a report that Mr. Price had borrowed of 
r. Aldus a large ſervice of plate, and left bank- 
notes as ſecurity for his returning it, we aſſure the 
reader that it was wholly falſe and groundleſs. Mr. 
Aldus took every ſtep in his power to diſcover the 
impoſtor. He had pledged things of value ſeveral 
times there in the name of Powel Mrs. Poulteney 
ad been there on the ſame errand, as Mrs. Powel 
— had repreſented him as her huſband, and as 
having an important poſt at St. James's. The 
had talked of each other as man and wife, and eac 
of them had pledged the ſame gold watch at dif- 
ferent times. But on his apprehenſion he denied 
any knowledge of her, even to Mr. Aldus's face, — 
e mention theſe circumſtances to ſhew how 
weak and inefficacious is all the art and ſubtilty of 
man, when guilt, even of the longeſt ſtanding, is 
ſuddenly attacked ; for this circumſtance, if he had 
taken his trial, would have been one of the leading 
features of the conviction; | 


Before we conclude our account of this great 
man, we beg leave to make an obſervation on his 
exit. | 5 8 

Conſcious of his own guilt, facts hourly riſing 
upon facts, and a public ignominious death * 
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him full in the face, he ſunk under the weight of 
his own fears. Without fortitude to ſupport him 
in the hour of trial, he determined to avoid the fate 
of a public execution, by an act of private deſpera- 
tion. Had his courage been equal to his ingenu- 
ity, he would have met his fate with a modeſt and 
reſolute manlineſs ; but he rather choſe to con- 
vince the world that his cowardice was as great 
as his cunning : from which one inference may 
ſafely be drawn, that Mr. Price is a tremendous 
inſtarice, that though art and addreſs may triumph 
for a period, yet when public juſtice overtakes 
public offenders, human ability is the moſt deceitful 
and inſufficient prop that ever ingenious guilt 
can reſt upon, e venture to moralize thus 
far upon the ſhocking cataſtrophe, becauſe of all his 
accumulated crimes, SELF-MURDER, as it was his 
laſt, ſo it was his worſt, 

Not that our hero was awed by any ſuch idea. 
—- As he had deſpiſed the Author of his life whilſt 
living, ſo he contemned him in the hour of death, 
and heroically met his deſtiny with all the magni- 
tude of mind expreſſed in Virgil: g 


Fidens animi, atque in e 077 
Seu verſare Dolos, ſeu certæ occumbere Morti ! 


r 
„ TERECSESIPT 


Since the concluſion of theſe Memoirs, we 
have been informed, that the maltſter, whom our 
great man ruined at Wandſworth, and who had 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the coroner's verdict per- 
formed (vide page 97), was Mr. Wood; and the 
gentleman whom he intended to defraud of dia- 
monds, was Mr, Levy of Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
vide page 204. | 


